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Editorial Comment 
IMPORTANT MONEY MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


MID the many changes taking 
place in the banking structure 
and practices of the country, 


one of the most significant is that re- 
lating to the source of brokers’ loans. 
Formerly these loans were supplied 
chiefly, if not altogether, by the banks 
located in New York and other parts 
of the United States and by foreign 
banks represented here. Recently it 
has been shown that such loans are be- 
ing made in large volume by corpora- 
tions and individuals in addition to the 
banks. This change is due to two 
causes. In the first place, these new 
lenders find themselves for the time 
being in possession of more funds than 
they can profitably employ in their 
own undertakings; and, in the second 
place, there is a demand for loans at 
a rate much more attractive than the 
interest to be had from banks where 
these funds are deposited. In short, the 
lure is profit. 

Naturally, the banks that have here- 
totore had a virtual monopoly of this 
business do not relish the entrance of 
powerful competitors into the field, 
especially since the banks must, in the 
irst instance at least, see their deposits 
drawn out to supply the means for 
making the loans. Whether the banks, 
in the long run, will actually lose de: 
posits is another question, for pre- 
sumably the borrowings from corpora- 
tions and individuals will eventually 
create deposits which will find their 
Way to the banks. But the banks will 
not only temporarily lose deposits by 
the Operation in question; they will be 
deprived of the very handsome profit 
to be made when the call rate for 
moxey rules high, as has been the case 


for some time, and must get what they 
can in the shape of brokers’ com- 
missions for placing loans for their com- 
petitors. 

As there are few ills without com- 
pensation, so it is in the present case. 
The New York banks have long been 
the targets of attack for those who de- 
plore the lending of funds for Wall 
Street speculation. As a matter of 
fact the out-of-town banks have al- 
ways shared responsibility for such 
loans. Their responsibility at the pres- 
ent time is even greater than that of 
the banks of New York. So, also, is 
the responsibility of corporations and 
individuals. In other words, the 
brokers’ loans are now derived much 
more largely from out-of-town banks, 
corporations and individuals than from 
the New York banks. The actual or 
supposed “odium” attaching to such 
loans is, therefore, transferred from 
the shoulders of the banks of New 
York to other quarters. 

Perhaps the situation is temporary, 
and when business becomes more ac- 
tive the funds now lent to brokers 
will be called for to be used in the 
customary channels. 


POSSIBLE EVOLUTION OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


the functioning of the Federal 
Reserve banks have been due to 
the fact that these institutions are op- 
erating partly in the field of central 
banking and partly in that of “re- 


See. of the difficulties arising in 


gional” banking. While the functions 
of the banks are far from being identi- 
cal, they are nevertheless compelled to 
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carry on under a uniform law and 
under the general supervision of the 
Federal Reserve Board at Washing- 
ton. 

The result is that these banks are 
hampered in two directions. They 
can neither conduct their operations 
as central banks nor as “regional” 
banks with the same degree of free- 
dom as would be possible under differ- 
ing laws and a more flexible system of 
control. 

The banks at New York and Chi- 
cago must, of necessity, function largely 
as central banks. The New York bank 
has not only to take within its view 
the financial and economic situation of 
the United States, but of the world at 
large. The Chicago bank stands in a 
very important relation to the great 
agricultural, commercial and industrial 
operations of the Middle West. 

It may be said, without any inten- 
tion of disparaging the other cities 
honored with the location of Federal 
Reserve banks, that their importance 
is not to be compared with the two 
cities above named. They may be 
proper centers of “regional” banking, 
but few would claim that they are en- 
titled to be considered as central bank- 
ing points, as the term “central bank- 
ing” is commonly understood. 

Experience seems to be pointing out 
that the attempt to combine the two 
forms of banking in a single system is 
not destined to work satisfactorily. It 
may, therefore, become desirable ulti- 
mately to change the method of or- 
ganization and operation so that these 
two disparate functions shall be carried 
on by institutions specially organized 
and controlled to meet the require- 
ments of each case. 

Should this revision of the Federal 
Reserve System be found necessary, 
several changes in the law would have 
to be made. And the banks equipped 


for central banking would be those at 
New York and Chicago, with possibly 
one at New Orleans and another at 
San Francisco. 

This attempt to combine two dis- 
similar 


banking functions much re- 
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sembles the effort being made to con- 
duct our political system as a democ 
racy under a Constitution which pro 
vides for a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

A single central bank is hardly ap- 
plicable to a country of such large ex- 
tent and such varying conditions as we 
have here in the United States. Even 
a “regional” system operating under a 
uniform law must lack in adaptability 
to the requirements of different sec 
tions of the country. 

Plainly, the present epoch of our 
banking history may be described as 
evolutionary, and from this develop 
ment the Federal Reserve banks are 
not exempt. 


THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


HIRTEEN countries have agreed 
to the proposal of Secretary Kel- 
logg, on behalf of the United 
States, for a treaty renouncing war. 
These countries are: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Irish 
Free State, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
Poland and South Africa. 

As the preamble and original pro 
posals have been published in these 
pages heretofore, it will only be neces 
sary now to give the interpretations 
of the treaty as stated in a note which 
M. Briand, the French Foreign Minis 
ter, addressed to Secretary Kellogg un 
der date of July 14: 


“Nothing in the new treaty restrains 
or compromises in any manner whatso- 
ever the right of self-defense. Each in 
this respect will always remain free to 
defend its territory against attack or 
invasion; it alone is competent to de: 
cide whether circumstances require re 
course to war in self-defense. 

“Secondly, none of the provisions of 
the new treaty is in opposition to the 
provisions of the Covenant of the 


League of Nations nor with those of 

the Locarno treaties or the treaties of 

neutrality. : 
“Moreover, any violation of the new 
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treaty by one of the contracting powers 
would automatically release the other 
contracting powers from their obliga- 
tions to the treaty-breaking state.” 


Should this treaty become operative, 
nations will still be allowed free ac- 
tion in considering when war may be- 
come necessary as a means of self- 
defense, end there will also remain 
numerous chances of hostilities in the 
League Covenant and the Locarno 
Pact, which Secretary Kellogg’s treaty 
will not supersede. 

We may, therefore, hope something, 
but not too much, from this latest at- 
tempt to end war. A community 
might hold a mass meeting and “re- 
nounce” typhoid fever, but immunity 
from that scourge could not be thus 
easily secured. It would still be neces- 
sary to scrutinize the food, water and 
milk of the neighborhood. So it is 
with war. Only as the removable 
causes of war are searched out and 
eradicated can there ever be hope of 
lasting peace. 

But if Mr. Kellogg and those who 
have agreed to sign his treaty are sin- 
cere, they have taken a step in the 
right direction. By solemnly engaging 
to renounce war, the nations should 
feel obligated, when international difh- 
culties arise, to seek first for peaceful 
means of adjusting them before re- 
sorting to force. And the cultivation 
of a conciliatory spirit and the employ 
ment of peaceful measures may, in the 
coming centuries, relegate war to the 
realms of barbarism, where it clearly 
belongs. 


USE OF TERM “INVESTMENT 
TRUST” 


BJECTION is being made to the 
use of the term “investment 
trust” by the numerous invest- 
ment concerns recently organized. This 
objection rests upon the assertion that 
these “trusts” are likely to be regarded 
by many people as the same as trust 
companies organized under state or 
Federal banking laws. This objection 


was thus stated in a resolution passed 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks: 


“Be it resolved, that by reason of 
the continued growth of the so-called 
investment trust business in the United 
States, and the further fact that the 
word ‘trust’ has heretofore been used 
only in the name of such companies 
and banking institutions having fidu- 
ciary powers, in the judgment of this 
convention the word ‘trust’ is a mis- 
nomer as applied to investment trust 
companies and is susceptible to much 
abuse and misrepresentation; that it 
is the sense of this convention that it 
be not only discouraged but if pos- 
sible prohibited in the organization of 
the so-called investment trust.” 


It might further justly be said that 
some of these concerns are not trusts 
of any kind, but investment companies 
pure and simple. Perhaps, for their 
own protection, the investment trusts 
that act as trustees for investors-— 
either directly or indirectly—may wish 
to have the use of the term “invest- 
ment trust” more clearly defined by 
law or otherwise. 

A committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has published 
lately a pamphlet entitled “Investiga- 
tion and Regulation of Investment 
Trusts,” in which views similar to 
those above stated are set forth re- 
garding the use of the term “invest- 
ment trusts.” This report is of value 
in that it sets forth very clearly the 
essentials of safety for these institu- 
tions. “This modern development,” 
says the report, “under sound manage- 
ment, is one of the safe, outstanding 
financial operations of the day.” 

The report does not at present ad- 
vocate regulatory legislation for in- 
vestment trusts in California, deeming 
the regulations of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission sufficient for the pro- 
tection of investors. “It would be a 
fallacy,” declares the report, “to at- 
tempt to create by legal enactment a 
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guardianship for the unwise or inex- 
perienced investor.” 


CHANGE IN BANK OWNERSHIP 


ANK holding companies and _ in- 

vestment trusts specializing in 

bank stocks are being subjected 
to considerable criticism. Speaking be- 
fore the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks, 
George V. McLaughlin, president of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, and 
former Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York, 
said: 


“In my opinion the marketing of 
bank shares by investment trusts and 
so-called holding companies has 
brought about a change in the com- 
plexion of bank stockholders so they 
are no longer investors but traders. 
None of this has inured to the benefit 
of the banking business or reputation 
of banking institutions.” 


Granting that this changing char- 
acter of bank ownership is undesirable, 
it cannot be said that the development 
has as yet proceeded very far. Most 
of the bank stock must still be owned 
in the communities where the banks 
are located and the number of indi- 
vidual owners and the aggregate of 
their holdings must greatly exceed the 
other forms of bank ownership. 

Should it clearly appear that this 
new form of bank ownership is an 
evil, its future spread can be checked 
by legislation. We shall probably wit- 
ness in the near future an extension of 
chain banking, which will call for the 
employment of the holding company. 
Both the bank holding company and 
chain banking are looked on unfavor- 
ably by many of the conservative 
bankers of the country. Conceivably 
the member of a system of chain banks 
might be even better managed than 
the average unit bank. The chain 
banks might be owned by a _ holding 
company that would rigidly insist oa 
the observance of sound banking prac- 


tice by every member of the chain. 
Membership in the chain might con 
fer other obvious advantages inherent 
in almost any form of co-operation, 
Admittedly there may be one or more 
chain banking systems already in op. 
eration where these and other advan- 
tages are fully assured. Certainly 
banking history has recorded a number 
of the other kind. And it is the lat 
ter that stick in the conservative 
banker’s memory. 

Banking in this country has been 
long conducted on the theory that the 
banks should be owned by the people 
of the community where the bank is 
located. It may be that some benefits 
would flow from partial outside owner: 
ship where local capital is insufficient. 
But the abandonment of the local 
ownership of bank shares cannot be 
looked on with satisfaction. 


REDUCING THE COST OF FARM 
PRODUCTION 


ITH both parties bidding for 
the farmers’ votes, it is re’ 
freshing to read something 


about farming written with no view to 
vote-catching. In “The Romance of 
World Trade,” by Alfred Pearce Den- 


nis, this passage appears: 


“Let those dispute the proposition 
who will, but development in the art 
of soil cultivation roughly reflects de- 
velopment in the cultivation of the 
human intellect. While a hun- 
dred years ago it took three hours of 
human labor to produce a bushel of 
wheat, the average for the world to 
day has been reduced to about ten 
minutes.” 


While the cultivation of the human 
intellect, as represented by the ad 
vance made in invention and industry, 
has proceeded with the course of cen 
turies, it may be doubted whether the 
farms have received the fruits of this 
cultivation in due proportion to their 
importance or even to the same extent 
as other lines of effort less vital to the 
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well-being of mankind. Consider what 
might happen if capital and managerial 
skill were applied to farming with the 
same intensity as has been witnessed 
in some other industries. Notwith- 
standing the enormous improvement in 
farm machinery that has taken place 
in the last fifty years, the cost of pro- 
duction of a number of farm staples 
is still high: Wheat (on 3119 farms) 
in 1927, $1.18 a bushel; corn (on 
4778 farms) seventy cents per bushel; 
oats (on 3590 farms) fifty-four cents 
per bushel. These costs leave such a 
scant margin over the market price 
that the conclusion is inevitable that 
some means must be found for reduc- 
ing production costs. More intensive 
cultivation, crop rotation, greater use 
of fertilizers, conversion of waste prod- 
usts, the employment of labor-saving 
machinery, are some of the obvious 
remedies whose utilization need not 
wait on the result of the November 
elections. 


CREDIT AND THE GOLD STOCK 


last year and the end of June 


Bis see the middle of May of 
of this year, according to the re- 


port of the Federal Reserve Board, 
there was a decrease of about $580,- 
000,000 in the country’s gold stock 
through export and earmarking. With 
the present large gold stock this loss 
need occasion no special concern, and 
it is hardly likely that we shall con- 
tinue to lose gold in the near future 
at anything like the above rate, since 
the special requirements for monetary 
stabilization by several foreign coun- 
tries have now been pretty well sup- 
plied. 

It is interesting to note, that con 
currently with this loss of gold there 
was an expansion of Federal Reserve 
bank credit to an almost equal amount 
($520,000,000). This was made pos- 
sible, of course, by reason of the fact 
that the gold holdings of the Federal 
Reserve banks were so much in excess 
of their legal requirements that they 


could grant this additional credit very 
comfortably. 

Should the present rate of discount 
be maintained for some time, and the 
high rate for call loans persist, these 
factors will not only operate to check 
gold exports but may attract the metal 
from other countries. 

Doubt has been expressed as to the 
validity of the contention that there 
could be a large loss of gold without 
a contraction in the credit structure; 
but this doubt has been dispelled by 
the facts as given. We cannot infer 
from this experience, however, that 
gold can continue to flow out in a 
large volume without resulting in 
credit contraction. The ability of the 
Federal Reserve banks to extend credit 
bears a direct relation to the ratio of 
their gold reserves to liabilities. While 
there exists a good margin between the 
required reserves and those actually in 
hand, the Reserve banks can go on ex- 
panding credit. Under the Federal Re- 
serve System the money market is less 
sensitive to gold exports than was for- 
merly the case, but ultimately the gold 
movement will react upon the credit 
situation. 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION 
Banned of the country will bear 


in mind that the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers 
Association will be held at  Phila- 
delphia, October 1-4. There are sev- 
eral reasons why the attendance should 
be large. Philadelphia itself is rich in 
historic interest, and the bankers and 
people of that city will no doubt dis- 
play their customary spirit of hospi- 
tality toward those who attend the 
convention next month. Besides, Phila- 
delphia is located so conveniently to a 
number of other important - eastern 
cities that the bankers may easily visit 
such of these as they desire when mak- 
ing the trip to the convention city. 
While at the moment the program 
for the Philadelphia meeting is not 
available, there is no doubt that it will 
be one of unusual interest. Banking 
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in the United States is undergoing 
some very marked changes, and this 
development cannot fail to attract the 
attention of those who attend the con- 
vention, and lead to much profitable 
discussion of the serious problems in- 
volved. 

It can be said with entire truth that 
the annual conventions of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association are events of 
great importance, not to bankers alone 
but to all the interests of the country. 
This organization has performed serv- 
ices of inestimable value to the people 
of the United States in many direc- 
tions, and has uniformly stood for 
sound policies in government and busi- 


ness. But while great things have been 
accomplished, much remains to be done. 
There are unsound measures still clam- 
oring for adoption, and the American 
Bankers Association should courageously 
oppose them; or, better still, point 
out how some of the desired aims may 
be soundly achieved. 

In the changing situation of Ameri 
can banking the American Bankers 
Association has an opportunity of 
rendering the country an _ exceptional 
service by exerting its great authority 
to guide present banking tendencies 
along safe lines. The need for this 
service is urgent. The opportunity to 
render it should not be missed. 


THE TREND FOR 593 CORPORATIONS 


records of 593 leading American 

corporations for 1927 and 1926, 
according to a bulletin issued by the 
investment department of John Nicker- 
son & Co., Inc., New York, reveals an 
increase in property accounts, but a 
decrease in net profits, accompanied by 
larger disbursements to bondholders 
and stockholders. 

To the investor, says the bulletin, 
these figures emphasize the importance 
of thorough analysis of his holdings, 
in line with the recommendations of 
banks or investment houses whose 
standings merit confidence. Invest- 
ments should be carefully studied with 
the aim of selecting securities of those 
companies whose operations _ reflect 
either (1) such development of prod- 
ucts, properties, and markets as to in- 
dicate clearly a steady growth of earn- 
ings in the furture; or (2) current 
results at least more encouraging than 
the average. 

Important items from the balance 
sheets and income accounts of the 593 
corporations have been combined and 
published in a_ recent bulletin § of 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc. The 
results are so significant as to merit in- 
terpretation. These companies, con- 


A COMPARISON of the composite 


sidered as a unit, increased their prop- 
erty accounts by $1,349,000,000 in 
1927 as compared with 1926, and their 
outstanding bonds and stock by a still 
larger amount—$1,436,000,000. 

Obviously, such increases can be 
justified only by larger operations at 
the present rate of profit or by larger 
profits on the present scale of opera: 
tions. Otherwise, difficulties may be 
experienced in meeting interest charges 
and maintaining present dividend rates 
on the increased total of securities out- 
standing. 


DECLINE IN NET PROFITS IN 1927 


But 1927 results, as compared with 
those of the highly prosperous preced: 
ing year, did not reflect such improve: 
ment. Net profits of these 593 cor 
porations declined $267,000,000, or 8 
per cent. And of the net profit 77 
per cent. was paid out in the form of 
interest and dividends instead of 66 
per cent. for 1926. Only 20 per cent. 
in 1927, as against 28 per cent. in 1926, 
was carried to surplus. Fixed charges 
were earned 6.4 times in 1927 com 
pared with 7.6 times in 1926. Pre: 
ferred dividends were earned 9.0 times 

[Continued on page 347] 





INVESTMENT TRUSTS — PROSPECT AND 
RETROSPECT 


By LELAND REx ROBINSON 


The second and final instalment of a timely and authoritative discussion. 


The in- 


vestment trust movement is recognized as one of the most rapidly developing finan- 


cial movements of the present day. 


Dr. Robinson is one of the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of the investment trust in this country. 


He has served as assistant director 


of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and as American 


Financial Trade Commissioner in London. 


He is president of the Second Interna- 


tional Securities Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., and a director of the International 
Securities Trust of America, New York. 


panies are by no means as uni- 

form in their investment policies 
as the British. Many of them are built 
upon the principle—to which the great 
expansion in corporate earnings in our 
country in the last few years has given 
plausibility in the minds of several 
writers and economists of note—that a 
diversified list of American common 
stocks representative of the leaders in 
commerce and industry is bound to in- 
crease greatly in value over a period 
of years, if held as a permanent in- 
vestment. Some funds of this type 
are “fixed” and others are supervised 
in the interest of their investors. How- 
ever, none of the investment trusts op- 
erating on this general theory are 
actively managed. Their point of view 
is permanent investment in a relatively 
fixed group of securities, and they are 
less concerned with the prices at which 
these securities are acquired than with 
the original choice of securities pur- 
chased. 

There are, on the other hand, a 
growing and considerable number of 
investment trust companies in this 
country which follow, in their invest- 
ment methods, the general lines laid 
down by British experience. Repre- 
sentative of these is the International 
Securities Corporation of America, 
whose approximately $60,000,000 in 
resources consists of over 500 different 
Investment securities, purchased in 


eS investment trust com- 


over thirty -countries, including the 
United States, representing bonds to 
well over half of the whole portfolio, 
and derived from almost every branch 
of the world’s commerce and industry, 
as well as public utilities, and govern- 
ment obligors of all types. 


ACTIVE SUPERVISION OF BRITISH IN- 
VESTMENT TRUST COMPANIES 


C. In the third place, all. British in- 
vestment trusts are actively supervised. 
By this is not meant that they are for- 


ever shifting investments. On the con- 
trary it is doubtful whether on the 
whole the British investment trusts show 
a 100 per cent. turnover in holdings 
in average periods of less than from 
four to eight years, if as frequently as 
that. There is a difference between 
being actively supervised and actively 
managed. The former implies an alert 
group of investment experts ever ready 
to make changes where conditions re- 
quire them in the interest of safe in- 
vestment position; the latter implies 
all this and something more, namely, 
that investments are changed to meet 
the requirements of changing condi- 
tions on the principle that the prob- 
lems of investment management in the 
complex conditions of today are—to 
borrow from the physicist’s notebook— 
in dynamics rather than in statics. The 
British investment trust companies, 
built always on the principle of con- 
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tinuous supervision, are generally as 
active in shifting investments as the 
requirements of the fund on the one 
hand, and considerations of taxation 


on the other hand, make advisable in 
the interest of the investing public. 


WHAT ABOUT “TRADING?” 

Much loose thinking on the subject 
of investment trust companies in this 
country has been encouraged by the 
indiscriminate use of such ill-defined 
terms as “trading,” “speculation” and 
“turnover” with reference to their in- 
vestment policies. If by “trading,” 
“speculation” or “turnover” is meant 
the acquisition of blocks of securities 
without due regard to underlying in- 
vestment values and solely because it 
because it is anticipated that these may 
be shortly sold at a profit, it is quite 
obvious that the terms in question ap- 
ply to operations which should be 
wholly avoided by any public invest- 
ment trust. 

If, on the other hand, the terms 
“trading,” “speculation” or “turnover” 
are applied to any investment trust 
which actively supervises its holdings 
with the object of avoiding losses, tak- 
ing profits at the right times, and mak- 
ing reinvestments when circumstances 
are favorable, it may be said without 
fear of contradiction that almost every 
established and successful investment 
trust in the last half century has at 
least to some extent engaged in 
such practices. There is a_ very 
real sense in which the most conser- 
vatively managed investment trusts, by 
purchasing their securities at low 
prices in view of their underlying in- 
vestment values, make in the long run 
the most substantial profits. If this be 
“trading,” then let us make the 
most of it! If this be “trading,” 
then let us realize that it is in innum- 
erable instances the indispensable con- 
dition for conservative and construc- 


tive protection of the investors’ in- 
terests. 
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CERTAIN ILLEGITIMATE PRACTICES 
DEFINED 


In view of established standards jn 
Great Britain, it is possible, however, 
to indicate certain operations which, 
taken in themselves, are clearly “trad- 
ing,’ in the wrong sense, and 
should be avoided by every investment 
trust company or fund which operates 
in the interest of the public. They 
are: i 
(a) The purchase of securities 
merely because certain individuals or 
organizations having some connection 
with, or influence over, the investment 
trust desire to “unload” upon the 
latter. 

Whether the investment trust is in- 
dependent of originating and distribut- 
ing houses, as is generally the case in 
Great Britain, or is tied in with such 
groups, responsible leadership, both 
abroad and at home, has emphasized 
the propriety of making the investment 
policy solely in the interest of the 
fund. There is, the writer believes, 
universal agreement that no _ invest 
met trust should be used as a patient 
beast of burden for any one’s “pet” 
issues. 

(b) The purchase of securities from 
any individual, or group, at prices 
above the current market. 

Responsible investment trust execu’ 
tives universally condemn such prac’ 
tices, which are to be found only in 
exceptional cases. Any investing com’ 
pa-y must, of course, pay the regular 
brokerage fees for its purchases, but 
the organizers and managers should 
not receive any “rake-off” in purchas 
ing investments, which ought to go 
into the fund at net market costs. 
Any other practices savour too much 
of what the white “Sahib” must suffer 
at the hands of his Indian -or Chinese 
servants. 

It is not intended to include herein 
the “load” or “spread” charged in 
investment trust offerings of _ the 
“fixed” or “limited management” 
types. This “spread” is clearly indi- 
cated in most cases as a_ percentage 
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addition to current market cost of un- 
derlying securities, and covers distribu- 
tion charges, and in certain 
supervision and other costs. 

(c) The purchase of securities merely 
because the financial horoscope points 
to a good “chance” for quick turn- 
over profits in them without regard to 
comparative investment values. | 

(d) The systematic purchase of se- 
curities on “shoe-string’ margins by 
liberal use of bank credit savours of 
speculation in a sense illegitimate for 
investment trusts. It is a practice in 
general to be condemned for invest- 
ment trusts whose securities are pub- 
licly held. 


(ec) So, also, is 


cases, 


“selling short,” at 
least on a large scale—an_ opera- 
tion very different from “buying 
long” because the extent of possible loss 
cannot be gauged and guarded against. 
The last two practices, (d) and (e), 
it is interesting to note, are specifically 
prohibited in the by-laws, certificates, 
charters or indentures of an_ increas- 
ing number of American investment 
trusts, and the same may be said of the 
others. 


CONFIDENCE IN MANAGEMENT 
ESSENTIAL 


D. In the fourth place, British in- 
vestment trusts are, in rather more 
than half of the cases, what are some- 
times called in this country “blind 
pools.” It is safe to say that the 
majority of successful investment trusts 
in Great Britain—managed by men of 
high standing and great financial re- 
pute—are run on the basis of absolute 
confidence imposed in their directors 
by shareholders who elect them. Prac- 
tically none of the Scottish investment 
trusts, for instance, publish lists or 
classifications of their investment hold- 
ings. The public dissemination of such 
lists would, in the opinion of their 
managers, unfairly handicap the ofh- 
cers in their current investment opera- 
tions. It would in their opinion serve 
only to arouse unintelligent comment 
among the public which, being unac- 


quainted with the many basic consid- 
erations underlying every investment 
transaction, could not possibly judge 
intelligently. Furthermore, practically 
no London or Edinburgh investment 
trusts bind themselves by a carefully 
formulated and publicly announced set 
of investment standards or restrictions. 
The management, in other words, is 
practically given “carte blanche.” 
Much the same attitude has been 
adopted by a number of the most 
responsibly backed investment trusts 
in the United States, including the Old 
Colony Investment Trust and the 
Shawmut Bank Investment Trust. 
However, there has been in this coun- 
try a greater disposition toward pub- 
licity, and there are several examples 
of investment trusts which, like Sec- 
ond International Securities Corpora- 
tion and others affliated with Ameri- 
can Founders Trust, publish complete 
sets of investment regulations and 
periodical classifications of investment 
holdings. A number of actively man’ 
aged American investment trusts pub- 
lish lists of their investment holdings, 
not always with adequate classifica- 
tions, while in most instances the in- 
vestment holdings of “indenture” in- 
vestment trusts are necessarily public 
property. 
DISPOSITION OF PROFITS ON TURNOVER 
E. In the fifth place, British invest- 
ment trusts regard their current income 
as derived from dividends and _ inter- 
est received on their holdings and cer- 
tain miscellaneous sources of revenue. 
Investment profits, when realized, are 
treated as accretions to capital, are not 
included in the income statement, and 
are used to write off costs of raising 
additional capital, or to write down 
costs of investments. As a result, the 
income accounts of these companies 
are not comparable as among them- 
selves, or with the earnings statements 
of American companies, while their 
reserve position depends not alone upon 
the “surplus” and “carry forward” 
appearing in their balance sheets but 
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also upon the extent of the “invisible 
reserve” built up out of current earn’ 
ings by deductions from the costs of 
securities owned. 

An important consideration with 
British investment trusts is that the 
revenue authorities do not require the 
payment of income taxes on realized 
profits if such profits are not written 
into the profit and loss account but 
are automatically shunted to earning 
reserves, and are at no time made 
available for payment of expenses, in- 
terest or dividends. In fact, the treat- 
ment of profits in this way is a basic 
distinction in Great Britain between 
“investment trusts” and “finance com- 
panies” for purposes of taxation. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
majority of American investment trust 
companies would be sorely tempted to 
follow in this respect the practice of 
the British companies if our Federal 
authorities were disposed or permitted 
to exempt realized investment profits 
from taxation. As such profits must 
be declared, and included in taxable 
income in our country, the accounting 
practice is commonly followed of in- 
cluding in profit and loss all cash 
earnings from whatever sources, and 
all appropriations therefrom for what: 
ever purposes. 


RESERVES 


F. An adequate treatment of this 
and related questions would far tran- 
scend the limits of this paper, but we 
must, in the sixth place, touch upon 
the question of reserves. 

Investment trust experience demon- 
strates the wisdom of building reser- 
voirs between the inlets of net revenue 
and the outflow of dividends. By 
making the outflow, as a rule, con- 
siderably smaller than the intake, these 
reservoirs should be consistently en- 
larged in the form of earned reserves, 
surplus or undivided profits. The same 
prudent management which leads any 
other type of financial institution-— 
such as the bank or the trust com- 
pany—to plough back substantial sums 


in the form of earning surplus, equally 
commends itself in the case of the in 
vestment trust. It is this substantial 
compounding of reserves over a period 
of many years, made possible by fol- 
lowing a conservative dividend policy, 
that has given to most British invest- 
ment trusts their remarkable steadiness 
of earning power and dividends during 
the vicissitudes of the last decade. _ 

In illustration of the policy pursued 
by conservative British investment trust 
management in appropriations to re 
serves out of current income, might 
be cited the Edinburgh Investment 
Trust, organized in 1889, ‘which, until 
a short time ago, disclosed in the an 
nual reports its investment profits. 
Since 1900, roughly. speaking, the 
Edinburgh Investment Trust has paid 
out in dividends on’ its common shares 
from 55 to 60 per cent. of its entire 
net earnings on this common (from 
interest, dividends and __ investment 
profits)—at least 40 per cent. having 
been used to increase the trust’s earn: 
ing assets. Studies made of some 
forty-three other investment trusts of 
the United Kingdom would indicate 
that on the average not more than 60 
or 65 per cent., or, at the most, 70 
per cent. of the entire net earnings on 
their common stock is being currently 
distributed in dividends. 

The volume and percentage of cash 
profits on investments vary widely 
from trust to trust in the United 
States as in England, and this is at 
tributable less to fortuitous circum’ 
stances than to the investment tech: 
nique and equipment possessed by 
each company. There is conclusive 


‘proof covering a period of many years 


that investment trusts properly equip’ 
ped and adequately staffed may in 
the long run count upon a consider’ 
able volume of net investment profits. 

“Obviously, the best policy for 
American investment trusts to follow,” 
concludes the report on “Investment 
Trusts” recently issued by Attorney 
General Ottinger of New York State 
“is to state clearly cash income from 
all sources—interest, dividends, under 
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writing participations, and profits 
realized on sale of investments. From 
this income adequate appropriation 
should be regularly made to surplus 
and reserves, regardless of the propor- 
tion of the total cash income received 
over any given period, from any one 
of the above-mentioned sources. For 
there are bound to be lean years.” 


(page 90). 
MANAGEMENT REMUNERATION 


G. Without pretending to exhaust 
the subject, perhaps a word should be 
said about methods of management 
remuneration. In Great Britain, al- 
though in earlier years eighteen or 
twenty instances are to be found of 
special profit sharing devices or 
“founders shares,” the great majority 
of investment trust directors and man- 
agers receive their reward in the form 
of lump sums, or proportional ap- 


. propriations to directors, out of which 
all expenses are paid by the latter, or 


a straight salary compensation. In ad- 
dition, of course, these men are buyers 
for cash, and holders, of shares in the 
investment trusts which they organize 
or supervise, and in this way share, 
side by side with the public, the bene- 
fits of increasing dividends and equities 
coupled with security or principal. 

In the United States, many invest- 
ment trusts have been built upon the 
sound principle that those whose in- 
itiative and efforts are responsible for 
the success of such undertakings are 
entitled to share in the profits. Under 
one plan, the common shares are given 
out as bonus, a part to the public in 
connection with their purchase of 
debentures, bonds, or preferred stocks, 
and a part to the organizers and man- 
agers, in connection with the latters’ 
purchase of junior notes, or junior 
preferred stocks. 

Under another plan, the common 
stock is split into Class A and Class 
B, the former being sold in conjunc- 
tion with preferred, and the latter 
being bought for cash by the organ- 
ers. The Class A is given first claim 
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upon dividends, and the lion’s share 
thereof, after the service on senior se- 
curities has been met. The Class B 
receives dividends in a position sub- 
ordinated to the Class A, and only 
after a period of successful earnings 
and reserve building. Both plans are 
inherently fair, and it only remains to 
judge each plan on its merits, with 
due consideration given in each case 
to the relative amounts of cash capital 
contributed by the public and _ the 
management, and the proportionate 
claim upon equities and dividends al- 
lotted to each. 

THE QUESTION OF REGULATION 

H. Finally, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that investment trust com- 
panies in Great Britain are, and have 
been, under no special form of gov- 
ernment regulation. A developed 
sense of professional responsibility af- 
fords the investor ample protection. 

It may well be that in this 
country the several states will ulti- 
mately endeavor to regulate investment 
trusts as they do public utilities, rail: 
ways, banks or insurance companies. 
However, companies of these latter 
types—-being peculiarly “affected with 
a public interest”—are regulated in the 
interest of their customers, passengers, 
depositors and policy holders and not 
primarily in the interest of their stock- 
holders. No one need become a se- 
curity holder in any investment trust 
unless he so desires. 

Where, as is frequently the case in 
the United States, investment trust 
companies issue bonds or debentures 
under trust indentures, it is most im- 
portant to note that any restrictions 
or protective provisions contained in 
such indentures have a binding force 
upon the management which would 
seem more effective, and perhaps less 
easily evaded, than the same require- 
ments if embodied in law or in regula- 
tions of some public authority. Fre- 
quently, as for instance in the inden- 
ture with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany under which the debentures of 
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International Securities Corporation of 
America are issued, the provisions 
binding the management of the issuing 
investment trust corporation cover a 
wide range of requirements, not only 
protecting the debenture holders by 
limitation of short and loag term bor’ 
rowing and by maintenance of mini- 
mum ratios of net book value, but also 
setting forth the fundamental invest- 
ment and operating standards for the 
i.vestment trust itself. Many institu- 
tions under government regulation, 
such as banks, savings banks, trust 
companies aad insurance companies 
issue no debentures or bonds, and for 
this reason the protective and re- 
strictive features commonly found in 
investment trust bond or debenture in- 
dentures are wholly lacking. 

If, however, some measure of public 
regulation is deemed necessary in the 
interest of security holders of inv-st- 
ment trusts, it is extremely important 
that such regulation should not defeat 
its own purpose. This it will inevit- 


ably do unless great care is taken (1) 
to distinguish clearly among the several 
kinds of investment trust; and (2) to 


avoid the setting up of arbitrary 
standards which would unduly handi- 
cap conscientious and intelligent man- 
agement, and give a false appearance 
of security to enterprises whose pro- 
moters observe the letter and forget 
the spirit. 


As regards (1) above, it is literally 


true that definition is the beginning of 
wisdom. For among the half dozen 
different kinds of investment trusts in 
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the United States are to be found types 
almost diametrically opposed in set-up, 
purpose, and operating methods. The 
same standards, or even similar stand- 
ards, cannot possibly be made to apply 
to them all. 

The one essential factor, with at 
least 80 per cent. of the American in- 
vestment trusts by number, and 70 
per cent. by paid-in capital, is the 
capacity and integrity of the manage 
ment. With competent directors rep: 
resenting the stockholders, and_ re 
liable officers representing the directors, 
an investment trust company will 
adequately serve the investing public. 
Without this, no amount of regulation 
will make much difference. 

Therefore, any form of public reg- 
ulation which has as its objective the 
limiting of this business to men of 
financial standing and _ experie:ce, 
whose reputation for honesty and 
capacity is beyond reasonable question, 
is to be approved. Any requirements 
that printed matter shall confine itself 
purely to statements of facts and avoid 
appeals savouring of “high pressure” 
salesmanship are commendable.  Pro- 
vision that books must be periodically 
audited by recognized public account: 
ants surely represents sound policy. 

It is in this direction, rather than 
by meticulous requirements attempting 
to prescribe the way investment trusts 
should be run, that public regulation 
may prove salutary. Constructive 
steps in this direction will doubtless 
enlist the whole-hearted support of the 
majority of investment trust managers. 
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HE writer has known bankers ‘to 
say that it is impossible to formu- 
late any principles of good bank 
management which may be applied gen- 
erally to every bank. They say, “My 
bank is different from any other bank.” 
They forget that there are basic prin: 
ciples of sound bank management that 
have been developed through years and 
years of practical experience. These 
principles did not spring up over 
night; they are the results of long, 
time-tested experience. And __ these 
fundamental guiding principles _ of 
sound bank management are applicable 
to every bank in this country, whether 
it be large or small, whether it be lo- 
cated in the country or in the city. 
In the banking business, our thought 
has always been to establish more and 
more independent banking units. 
‘From as late as 1904, for example, to 
1920, the number of state banks and 
trust companies was increased from 
7508 to 22,054. In the same period 
the number of national banks rose 
from 5331 to 8123. 


There is something admirable about 
this constant reaching out—this crea- 


tive genius which has 
American business. But times and 
conditions have changed. And when 
we examine more closely, we see that 
this movement is already breaking down 
because of these new conditions. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, this great 
land has been conquered. The prob- 
lem of the next twenty-five or fifty 
years is that of organizing and efh- 
ciently managing what we have won. 


distinguished 


When, for example, we examine 
into the success of the 17,000 new 
banking units that we have organized 
in the sixteen years from 1904 to 1920, 
we find that in the last eight years 
more than 3500 banks in this country 
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have failed. This is an average of a 
failure every day for eight years, and 
600 more. It represents 10 per cent. 
of all our banks. Is the time, there- 
fore, not opportune for us as bankers 
to consult our courage and to insist 
that banks shall be properly managed? 
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Is it not time for us to decide that the 
bank failure record of these last eight 
years shall not repeat itself? 

When we seek the causes of these 
failures, we are struck by their simi- 
larity. Two-thirds of the banks that 
fail have a capital of $25,000 or less. 
Two-thirds are in towns of less than 
1000 inhabitants. A great many are 
in one-industry localities which are 
already overbanked. 

Good management would 
even have established these banks. 
Good management would have de- 
tected that the market for the service 
of another bank was inadequate, and 
that the first economic depression in 
the overbanked community would have 
precipitated failure. Good manage- 
ment would have indicated that the 
total possible safe earnings from a bank 
capitalized at $10,000 or $15,000 
would almost inevitably be unable to 
carry the overhead necessary to the 
operation of the institution and the 
employment of even one thoroughly 
capable banker. Good management 
would have noted the dangers in an 
already overbanked, one-industry com- 
munity. 

But, obviously, good management 
was not present. Only blind opti- 
mism and the false illusions of hope 
seem to have prevailed, only the 
legendary idea that money multiplies 
in a bank like fish in a trout hatchery. 


never 


PROFESSION PREPARED TO SOLVE ITS 
PROBLEMS 


The profession of banking is pre- 


pared to solve its problems. The time 
is ripe to begin to crystallize more 
definitely than ever before the prin- 
ciples of bank management, the stand- 
ards of income, investment, expense, 
and employment, in order that those 
who manage our financial institutions 
may have rough averages at once to 
guide them, which eventually will lead 
to a complete and scientific grasp of 
the whole problem of bank operation. 

A few illustrations will show what 


the writer means: We must scien 
tifically determine the proper percent- 
age of the bank’s funds to place in 
different investments and not guess at 
these ratios. We must fix interest on 
a basis of what we can safely pay cus 
tomers and run the bank on a profit 
able basis—and not simply follow our 
competitors’ rates. We must deter 
mine what the average costs of doing 
business should be—and not operate 
blindly, merely hoping for profi.s. We 
must make comprehensive studies over 
the whole country to find what a good 
bank should earn on its savings funds 
and its commercial department funds 
—and not remain in ignorance of 
these essential facts. We must con- 
stanily keep in mind the fact that the 
bank must be liquid and must make a 
profit—--and not excuse ourselves by 
saying that both liquidity aad profits 
cannot be attained with the low rates 
prevalent today. We must be tire 
less in our efforts to find the best 
methods of doing things—and not let 
banks endanger their depositors’ funds 
by experimenting on a trial and error 
basis in an attempt to discover sound 
management policies. In other words 
we must operate our banks on a basis 
of facts and statistics—and not hopes 
and guesses. 

It is generally recognized that a 
bank’s capital and surplus should be 
maintained at not less than 10 per 
cent. of its total deposit liabilities. The 
owners naturally desire to keep down 
their investment so that their percent: 
age of profit may be larger; experience, 
however, has shown the ten to one 
ratio to be necessary for the proper 
protection of the depositors. Gen 
erally accepted as these figures are, 
you have only to check through the 
statements of banks in various com 
munities to note the wide divergence 
from this standard. 

Naturally, if too large a percentage 
of these stockholders’ funds is invested 
in fixed assets, building and fixtures, 
the liquidity of the first line funds is 
sacrificed. Certainly not more than 
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should be in fixed investments; and if 
50 per cent. of the capital and surplus 
the percentage is higher, it should be 
reduced as rapidily as possible. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


The remainder represents funds 
available for the bank’s investment pro- 
gram. And what standards or rules 
for the investment of those funds does 
good management generally recognize? 

To ascertain the sentiment in this 
matter, the writer sent out a question- 
naire to a large number of bankers in 
various sections of the country. Strange 
as it may seem, there was complete 
lack of agreement regarding the per- 
centages of the bank’s available funds 
to be placed in such broad classifica- 
tions as secondary reserves, bonds and 
local loans. The lack of agreement 
was nation-wide. 

Cash reserves according to the vari- 
ous answers, ran from 5 per cent. to 
72 per cent.; secondary reserves, from 


none to 73 per cent.; customers’ loans, 
from none to 90 per cent.; other bonds 
and stocks, from none to 48 per cent.; 
local mortgages, from none to 71 per 


cent. of the bank’s resources. The 
percentage of the bank’s capital and 
surplus in fixed assets varied from none 
to 100 per cent. 

Particular attention is called to the 

fact that of the number of banks 
which answered the questionnaire, 9 
per cent. had no secondary reserves 
whatsoever, and 51 per cent. had 15 
per cent. or less of their resources in- 
vested in liquid secondary reserves. 
Thirty-one per cent. of the banks said 
that they had not invested any of their 
funds in bonds and stocks. 
_ That many of the banks are improv- 
ing their position, however, is indicated 
by the fact that 37 per cent. did not 
have a dollar invested in local mort- 
gages and over 60 per cent. had 5 per 
cent. or less so invested. 

In the matter of whether they fol- 
lowed a definite policy with respect to 
the investment of their funds, over 74 
Per cent. said they had established no 


definite policy. While the writer lays 
no claim to the predictive powers of a 
prophet, he ventures to say that with- 
in the next five years we shall find 
scientific bank management laying 
down basic principles, averages, and 
percentages for the guidance of bankers 
in the sound and safe investment of 
the funds entrusted to their care. 

The writer will not go at length 
into the results of these questionnaires 
nor give the subject of a bank’s in- 
vestment program that detailed discus- 
sion which it deserves. But he may 
say that among the most ably man- 
aged banking institutions over the 
country, certain standards for the in- 
vestment of the bank’s funds are gen- 
erally recognized. Since liquidity or 
safety, and profits are the first consider- 
ations, they are reflected in those 
standards. The primary reserves in 
cash and due from banks approximate 
about 20 per cent. of the total re- 
sources. Secondary reserves quickly 
convertible into cash run 20 to 25 per 
cent. These reserves include Govern- 
ment bonds, call loans, bank accept- 
ances and commercial paper. In the 
case of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, the outside paper may 
be reduced by the amount of the cus- 
tomers’ loans eligible for rediscount. 
The remaining 50 to 55 per cent. of 
available funds (after primary re- 
serves, secondary reserves, and invest- 
ment in building and fixtures) will be 
invested, generally speaking, in cus: 
tomers’ loans, other bonds and stocks, 
and local mortgages. 

These are broad averages which may 
be varied to suit the position and re- 
quirements of the individual institu- 
tion, provided such variation is indi- 
cated by trained judgment and _ sea- 
soned management ability. 


OBJECTION TO MAINTENANCE OF 
SECONDARY RESERVE 


Even the least experienced banker 
has often heard the stock objection to 
the maintenance of the necessary sec- 
ondary reserves, namely, that the rate 
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of interest on liquid secondary reserves 
is too low as compared with what can 
be obtained on local loans. But a 
preponderance of local loans, partic- 
ularly in a one-industry community, 
is extremely dangerous. No _ senti- 
mental feeling towards local enter- 
prises should lead the banker into a 
course which may prove disastrous. 
Our local loans may be entirely safe, 
but not liquid; they may be the best 
in the country, but not self-liquidating; 
they may be made to the best single 
class of industry in the country, but 
not sufficiently diversified. A well 
balanced and truly conservative loan- 
ing policy recognizes all of these factors 
and no pressure of local circumstances 
and no argument of any kind should 
influence the banker to place his in- 
stitution in any condition other than 
a thoroughly liquid one. 

The conservative investment course 
is also usually the more profitable 
Here is an actual illustration from H. 
N. Stronck and Company, bank con- 


sultants, Chicago, which is typical of 
the advantages of a conservative, liquid 
investment program: 

Of two banks located in the same 
town, one placed 82 per cent. of its 


funds in local loans, perilously dis- 
regarding the liquidity of its funds; 
the other bank loaned 42 per cent. of 
its funds locally. For the first bank 5 
per cent., and for the second bank 21 
per cent. of the available funds were 
placed in Government and municipal 
securities. In both cases other funds 
over and above cash were invested in 
the various standard types of bonds 
and mortgages. 

The bank which invested almost all 
of its funds locally received 6.6 per 
cent. return; the other bank 5.24 per 
cent. The greater expense connected 
with making local loans, as compared 
with outside investments in the first 
case, was .81 per cent as against .48 
per cent. in the second bank. The net 
losses from local loans averaged .91 
per cent. as against .26 per cent. for 
the bank with the more conservative 


and diversified investment program. 
The net result was that the first bank 
earned 4.34 per cent. before deductions 
for operating expenses other than loan 
administration expense, while the more 
conservative and_ liquid _ institution 
earned 4.50 per cent. 
OTHER IMPORTANT POINTS 

The writer is touching merely on 
the high spots of knowledge which a 
capable banker must bring to the op- 
eration of a successful bank. There 
are other important points. It is the 
responsibility of the management not 
to tie up its demand deposits in the 
capital structure of customer businesses. 
The demand funds of a commercial 
bank are properly loaned only for 
short time purposes. These com: 
mercial loans are for crop making, for 
the financing of the processes of manu- 
facture or merchandising, and are to 
be liquidated by the sale of the crop 
or the merchandise manufactured. And 
the bank that loans its demand funds 
to be used in the capital structure of 
business concerns is really backing 
poorly financed businesses, encourag: 
ing marginal competition, rate cutting, 
and distress sales. 

It is important also that only a rea- 
sonable percentage of the bank’s assets 
shall go into long time loans or slow 
securities which cannot be. easily 
liquidated. 

Nowhere have bankers failed more 
completely than in their ignorance on 
the subject of general investment se- 
curities, and in their failure not only 
to invest their own funds wisely, but 
also to encourage sound and diversi- 
fied investment among their customers. 
This sounds like an indictment. It is 
not so intended. It is a stage in the 
evolution of a new and more adequa‘e 
type of bank manager. But if this 
condition prevails ten years from now 
it should be stated as an indictment. 

Would it not be better if we as 
bankers admitted the lack of knowledge 

[Continued on page 348] 





THE CENTRAL FILE AND ITS PLACE IN 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


By CHARLES W. STEVENS 


A comprehensive summary of the practical operation of an important department of 


the modern bank. 


The author is assistant cashier of the Old Colony Trust Com- 


pany of Boston. 


portance of the central file as a 

source of new business. It becomes 
apparent when we discover, as has been 
proved by careful analysis, that 70 per 
cent. of the new business of every bank 
comes through old customers. 

It is not to be assumed that all of 
the new business available from this 
source must of necessity come through 
the large accounts. It has been esti- 
mated by a business extension bureau 
that six out of every hundred checking 
accounts with average balances from 
$350 to $1000 are live prospects for 
two more of the bank’s services. In 
the case of checking accounts above 
$1000, they are found to be prospects 
for at least three services. Thirty-five 
out of each hundred vault customers 
are found to use a second department 
of the bank in which they have a box. 

The man who carries a_ personal 
checking account in one bank, pur- 
chases bonds at another, has a safe de- 
posit box at a third, and may be con- 
sidering making a fourth bank his ex- 
ecutor, is not an unusual case among 
the depositors of every large bank 
throughout the country. The bank 
customer with a vault at some other 
bank is constantly open to solicitation 
by men who know him more intimately 
than the tellers where he keeps his ac- 
count. 

The possibilities of customer cultiva- 
tion through the central file are limit- 
less, because of the additional business 
each customer represents in himself, and 


[ is difficult to overestimate the im- 


From an address before the annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of 


Banking 


because of his connection with other 
concerns or individuals whom he might 
influence to become depositors or cus- 
tomers of the bank. 

The central file is properly called 
the service department for the entire 
bank. The extent and_ character 
of information contained on the cen- 
tral file cards may be as comprehensive 
as that of banks which place on this 
card information covering a depositor’s 
business, social, political, family and 
religious connections. Or it may be 
confined to the name and address of 
the customer and a notice of the vari- 
ous departments of the bank whose 
services he uses. The Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston has en- 
deavored to avoid loading the central 
file with detailed information which 
can be obtained more properly at one 
or another department of the bank. 
The card it uses contains, in addition 
to the name and address of the cus- 
tomer, the name of the introducer, the 
initials of the officer approving and of 
the clerk taking the account, the name 
of the officer to whom it is assigned 
for cultivation,.the amount of deposit, 
the office in which the account is 
opened and any existing connections 
with the bank, either direct or indirect. 
The business or profession of the cus- 
tomer is, of course, entered on the 
card, the date when the account was 
opened and whether the customer is 
a stockholder in the bank. 


PURPOSE OF CENTRAL FILE 


It is the purpose of the central file 
to give an outline of the customer and 
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his connections and to tell where de- 
The card will, of course, indicate in 
tailed information may be obtained. 
addition to this connection with the 
bank such other business connections 
of the customer as it may be informed 
of. Cross references are maintained 
in the case of corporations and signing 
officers and on the names of signers on 
joint and similar accounts. Should 
the customer sign on other banking 
accounts with Old Colony, this in: 
formation is placed on the central file 
card. 

There are at present in the file about 
80,000 active cards. From these cards 
it is possible to learn what departments 
are being used and to make an estimate 
of how active such use may be. In 
the case of a customer using trust 
service, the notation on the central 
file card will indicate whether his con- 
nection with the trust department 
means that the bank is executor or 
trustee under his will, or whether he is 
a beneficiary or trustee under some 
other will or estate having an account 
with Old Colony. 

Information for the central file 
cards comes daily from all depart- 
ments of the bank. ‘This information 
covers new banking or other connec- 
tions, changes of address, closed ac- 
counts, changes in titles, changes in 
signatures, etc. In the case of bank- 
ing accounts the information developed 
from the signature cards is each day 
assembled on a large sheet which cir- 
culates among the officers for com- 
ment and information. On this sheet 
is shown the name of the account, the 
source of the introduction, the amount 
of original deposit, the initial of the 
oficer approving and taking the ac- 
count. This sheet, together with the 
other departmental reports, goes to the 
central file and to the addressing de- 
partment for their information. It is 
from the information circulated in that 
way that the history card in the cen- 
tral file is made. Whether the account 
is a new account or a special account 
on which a card already exists, the in- 


formation is properly assembled by the 
clerks at the central file. One group 
of girls devotes practically its entire 
time to caring for changes in address. 
As may be imagined the bulk of this 
work comes between April and October 
during the vacation period. 

The trust department is one of the 
greatest beneficiaries from information 
secured through the central file. The 
business extension department is of 
course the greatest and most intensive 
user of the information on the central 
file cards, although other departments 
have a very direct interest, as is indi- 
cated by a constant flow of telephone 
inquiries throughout the entire day 
that originate in every department of 
the bank. In segregating accounts by 
industries, for example, the credit de- 
partment makes a valuable use of the 
central file. 

Lists of every: kind of prospects and 
from any source are first checked by 
the central file and no attempt is made 
at solicitation, either direct or by mail, 
until that is done. In making up a list 
of depositors to be considered as trust 
prospects, names are first taken from 
the average balance cards and then 
checked in the central file to see if 
they are already in the trust depart- 
ment, then by the trust department's 
files to be certain that they are not 
among that department’s list of pros- 
pects. 

SELECTION OF PROSPECTS 

When a customer of the bank is 
selected as a prospect for business ex’ 
tension solicitation, the central file 
card is stamped in the upper right 
hand corner with a letter C. In the 
selection of a trust prospect, for ex’ 
ample, if analysis shows little possi- 
bility of business because of the pros 
pect’s connection with other banks, 
that he is already using the bank’s 
trust service, that he is being followed 
by the trust department direct, or that 
he should not be approached for 
other reasons, a letter X is stamped 
over the C, thus closing that particular 
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card as a trust prospect and saving 
future handling. 

A recent study of 2000 central file 
cards taken at random from the file 
showed 3148 active accounts of all 
kinds, or 1.57 per card. Of 1108 
banking accounts 445 had no other 
connection with the bank, 329 had one 
connection, 281 had two connections, 
53 had three or more connections. Of 
the total number of accounts 38 out of 
100 had no other connection, while 
27 out of 100 had two connections. 

The analysis showed a large pro- 
portion of bond and vault customers 
with banking accounts—42 and 38 per 
cent. respectively—while but 10 of each 
hundred bond customers were found 
to be in the trust department. The 
relative size of banking accounts, is of 
course, a factor when considering trust 
prospects. | Cdmputation based on 
these 2000 cards showed tens of thou- 
sands of prospects for every service 
in the bank, making a total that was 
in itself amazing. In estimating trust 
prospects it was assumed that a sub- 
stantial number of the checking ac- 
counts do not represent possibilities 
for trust business. The prospects for 
other services represented by each 
class of account were subjected to 
careful analysis to determine the pro- 
portion of each that might reasonably 
be said to represent business for an- 
other department of the bank. 


ADDRESSING DEPARTMENT 


Supplementing the central file and 
really representing the working me- 
chanical side of the information the 
central file presents is the addressing 
department. Here there are already as- 
sembled in an exceptionally efficient 


manner approximately 28,000' plates 
bearing cards covering the banking 
ledger accounts, 30,000 on corporation 
customers and 300,000 from the trans- 
fer department lists. When finally 
completed, the total will be in excess 
of 500,000. To describe this entire 
mechanism would consume too much 
space. A description of the banking 


department section, however, will 
roughly approximate that of the other 
departments. Each plate is three 
inches by five inches in size and car- 
ries, in addition to the name, address, 
and salutation for printing on form 
letters, a complete picture of the cus- 
tomer’s connection with the Old 
Colony Trust Company. This picture 
is presented partly by information on 
the card which is inserted in the plate 
and partly by colored tabs which are 
affixed to the top edge of the plate. 
Each plate carries a card of a color 
which shows the particular office of 
the bank the account is using, and the 
tabs which indicate the service used. 
For convenience, in the case of bank- 
ing accounts, each office is grouped 
separately. Women depositors are 
segregated in this list both in the case 
of bank customers and corporation cus- 
tomers. 

By means of the colored clips on 
each plate it can be seen at a glance 
just which banking accounts have 
vault, trust, bond or foreign connec- 
tions. We are enabled instantly to 
segregate any class of accounts that 
does not use some other specific service 
as bond buyers who do not use vaults 
or trust department service; banking 
customers who do not use the trust 
department or vault department, and 
stockholders of the bank who do not 
make use of one or more of the bank's 
services. 

The tabs on these plates allow of 
making twenty-four distinct classifica- 
tions. It is possible, however, by the 
use of a multiple system, to increase 
this number without limit. It will in- 
terest bank men to know that accounts 
transferred to the petty ledger can be 
satisfactorily tabbed through this sys- 
tem. The same applies to closed ac- 
counts. Use can also be made of 
these tabs to segregate accounts by 
their balances into groups as desired. 

The metal name plates which form 
part of the plate are used to run off 
the name, address and salutation on 
letters, and by a slight adjustment of 
the machine which blocks out the 
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salutation, the same plate runs off the 
envelope. 

By an arrangement of pins in the 
machine using the plates they can be 
set to print all of a certain kind of 
account, or to skip a particular kind of 
account and print all others. Not 
only this, but several classes of ac- 
counts can be addressed at the same 
time. The entire 30,000 banking plates 
can be run off, and if desired only 
those without a vault connection will 
print. These plates may carry tabs to 
permit of running any class of ac- 
counts for an original letter and sev- 
eral follow-up letters. The tabs can 
be so arranged, also, as to indicate 
when letters should be sent. At the 
present time it takes about twenty 
hours at the rate of 1500 an hour to 
run off a banking or corporation list. 
The bank is now having built a ma- 
chine that will run the list off at the 
rate of 4000 an hour. 

About 78 different forms that vary 
widely in size and shape, including 
monthly statements and bills, for vault 
and corporation, are now used on the 
machines which print from these plates. 
One machine recently installed prints 
an entire letter with address, saluta- 
tion and signature. 


CULTIVATION OF CENTRAL FILE LEADS 


There is no longer any question as 
to the value of a bank’s cultivating the 
leads which develop through the cen- 


tral file. In this cultivation it is 
natural that a bank should first begin 
on those accounts which carry large 
balances. 

Having secured the names from 
average balance cards, they are listed, 
and the central file cards are next se- 
lected. These cards are taken in blocks 
of fifty and are subjected to the most 
careful analysis. 

In seeking prospects for cultivation 
for trust business, for example, the 
cards are analyzed first to find out 
just what services the customer is 
using, who introduced the account, 
and what is his business or profession. 
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It will be understood that professional 
trustees are not likely to prove en 
thusiastic for the appointment of cor: 
porate fiduciaries. The business con- 
nections of the prospect are then stud- 
ied to discover sources of direct con- 
tact. Should it develop that the cus 
tomer is a director in another im: 
portant bank or trust company, it is 
likely that his trust connections are 
established. Thought is given to the 
social connections of the prospect as 
indicative of his contact with other 
banks or bankers and with groups 
which might show his connection with 
professional trustees. 

When a customer card has been 
finally selected, his name, with others, 
is submitted to the officers of the bank 
for comment and suggestions as to ap 
proach. This practice results in very 
definite benefit, as the suggestions se- 
cured cover the possibilities of getting 
the business and the best method of 
approaching the prospect. This is 
sometimes supplemented by offers of 
personal or written introduction. 

The information is now assembled 
by the business extension department 
and the cultivation card made out. 
The customer is then definitely as 
signed for cultivation to one of our 
outside solicitors or to an officer of 
the bank. These cultivation cards are 
5x8 in size. They carry a complete 
story from the central file card and 
after assignment will carry the con: 
densed report of all visits made, to 
gether with the final disposal of that 
particular prospect. 

Much the same method is employed 
in the case of banking prospects ex’ 
cept, however, that before soliciting 
the account of a corporation with 
which the customer may be connected, 
the name of the corporation is sub 
mitted to the credit department for its 
approval. The record on an individ- 
ual’s card showing his connection with 
corporations or other firms is of great 
value in solicitation. This advantage 
develops in knowing that he is a di 
rector in one or another company 
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whose account the bank would like to 
secure. 

The cards of corporations are studied 
when selected for cultivation, first to 
learn if all the officers of the corpora- 
tion carry accounts with Old Colony 
or make use of its trust or other serv- 
ices. The information on these cards 
is also of value in showing the other 
companies with whom these officers 
may be connected as directors, or with 
whom they may do business. This in- 
formation is especially useful in the 
bank’s effort to secure business from 
concerns in a similar line and in col- 
lateral lines. It is, of course, of direct 


value as a source of credit information. 
Judging entirely from the experi- 
ence of the Old Colony Trust Com- 


pany in the installation and operation 
of a central file, no bank of 10,000 or 
more customers can afford to be with- 
out the practical aid to management 
and expansion such a file represents. 
With continued growth in number of 
depositors, officers find it more and 
more difficult to maiatain touch with 
the bank’s customers while meeting in- 
creasing pressure of routine duties. In 
the case of a bank with a new busi- 
ness department a central file becomes 
absolutely necessary equipment. The 
sales opportunities made possible 
through having such a cus:omer record 
as the central file represents are ines- 
timable. Without such an aid to direct 
or personal solicitation the selling ef- 
forts of the new business department 
cannot be profitably employed. 


THE TREND FOR 593 CORPORATIONS 


[Continued from page 332] 


instead of 9.7 times. Common divi- 
dends were covered 1.4 times instead 
of 1.8 times. 

The ratio of total current assets of 
all these companies to current liabilities 
improved from 4.1 to 1 in 1926, to 
43 to 1 in 1927. Current assets de- 
clined $21,000,000, one-fifth of 1 per 
cent.; while current liabilities declined 
$168,000,000 or 5Y2 per cent. The total 
cash account increased $93,000,000 or 
2) per cent. Accounts receivable de- 
creased $294,000,000 or 9 per cent.; 
and inventories declined $32,000,000 
or six-tenths of 1 per cent. The total 
amount owed to banks, however, was 
$37,000,000 more than in 1926, rep- 
resenting an 84 per cent. increase. 

tt may be assumed that to some ex- 
tent the improvement in composite net 
tangible assets resulted from new fi- 
nancing during the year, as earnings 


were insufficient to provide for both 
this improvement and the increased dis- 
bursements to the holders of securities. 

This composite picture of the position 
of nearly 600 leading corporations is 
not necessarily a cause for alarm. In 
many cases the added investment in 
property will make for greater efh- 
ciency, larger sales and _ increasing 
profits. Some corporations are in all 
major respects in a better position than 
ever. The point is that no one cor- 
poration can continue, for several years, 
to follow the average trend of all these 
corporations—without unfavorable ef- 
fect on the investment value of its se- 
curities. 

It is increasingly important for the 
investor not to act merely on “tips” or 
hopes. He should insist on definite 
facts—and recommendations from de- 
pendable sources. 
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COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October 1-4. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Globe, October 27-28. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


ASSOCIATION OF BANK WOMEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 30-October 4. 
President, Jean Arnot Reid, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO. 
CIATION, Utica, N. Y., September 17-20. 
Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 231 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gary, September 19-21. Secretary, Miss 
Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow building, 
Indianapolis. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION, Atlantic City, October 14-19. Sec. 
retary, Clayton G. Schray, 105 South La- 
Salle street, Chicago. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIA. 
TION, Louisville, September 12-13. Sec 
retary, Harry G. Smith, 300 Louisville Na- 
tional Bank building, Louisville. 


MONTANA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA. 
TION, joint meeting with Wyoming Bankers 
Association, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone 
Park, September 3-4. Secretary, John 
Romersa, president Bank of Commerce, 
Kalispell. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS — ASSOCIA- 
TION, Omaha, October 17-18. Head 
quarters, Fontanelle Hotel. Secretary, Wil- 
liam B. Hughes, 908 Woodmen building, 
Omaha. 


LIQUIDITY, PROFITS AND MANAGEMENT 


[Continued from page 342] 


in the banking profession upon this 
vast and increasingly intricate subject 


of investments? For with this admis- 
sion, we should be free to engage 
specialists and organize this subject in 
a fundamentally sound manner. 

You are doubtless familiar with 
what has been done by many trust 
companies and departments to organ- 
ize a staff division which constantly 
specializes in the analysis of securities. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTION 


In relation to this subject of invest- 
ments, the writer would like to offer 
a suggestion for serious, practical con- 
sideration and action. Many banks 
are not large enough to carry the extra 
burden of a security analysis depart- 
ment, nor do they have available out- 
side counsel and information to help 
them in the proper and sound invest- 
ment of their funds. For the guidance 
of bankers in planning their invest- 
ment programs, the writer suggests 
the possibility of the American Bankers 


Association arranging in co-operation 
with the Investment Bankers Associa: 
tion of America to provide a service 
whereby counsel would be given 
bankers regarding the various phases 
of a sound bank investment program. 
By comprehensive study and analysis, 
the proper investment policies for a 
commercial bank could be determined. 
Individual banks over the country 
might receive advice and counsel re- 
garding how best to arrange their 
particular investment programs. 

The information given would cover 
the types of securities suitable for 
bank investment, the proportions of 
each type of security, the maturities, 
liquidity, yield, and other phases of 
this important subject. In addition, 
the counsel given would take into con- 
sideration short time securities, invest 
ments for trust acounts. and all other 
pertinent factors. If this service were 
provided, the smallest banker in the 
smallest town might have available the 
finest experience and advice on bank 
investment policies. 

[To be concluded in the October issue] 





THE BANKER’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD 
BUSINESS MERGERS 


By ARTHUR J. PEEL 


A great many half-baked merger schemes, says the author, would never be approved 

if clients and prospective clients of banks took the banker into their confidence, but 

the banker, in his turn, must know enough about his clients’ businesses to be in a 
position to offer constructive advice. 


N the sea of American business a 
[ vverser current is again active, 

and many concerns, representing 
a great variety of businesses, are being 
swept into the current, with expecta- 
tions that, by merging, losses will be 
turned into profits, high production 
costs into low costs, and overhead ex- 
pense reduced. The classes of busi- 
ness affected include among _ others, 
printing, paper houses, dealers and 
manufacturers of building supplies, 
building contractors and retail stores. 

With this development the banks 
are intimately concerned. With its 
dangers, many people, including some 
bankers, are not sufficiently acquainted. 

This revival of interest in mergers, 
consolidations and other forms of com- 
bines in certain classes of business en- 
terprise, should not be confused with 
the old “trust” idea which disappeared 
with the passing of the Sherman Act 
torty-odd years ago. Nor must it be 
identified with the later revival which 
had for its object the control of raw 
material and units of production. 
There is little that can be condemned 
in the present phase of the merger, if 
It is judged only as to its purpose. 
Mergers are effected today, primarily 
for the purpose of securing larger and 
better markets and reducing the cost 
of selling and distribution. The chain 
store is an example of the modern 
form of merger. The chain stores do 
not seek a monopoly, they seek only 


extensive markets and low selling 
costs, 


But the success of certain types of 


mergers has fired the imagination of 
some business men to such a degree 
that they see in the consolidation idea 
the solution to all their problems. The 
idea appeals particularly to concerns 
that have been struggling to keep out 
of the “red.” In fact, the considera- 
tion and effecting of a combine is 
frequently in itself a tacit admission 
that something is wrong and that the 
firms or individuals concerned feel the 
need of some kind of protection. Let 
us consider a concrete instance: Two 
concerns engaged in the manufacture 
of a building product have, for the 
last two years, made no profits. On 
the assumption that “united we stand, 
divided we fall” they agree to amal- 
gamate; they may even go to the ex- 
tent of accepting the age-old, but ex- 
ploded, fallacy that “two can live as 
cheaply as one.” Notwithstanding the 
perfectly obvious fact that 0 plus 0 
does not equal 2, they become inspired 
with a new hope and look forward to 
the elimination of the red figure on 
the profit and loss statement. It will 
be perfectly evident that nothing will 
happen unless something is injected 
into the picture which did not exist 
when the two concerns were operating 
as individual units. Fortunately, it 
doesn’t take them long to see this, and 
since they have pinned their faith to 
the doctrine of merging, they approach 
another local concern doing the same 
class of business, with a proposition to 
come into the combine. This partic- 
ular firm has been doing a fair busi- 
ness and showing profits, but the idea 
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of tying up with the others appeals to 
the owners because they see possi- 
bilities of increased markets, lower op- 
erating expenses, and bigger profits. 
But 0 plus 0 plus 1 still does not equal 
3, and while the first two concerns 
stand to benefit by the inclusion of the 
third firm in the merger, the latter is 
in danger of seeing its profits reduced 
by two-thirds, or, what is worse, car- 
rying dead wood. 
INVITING DISILLUSIONS 

In order that we may understand 
clearly the situation, we must analyze 
the expectations of the people whose 
ownership holdings will be affected 
by coming into a merger of the type 
jus: described. If they imagine that 
such a merger is going to result in a 
reduction of operating and production 
expenses, it is likely they will be sadly 
disillusioned at the outset. 

Failure to show profits must be due 


to one or more of the following causes: 


(1) High production costs; (2) too 
much overhead; (3) failure to secure 
sales volume; or, (3) too low selling 
prices. 

High production costs may be due 
to inadequate or old machinery and 
methods, inefficient management and 
help, and lack of efficient cost control. 
To remedy this means an increase in 
expenditure. We are faced right here 
with a paradox: In order to decrease 
costs, we must increase expenditure. 
The manner in which this develops in 
actual practice is that it is usually 
necessary to engage the services of ex- 
pert engineers and accountants to sur- 
vey the plants and operations, prepare 
and install modern systems of control. 
But in addition to the experts’ fees, it 
will be necessary to increase the office 
force, order new forms, books, and 
other forms of record. It is seldom 
that an amalgamation of interests and 
management takes place without the 
new company’s being obligated to this 
additional expense. This is particularly 
true when the merger has taken place 


between concerns that have been al- 
lowed to run down because of lack of 
working capital. 

But there is something of greater im- 
portance than a reduction of operating 
costs—if this is possible; often it is 
not—and that is, how and where to 
increase sales. After all, it doesn't 
matter what a thing costs if the sale 
will allow for a margin of profit, and 
sales are in sufficient volume to net a 
fair return on invested capital. This 
brings us to the real issue—increased 
sales. It will be quite evident that if 
three concerns consolidate, and two of 
them have shown little or no profit 
prior to the amalgamation, the sales of 
the combined companies must at least 
equal three times the sales of the one 
concern which did show a profit when 
operating as an individual plant. This 
means that selling expense must be in- 
creased in order to secure sales volume. 

If delivery equipment is used, it is 
more than likely that a considerable 
outlay must be made for additional 
trucks: old and inefficient trucks must 
be sold, and a proper system of truck 
expense control must be established. 

Thus all along the line, a merger 
usually means an immediate increase 
of expense. 


THE QUESTION OF ADDITIONAL WORK’ 
ING CAPITAL 


This naturally brings up the ques*ion 
of additional working capital, and here 
is where we find a point of contact 
with the banks. It may be a thoroughly 
sound principle that new capital should 
be introduced into a business only to 
the extent that the business can ab 
sorb the additional capital during 
periods of expansion, but here is a case 
where new capital is essential in order 
to make any expansion possible. Con 
sequently the people whose ownership 
holdings are affected proceed to go out 
for additional capital, either by selling 
additional stock, or by some other 
means of financing. If the aid of the 
bank is sought, either to dispose of the 
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additional stock, or to advance work- 
ing capital, a serious problem is often 
created—for the bank. 

In one instance known to the writer, 
three concerns effected a merger. The 
local banks were already carrying 
paper for all three coacerns when they 
were operating as individual units. 
When the amalgamation was effected 
the need for additional working cap- 
ital was imperative, yet the new com- 
pany had nothing to show but a finan- 
cial statement which would have at- 
tracted none but a generous, public- 
spirited, local financier who was will- 
ing to take a chance to promote a local 
enterprise sponsored by men whose in- 
tegrity was beyond question, and a 
hypothetical prospect of increased sales 
which depended entirely on a consid- 
erable territorial expansion. The phil- 
anthropist was not forthcoming, and 
the matter was put right up to the 
banks. To refuse accommodation would 


have jeopardized the banks’ chances of 
getting anything on the paper they 
were already carrying. To attempt to 
sell the new stock was impossible. To 
accept additional paper was to take a 


big chance. One source of protection 
was open to them, and that was to re- 
quire the personal indorsement of the 
president of the company on all notes, 
since he was the only man in the new 
organization whose private means were 
sufhcient security. This created ill- 
feeling, caused a breach in the new or- 
ganization, and antagonized the presi- 
dent of the company, but it was the 
only thing the banks could do. 


THE MAIN ISSUE 


The men whose ownership holdings 
in the three individual companies were 
affected by the merger should, of course, 
have consulted with the bankers before 
the merger went through, and agreed 
on some sound financing plan before 
the deal was consummated. But would 
the bankers have clearly visualized the 
situation? Would they have realized 
that there was only one main issue; 
it wasn’t, how would the merger re- 
duce operating and overhead expense 
but, how, and where, and to what ex- 
tent would sales be increased during 
the periods of expansion? This would 
predicate a knowledge of markets, ad- 
vertising possibilities and turnover. 

A great many half-baked merger 
schemes would never be approved if 
clients and prospective clients took the 
banker into their confidence, but the 
banker, in his turn, must know enough 
about his clients’ business to be in a 
position to offer constructive advice. 
This is particularly true in smaller 
towns and communities where the 
banker is “Tom” or “Harry” to every- 
one in town, and has social contacts 
with men whom he can or cannot ac- 
commodate in a business way. To 
“mind your own business” is no longer 
practical advice to the banker. It is 
his business to know a good deal about 
other people’s concerns today. There 
are many opportunities where this 
knowledge may be used constructively 
and wisely, and in no phase of modern 
business would this be more valuable 
than when his clients are talking 
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The Traders National Bank 


of Scranton, Pennsylvania 


extending its banking home, relies again upon 


Library Bureau for its equipment needs 


March, 1907. An L. B. Salesman calling 
at the Traders National Bank, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. His suggestion—a better 
index for the signature file. His order—a 
dollar’s worth of guides. 


A few months later. The same L. B. sales- 
man entrusted with the task of providing 
complete furnishings for the splendid new 
building of the Traders National Bank. 


Years pass. Friendship ripens. An L. B. 
Man always consulted when problems of 
methods and equipment arise. His sugges- 
tions prove sound. His equipment stands 
the gaff. 


March, 1928. An L. B. Man has com- 
pleted his contract for equipment made 
necessary by extensive alterations and addi- 
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will earn your friendship, too. For the 
L. B. Man has an analytical mind. His 
survey of a problem of routine elicits a 
practical remedy. His service, when build- 
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THE “WHAT FOR” OF THE BUSINESS 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


By E. RuTH JONES 


Who needs a special reference library, who uses it and why, and what benefits are 
to be derived from it, are some of the questions answered by the author of this 


article. 


Miss Jones is reference librarian of the Security Trust and Savings Bank 


of Los Angeles. 


ist (just who would require a 

search by the reference librarian), 
that the who, when, where and how 
were the four principal parts of any 
newspaper story. Somewhat the same 
elements of time, place and circum: 
stance enter into the justification of a 
special library’s existence, especially 
when it is a business reference library. 

Both before and after it has been es- 


[’ was once said by a noted journal- 


tablished, the special library may be put 
to the inquisition by the critical com- 
pany executive in terms about as fol- 
lows: “Who make use of our library, 
and what good does that do us?” 
“Why can’t they just as well use some 


other place?” ‘What do you actually 
do, and how do you do it?” The re- 
sponses to these catechisms will con- 
stitute the special library’s mission in 
life and its vindication. That such an- 
swers, when intelligently given, have 
been sufficient to persuade the reason- 
able-minded, is proved by the expan- 
sion of special libraries throughout the 
United States, both in number and 
sphere of influence. 

While the case for the special library 
may be stated in terms applying gen- 
erally to all such agencies, the state- 
ment will come most readily from the 
business reference librarian in terms of 
business reference. 

In the first place, it may be stated 
that when any business organization 
has attained to the size and scope where 
it has a considerable staff, is called 
upon to deal not only with technical 


problems of magnitude and variety, but 
also with the innumerable economic 
problems which affect the business with 
which it is concerned, the reference 
function becomes well-nigh indispen- 
sable to it. Under these circumstances, 
the staff must be supplied with statis- 
tical, textual and monographic material 
upon special topics which come before 
it for treatment under special circum- 
stances, and at the same time its mem- 
bers must be intelligently supplied con- 
tinually with the periodical and other 
literature which will keep them abreast 
of current developments in the field. 
The importance of all this, under pres- 
ent-day competitive conditions, will not 
be hard to impress upon an enlightened 
business executive. It makes little dif- 
ference whether the field is narrow and 
highly specialized or broadly touches a 
wide variety of subjects. In the one 
case the library’s special equipment and 
the librarian’s specialization are invalu- 
able, in the other the very breadth 
makes the library service a necessity. 


GENERAL LIBRARIES CANNOT RENDER 
SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


It will not do to make the objection 
that all this sort of thing can be done 
as well by a general library without the 
expense of a special bureau. Remark- 
ably efficient as are the reference de- 
partments of the big city libraries, 
these, even where accessible, cannot 
hope to render the specialized service 
requisite under present conditions. 
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Even if these departments were manned 
with specialists in every important field 
of human activity, they would not have 
the time to devote to the individual 
problems which the special librarian is 
able to give. And there is a still. fur- 
ther contribution which the special 
librarian is able to make. Due to the 
intimate connection which the special 
librarian has with the institution which 
he or she serves, it is possible to know 
the individual needs of the institution 
and its personnel in a way not possible 
to the public librarian meeting a casual 
request for help. 

The special reference library, there- 
fore, may be said to have distinctive 
advantages of time and place (the 
when and the where), which may be 
summarized under the following heads: 

(a) Accessibility, in that the as- 
sistance rendered and material fur- 
nished are close enough to the person 
seeking it to be reached conveniently 
and without great loss of time. 

(b) Specificness, by. which is meant 
speciality in the type of material fur- 
nished. 

(c) Completeness, in that the ma- 
terial furnished completely covers the 
point, both in the scope of the material 
and its up-to-date character. 

(d) Personal contact and familiar- 
ity with the problem presented and the 
personal peculiarities of the person con- 
cerned therewith. : 

In the second place, the special ref- 
erence library, in addition to being of 
positive use to the staff of the institu- 
tion which gives it support, can be 
made a constructive contributor to the 
development of the good-will value of 
the organization. Many types of cor- 
porations today definitely seek the pre- 
ferment of the public by performing 
public service functions. Most fre- 
quently the service rendered takes the 
form of supplying the public gratui- 
tously with information of a varied 
character. In no case is this condition 
more completely exemplified than in the 
case of hanks. Abetted and encouraged 
by the banker himself, the business 
man and the public generally today 


come to the bank for consultation and 
advice not only upon matters directly 
affecting business, but upon the great- 
est variety of human affairs. 

The banker, furthermore, is every- 
where regarded as a leader in the com- 
munity and, .as such, is called upon to 
participate in the solution of all the 
many problems which affect its wel- 
fare. In this role, he must prepare re- 
ports, write articles and make speeches. 
To the extent that he does all these 
things well, is his prestige enhanced 
and the good-will of his institution pro- 
moted. The energies of many special 
libraries connected with business in- 
stitutions are as much directed toward 
assisting the public directly, and aiding 
the company’s personnel indirectly to 
assist the public, as they are devoted to 
the internal activities of the organiza- 
tion. 


METHOD OF REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Most difficult of all to describe is the 
method or how of the special reference 
library. It should be made clear that 
such a library is not so much a deposi- 
tory of books and other printed ma- 
terial as it is a workshop for the speedy 
production of highly specialized and 
urgently required information. While 
it is true that certain most frequently 
needed tools in the form of manuals, 
guides, year-books and all such refer- 
ence sources are kept immediately 
available, and that a carefully selected 
collection of treatises on the field to 
which the library is related is main- 
tained, only such material as is es- 
sential to prompt and effective per- 
formance or that is not elsewhere ob- 
tainable, is preserved. 

The reference librarian uses every 
trick and device at hand to secure the 
answers to the questions asked, in the 
shortest possible time. Sometimes the 
fact that is sought is elementary and 
can be provided out of a compedium 
within a moment’s time. It may be the 
sort of thing readily to be had by any 
person upon application to the public 
library, with the processes of which, 
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however, many persons have not the 
slightest notion. The reference library 
of a bank, bearing in mind the possi- 
bility of good-will development, is 
pleased to act as clearing-house. Some 
assignments require the use of public 
library material, of the material of 
other special libraries, and of informa- 
tion in the hands of private persons and 
concerns. Sometimes the chase of the 
elusive data leads across the city and 
back again, a chase pursued perhaps 
both by telephone and personal inter- 
view. In such cases the greatest in- 


genuity may have to be exercised to 
run the quarry to earth. 

The foregoing suggests a concluding 
comment on the qualifications and per- 


sonal qualities to be desired in the 
special reference librarian. Technical 
training is, of course, essential, with 
specialization in reference work and 
special knowledge and experience in the 
chosen field. But the technical training 
must not have resulted in too great an 
allegiance to set forms and processes. 
What are required above all else are 
the personal qualities of initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, an open 
mind and a zest for the game of at- 
tacking and overcoming the difficult 
and the unusual. These, combined 
with a spirit of helpfulness, make of 
the special librarian’s function a serv 
ice of value to others and an occupa- 
tion of satisfaction to herself. 


ALFRED LOEWENSTEIN—THE MAN WHO 
COULD NOT STOP! 


By Guy Hickok 


Reprinted, by permission, from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


AN man, can any man, live at 

the speed made possible by 

modern invention? Or will he 
be broken by the machines he has 
created? As an answer to this ques- 
tion, more than in any other way, the 
death of the multi-millionaire banker, 
Alfred Loewenstein, falling from his 
private airplane over the English Chan- 
nel, is significant. 

Loewenstein is the first man of any 
importance to attempt to force his 
mind and body to keep the pace set 
by all the modern devices he could use. 
His career as a mere financier, begin- 
ning with only his father’s debts and 
ending as organizer of scores, and as 
director and shareholder in almost 
numberless enterprises, would be start- 
ling, but not significant. Many men 
have done the same. 

It was using as his tools all of the 
latest machinery of speed, speed in the 
air, speed on the ground, speed over the 
wire and speed in the ether, attempt- 
ing to expand one normal human ex- 


istence until it participated in almost 
every activity open to human existences, 
and which broke itself doing it, that 
made Loewenstein’s life different. 
Loewenstein tried to be a superman, 
and in trying died. If any man could 
have been the superman, Loewenstein 
seemed made to be that man. 

Of Herculean physical strength and 
tireless, of equal intellectual vigor, and 
inexhaustible, of limitless fertile in- 
itiative, and totally unhampered by 
hesitation or fear, he had no vices. All 
of his great faculties, physical and in- 
tellectual, went into his life. None of 
his power was wasted or diminished 
even by little things, such as a cheer- 
ing drink or a calming whiff of tobacco 
smoke. But with it all he could not 
keep pace with his machines; and he 
died. 

Though he started only with debts, 
Alfred Loewenstein was not a self- 
made man. While he was being edu- 
cated his father was well-to-do. It was 
only after he had broken with his 
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father at the age of nineteen and had 
left home with less than $2,000 that 
he became poor. His father’s affairs 


collapsed in a speculation in asbestos 
mines and young Alfred took up the 
load of debts, determined to pay them. 


A SPECULATOR IN .FUTURES 


From the beginning Loewenstein was 
a speculator in futures. And he was 
that to the end. He had a flair for 
smelling out beginnings that were des- 
tined to grow. Loewenstein invented 
nothing. Men invented, found new 
processes, new products, half developed 
them with limited capital, and lan- 
guished, discouraged, their shares value- 
less, their futures hopeless. 

Loewenstein scented them from afar, 
made up his mind that their innova- 
tions had promise, bought them up, 
organized them into new companies, 
took the initial chance, revitalized them 
and then sold off the new organizations 
at a handsome profit to investors with 
initiative than he. Loewenstein 
passed on to new futures, repeating 
the process on an ever growing scale. 

He was a Midas turning all he 
touched into gold. His system was one 
that precluded rest or repose. He had 
ever to be mounting new steeds, find- 
ing new futures low and lifting them 
high. It was shortly after .the war 
that Loewenstein discovered that his 
ever-increasing need for speed neces- 
sitated a complete abandonment of or- 
dinary communication. For him rail- 
roads, steamships and the mails be- 
came obsolete. 

Others bought private airplanes as 
a fad. Loewenstein adopted them and 
all that could be associated with them 
as instruments of his trade. One office 
was not enough. One office in each 
of several financial capitals was not 
enough. An office traveling with him 
on ships and trains was not enough. 
He appeared one day at Biarritz with 
the first flying office known to man, a 
complete business staff working on 
shifts around the clock, every member 
ready to fly anywhere, any time at the 


less 


greatest speed at which wings and 
motors could carry them. 


A FANTASTIC EXISTENCE 


His existence became a tumult, but 
never a debauch. Fantastic it was that 
he should spend a small fortune sending 
an airplane from the Coast of Biscay 
to London to get his old hat or an 
umbrella that he had forgotten. Bizarre 
it was that he should give a dinner in 
London, sending one airplane to Mos- 
cow for the caviar and another to Cen- 
tral France for specially fed fowl. 
But his personal pleasures remained 
sane and simple. He found time for 
boxing, for horsemanship, for swim- 
ming. The mechanical gambling of 
the casinos attracted him little, women 
rot at all. 

He was married to a beautiful and 
charming woman and strangely, in the 
midst of his tumultuous career, his 
family life was simple and sane. The 
dizzy speed with which he did all his 
business by air did save him that. It 
was the life of a super Monte Cristo. 
One day he was photographed in a silk 
hat being congratulated by the French 
president after one of his eighty race 
horses had won a Grand Prix. An 
hour later he was in the air en route 
to London or Amsterdam, dictating 
wireless messages to his French, English 
and Belgian secretaries. A few direc- 
tors’ meetings in London, and he was 
living quiet hours on his English estate, 
or riding to hounds with the Prince of 
Wales, and not falling off his horse. 
Cabled dispatches of the British hunt 
were barely in the French newspapers 
before he was walking through the cor- 
ridors of the Ritz Hotel in Paris, dic- 
tating to a secretary who climbed with 
him into a waiting motor car to be 
whisked to a waiting airplane which 
was to take his whole office to Brussels. 

He seemed, in spite of the dizz 
speed at which he lived, to have him- 
self thoroughly under control. Every 
summer he stopped and took a rational 
vacation at some quiet watering place. 
The sensational rumors that he was 
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treated in sanitariums for mental ex- 
haustion or that he took a cure for the 
use of narcotics that had gained too 
strong a hold upon him have not 
stood up. 


AN INCREDIBLE PARADOX 


Most incredible of all the paradoxes 
of this strange being was the fact that 
he was devoutly, and very simply, re- 
ligious. It is said that even his most 
ruthless speculations were preceded by 
prayers. There are stories of a pro- 
digious memory, that he carried the 
last quarterly report of every company 
in which he was interested in his head 
and could dictate the statements of all 
of them to stenographers as rapidly as 
they could take them down. One sec- 


retary had to be on duty within call. 


at night, ready to note any business 
thought that woke him or kept him 
from sleeping. 

Within late months the strain began 
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to tell. He began to drop asleep in his 
office chair, in his airplane, anywhere, 
and then to terrify his staff by be- 
ginning to talk business and dictate 
telegrams in the strange waking slum- 
ber into which he had fallen. Some- 
times they could scarcely tell whether 
he was awake or asleep. It was the 
exhaustion of nerves that made Na- 
poleon sleep in his saddle during his 
later battles. 

The man could not stop. Merely 
attending to the monsters he had al- 
ready created would have kept him in 
the air, rushing from capital to capital. 
It had become a routine with him. He 
did not seem to hurry, yet the speed 
was too fast. July 4 he started home 
to Brussels from London, a quiet re- 
turn it was to be, with a mere three 
secretaries and a valet in the machine 
besides himself, the pilot and the me- 
chanic. And he walked out of the 
door of the plane into thin air. The 
first superman was gone. 


IN MEMORY OF MOLLY MATCHES 


By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


The interesting story of an era—now happily past—in which the bank sneak thief 
flourished and during which the resourceful “Molly Matches” prospered at the 
expense of the banks through his reprehensible operations. 


F “Molly Matches” were rekindled 
he would feel very much put out, 
indeed, for things have changed 
since his flame of life ceased to flicker. 


Counted as the world’s worst bank 
sneak thief, Molly got thousands of 
dollars in his time by hook or crook. 
He and his “pals even used bent pins 
and strings in fishing bundles of bills 
out of cashiers’ windows. In this age 
when some ‘banks have open, screenless 
counters one thinks of Mollie’s methods 
as out of date. It was only a few weeks 
ago, for all that, that a youth, who 
seems to have been an awkward ama- 
teur, was caught in a New York bank 
trying to annex a thousand dollar bill 
with a bit of gum tied to a string. And 
Just to show that there is nothing new 


under the sun, a warning has been sent 
out by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion advising its members that a team 
of bank sneaks who used a wax ended 
cane had been operating in the East and 
were headed toward the Middle West. 

What with many protective devices 
and the activities of guards and private 
detectives, the bank sneak is a rare bird 
now, yet how he used to fill his crop 
with his pickings and stealings! Wall 
Street especially was easy for him, both 
inside the banks and on its pavements. 

“Molly Matches’ ” real name was John 
Larney. Slender, rather feminine in 
face and figure, he used to dress himself 
up as a “match girl.” There are no 
match girls now but there were flocks 
of them back in the Seventies. They 
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leadership in the 
field of check protection 


From the invention and manufac- 
ture of the first Protectograph, in 
1899, have grown the present world- 
wide activities of The Todd Com- 
pany and the most comprehensive 
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bore a striking resemblance to the sweet 
young things who in 1928 sell cigars 
and cigarettes in cabarets and speak- 
easies. Larney sold matches in lower 
Broadway and even in Broad and Wall 
and often helped his customers light up 
cheroots after buying of his wares. As 
a pickpocket it is said that in one after- 
noon he cleaned up $2,000 in the Street. 


* * * 


After the bloom of youth had passed, 
Molly became a “stall” for bank sneaks. 
He still had about him a helpless, inno- 
cent kid air and could put on the 
timidity of a startled fawn. He was 
always looking for advice at cashiers’ 
windows. His acting was so good that 
he could hold the undivided attention 
of anybody for five or ten minutes, by 
asking questions, and getting speeches 
on banking methods talked to him. 
While he got all the eyes and ears of a 
cashier, his accomplice would slip a 
hook.under the grill of the window and 


gently draw out a stack of greenbacks. 
In most cases, there was a third member 
of the gang, who served as a cover for 


the operator. Often somewhere in the 
bank or close to the door was a fourth 
who could signal a warning and aid in 
the getaway. The success of the trick 
was due mainly to the skill of the “stall” 
or the “talker” for he also had to with- 
draw slowly and unobserved from the 
scene sO as to prevent a too sudden 
discovery of loss. In those good, old 
days when police protection in Wall 
street amounted to little, the thief could 
make a run for it, but it was always up 
to the stall to cover the retreat whether 
it was swift or slow. 

New York became too small for 
“Molly Matches” and so in various 
guises he and his gang started on a tour 
of the nation. One of his appearances 
was in a small city in Illinois (Gales- 
burg) where he posed as a traveling 
canvasser who wanted to buy a New 
York draft. He was so sorry he said 
to bother anybody with such “chicken 
feed” as he piled on the ledge of the 
tellers window silver dollars, half 
dollars, quarters and even dimes. He 


. 
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seemed such a timid, embarrassed soul, 
that the man behind the wicket kept 
re-assuring him all the time, and trying 
to put him entirely at ease. Close to 
Molly, as it was recalled afterwards, 
was a tall man, who seemed impatient 
at all the delay at first, but finally he 
too smiled kindly and said he was really 
in no hurry at all and opened a news- 
paper. Under cover of the paper and 
the tolerant stranger, the “taker” 
sneaked in a hook and got away with 
$9,600 in bills. The coverer and the 
taker slipped away unnoticed. Molly 
swept his specie into a bag, murmured 
that he was sorry that he had not as 
much money as he thought he had, 
and would go back to his hotel to get 
the balance. With many thanks and 
apologies he vanished. 

There had been four in this job. 
They had driven up to the bank in a 
ramshackle wagon drawn by one horse 
and anyone seeing them might easily 
have believed they were canvassers or 
peddlers selling wares among the 
farmers. In the wagon were several 
wooden packing boxes, one with cheap 
tinware sticking up over the top. The 
driver was the lookout. After the theft, 
all four escaped in the wagon which 
was slowly driven away and then, with 
the horse, was abandoned in a field. 
Molly was caught a few days later in 
St. Louis; and later “Red” Keeney, the 
sneak was captured, but the others were 
never taken. 

The boldness of some of the old time 
sneak thieves surpassed that of the hold- 
up men of the present. Once it was 
possible, for instance, for a wiry ath- 
letic robber, to leap up on the edge or 
flange of a counter, bend jack-knife 
fashion over the screen, and grab all his 
hands could hold. He then would dash 
out of the door and usually make good 
his escape. The attention of the cashier, 
of course, was distracted by a stall, a 
smooth and affable person, who looked 
as though he might be a successful 
merchant. His attire was faultless in 
its good taste and dignity in most cases. 
In the confusion he could generally pass 
unquestioned into the street. One of 
this gentry after what seemed a perfect 
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operation, was seized as he was almost 
on the threshold. He had attracted 
comment by wearing spats on a hot 
August day and made himself a marked 
man. The gaiters had given a false 
note to an almost perfect ensemble. The 
nettings which are now placed over the 
tops of cashiers’ cages are reminders of 
the days of the leaping sneaks. 


* * * 


There has been a movement lately 
for bankers and brokers to wear smocks 
when engaged in business. Years ago 
cashiers and tellers in banks were en- 
cased in long linen dusters. Often those 
garments were covered with black and 
red ink spots and other signs of industry. 
A cashier in a New York bank on enter: 
ing his cage one morning a little late 
was somewhat surprised to find another 
man in his place—clad in a spotty 
duster. The cashier was abashed. He 
was a commuter who was sometimes a 
little late and for that reason he felt a 
little hesitant about expressing his mis: 
trust of the other occupant of the cage. 
He finally did demand what it was all 
about and got back a tart answer that 
it would be well for him to see the 
president. This he did and when he 
got back, the other man and $20,000 
were missing. 

The accomplished sneak had camou- 
flaged a duster for himself and had 
entered the bank hatless with the bold 
assurance of one who __ belonged. 
He opened the door leading into the 
cage by a simple twist of the wrist, and 
went to work with the precision of a 
man who knew his business. Such a 
scheme could probably not be worked 
in 1928 when the divisions back of the 
screen are so carefully guarded by intri- 
cate locks, but there is never a time 
when caution can be abandoned. 

The duster device was used in the 
same way in a safety deposit vault. A 
benign, old gentleman had been clipping 
coupons, when some one touched him 
lightly on the shoulder and called 
cheerily “Good morning, Mr. Vander- 
bilt, is there anything I can do to help 
you?” Flattered by being mistaken for 


a prominent figure in finance he replied, 
“Oh, No thank you.” The man in the 
ink spotted duster, as though suddenly 
realizing his mistake, said “Oh, I beg 
your pardon. The resemblance is so 
striking between you and the Com- 
modore, that I was confused.” Several 
months later, when the capitalist went 
to resume his pleasant practice of 
coupon amputation, he found nothing 
in his box on which to operate. The 
thief, posing as an employe, had opened 
the box, taken the bonds and substi- 
tuted worthless paper while’ he was 
tapping the customer on the back. The 
flattered and flustered patron had 
turned the key of the box lock without 
looking again, and had put the re- 
ceptacle back in its place. Meanwhile 
there had been time to dispose of the 
stolen securities. 

This duster’ strategem worked so well 
for years that sneaks would overtake 
errand boys sent to the banks for 
money, tell them a mistake had been 
made, and take part of the bills away 
from them. The garments could easily 
be discarded in an areaway or thrown 
into an ash can in an obscure street or 


alley. 
x * * 


Without disguise, the sneaks of 
yesteryear preyed on the innocent even 
in the open spaces of large banks. A 
favorite trick of theirs was to throw a 
$5 or $10 bill on the floor at the feet 
of a client who was counting his money 
at a check desk. 

“Pardon me,” came a courteous voice, 
“but have you not dropped something?” 

While the man stopped to pick up 
the bill, the sneak would take a part 
of the money on the desk. As did 
Warren Hastings, the filcher always 
“surprised himself by his own modera- 
tion.” He did not slip out enough to 
make a great difference in the thickness 
of the pile. Then the business of thanks 
and other pleasantries, perhaps a raising 
of hats, and the helpful stranger melted 
into the throng. The customer would 
resume the counting of his money, find 
a shortage, and in a petrified astonish- 
ment, count it once again. Generally 
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there followed a dispute with the 
cashier, and a quarrel which caused the 
man to withdraw his account. Before 
the word battle was joined, the sneak 
had made his simple getaway. This 
kind of theft although the takings were 
not often large, was fairly lucrative, as 
it was a one man job, and therefore 
there was no splitting of the proceeds 
in two or three ways. 

Financial centers are closely watched 
these days by both the police and 
private detectives, but this was not 
always so, especially in Wall street, 
where accomplished sneaks and confi- 
dence men were ever looking for 
openings. 

In the customers’ room of a brokerage 
ofice some years ago one of the firm 
and a client had a difference of opinion 
as to the location of a certain small city. 
One said it was in Ohio; the other in- 
sisted that Iowa was the proper state. 
The office was ransacked for an atlas, 
and none was found. A few minutes 
later there came into the place a shabby, 
little chap with several pamphlets in his 
hands. 

“Maps of all the states,” he droned, 
“New York—Pennsylvania, Ohio, new 
map of Iowa.” 

“Maps?” queried the broker. 
you, let me have Ohio.” 

He tossed the man a dollar. Several 
minutes all bent over the topography 
of the Buckeye State. The broker was 
right—the town was just where he said 
it was. Also his cashbox with about 
$10,000 was not where it should have 
been. It had slipped away. The 
process of making it disappear was 
childishly simple. A “finder” which in 
thief lingo means a spy or scout, had 
overheard the argument on geography. 
He slipped out, found another like unto 
himself and in a few minutes a stock 
of maps had been acquired. The stall 
was the map peddler; the “finder” did 
not come back; but an “operator” did, 
and in all probability the loot was split 
three ways. 

The sneak thief has given way in 
these days to the expert forger, and the 
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confidence man of the new school, but 
as long as there are predatory instincts, 
he will not perish entirely from the face 
of the earth. He has a survival in the 
waste basket pilferer against whom all 
banks have to be on guard. There are 
depositors who will throw away slips 
on which they have made some error. 
These drop into the waste baskets under 
the check desks. The wary sneak slips 
into a bank and makes a great to-do 
about filling out a slip, and then by a 
deft movement, makes a fishing expedi- 
tion into the waste basket. In his haul 
he may find several marred slips which 
bear a signature of the depositor and 
even figures which will give him a fair 
idea as to the extent of the accounts. 
What is easier than to forge a signature 
to a check, make it out to cash and 
attempt to cash the spurious order? It 
has been done often and will be done 
again in all probability. 

With the advent of Thomas F. 
Byrnes, famous chief of detectives, the 
bank sneak thief in New York’s financial 
district was soon in control. Byrnes 
at his own expense, established an 
office in Wall street and marked out 
his famous “Dead Line” at Fulton 
street until the city awoke to the need 
of quick action. Then came telegraph 
communication and later the telephone, 
which made the spreading of bulletins 
and alarms the more effective. Now 
that in addition to the co-operation of 
the police, banks in large cities have 
their own staffs of detectives, and 
guards, characters of devious natures 
and of actions which arouse suspicion 
are not likely to get very far. With a 
network of agencies under the direction 
of William J. Burns and other experts, 
there is a very close observation of the 
criminal classes and news of the doings 
of forgers, and confidence men travels 
quickly. The smooth and slick sneaks 
of which Molly Matches was so typical 
are now few, and they are less resource- 
ful than their prototypes. All the 
same, it is well to be always on the 
qui vive for their appearance even now, 
for eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety. 
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BACK TO NORMAL 


By WILLIAM J. CousE 
President, Asbury Park Trust Company, Asbury Park, N. J. 


out the country have been con- 

ducting a re-examination of their 
operating costs, giving attention to in- 
creased efficiency, reduction of ex- 
penses and trying to work out an 
economical basis of operation. We are 
beginning to understand that if we are 
to make the reasonable profit to which 
we are entitled, we must charge a cus- 
tomer for the service we render. Our 
objectives seem to be somewhat con- 
flicting. On one hand we are reaching 


Byer te very generally through: 


out strenuously for new business and 
offering every possible inducement that 
we think will produce results, giving a 


customer to understand that we are 
prepared to render him every type of 
service he requires or can think of. 
On the other hand we are in the proc- 
ess of revising our position on free 
service and making an effort to place 
it on a sound basis that will enable the 
bank to make a profit. It seems to me 
there is unmistakable evidence that we 
have gone quite far enough in this 
strenuous driving for accounts. We 
seem to be obsessed with the idea of 
producing volume. Each year we set 
out to beat our own previous records 
and that of our neighbors. Size 
looms large in our minds, when there 
are. other things far more important. 
There is little glory in volume without 
profits. We have reached the point 
where continuous campaigns of | this 
sort have forced an extreme competi- 
tive situation; each bank in the com- 
munity working the ground so thor- 
oughly by gleaning processes that we 
are creating a heavy turnover in our 


clientele. This is not only unsatisfac- 
tory but unprofitable. We will all be 
far better off if we get back to normal. 
I do not mean by that to go back to 
the early days of ultra-conservatism in 
advertising, which is sub-normal, but to 
do away with the unnecessarily expen- 
sive methods of the present period and 
place this phase of our business on a 
sounder level. It is desirable that we 
be alert in the matter of expanding our 
deposits but we can do it by more 
natural processes. We should get 
away from the feverish activity we 
have been pursuing and adopt a sane 
policy. Taking care of one’s custom- 
ers satisfactorily is one of the surest 
ways of attracting new business, first 
by increasing individual balances, sec- 
ond by new accounts opened through 
the influence of satisfied customers. In- 
stead of combing over the field to nab 
customers of other banks (split accounts 
as a rule, unless they are very large, 
do not prove very satisfactory) it is 
far more profitable to be on the look- 
out for people who are moving into 
the community: new concerns that are 
starting in business, and_ other likely 
prospects. We do not need to be less 
aggressive in developing our deposits 
but follow a course that will be effec- 
tive without resort to the intensive 
campaign methods that have prevailed 
in the past few years. 

The most dependable growth is that 
which is gained and maintained by sus- 
tained effort—Consistently working on 
a carefully prepared program with the 
spasmodic, spectacular and high pres- 
sure appeal eliminated 
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MUTUALISM 


By DonaLp RICHBERG 


The following article is taken from one of a series of papers on the subject “Fact 
Finding in Labor Disputes” presented at the semi-annual meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science, New York. Mr. Richberg is counsel for the railway unions, Chicago. 


OW can we all make money? 
H The question comes to us jing- 

ling down the ages. Strangely, 
it is a question which has been an- 
swered more successfully each century. 
Other great questions have seemed to 
grow harder to answer. This one has 
become easier. Religion, politics, sport, 
art, science and education have pre- 
sented their great questions in every 
age; but the answers are harder to find 
today than two thousand years ago. 
We know now that we know much 
less than we thought we knew, when 
we knew very little. 

But the great question of commerce 
and industry grows easier to answer 
as the world grows older. Once it was 
believed that we could not all make 
money. It was thought necessary for 
most people to suffer and starve in 
order that a few very choice people 
might appear in the movirg pictures 
of Nineveh. It was thought necessary 
to postpone the common acquaintance 
with gold until after death, when a 
rather large city with real gold pave- 
ments would be ready to accommodate 
those who had accepted the inevitable 
miseries of life without constantly com- 
plaining to the managers. 

With the passage of time the num- 
ber of the choice people who could 
really make money has steadily in- 
creased. The wealth of the noble few 
soon increased, so that more and more 
assistants were required to handle it. 
The inevitable result was that around 
the very choice nobility developed a 
rather choice circle of retainers; and 
around these developed a less choice 
circle of commercial gentlemen; and 


eventually around the commercial 
gentlemen developed a larger and more 
indiscriminate circle of those who, be- 
cause they actually made a little money 
now and then, were called the 
“aristocracy of labor.” 


WHAT SOME ECONOMISTS HAVE 
DISCOVERED 


During each stage of this widening 
of the circles of money-makers, the 
answer to the question, “How can we 
all make money?”, became easier, un: 
til at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the answer was so plainly 
written in the history of industry that 
even a few professional economists be- 
gan to hint that it might be possible 
for everybody to make money. With 
customary caution, however, these ad- 
vanced thinkers pointed out that such 
a result must come from the operation 
of economic laws and could not be 
brought about by any efforts of hu- 
manitarians to interfere with the laws 
of nature, which ordained that the 
strongest hog should always be the 
fattest. At the same time, fortunately, 
some political scientists discovered that 
both hogs and the economic laws of 
hogs were the product of society and 
government, which likewise could pro- 
duce human beings and their economic 
laws. Even some of the white-rat-and- 
guinea-pig school of biologists conceded 
that homo sapiens was sui generis—or, 
in newspaper English, the less you 
think about hogs the more you will 
know about men. Advocctes of re- 
stricted immigration and birth control 
have offered for example, measures of 
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self-protection which do not affect the 
economics of the pig pen. Thus it 
came about that some time after the 
world war many influential persons in 
America became convinced that mod- 
ern industry held a solution for one 
age-old problem and a final answer to 
the question, “How can we all make 
money?” It was not only admitted 
but proclaimed by economists that 
man’s productive capacity in the United 
States had now caught up with and 
passed his subsistence needs. The 
achievement described colloquially as 
“making money” is, of course, the 
gathering of more coin than must be 
spent at once to satisfy subsistence 
needs. It was now apparent that in- 
dustry could produce a surplus ov-s 
necessaries for every worker. 

The first reaction of many business 
men from this demonstration was an 
increased zest for foreign investment. 
It was true that American industry 
could still absorb a great deal of new 
capital. Yet, when the beneficent re- 
sults of industrial progress in this 
country became visible to our business 
geniuses, the zeal for foreign missionary 
work followed inevitably. In the past, 
even when our city slums still moaned 
and prayed for Christian charity, we 
have generously spent millions of the 
surplus product of American labor to 
persuade the heathen in his blindness 
to cease bowing down to wood and 
stone, showing him the superior virtues 
of steel and marble. Even before elec- 
tions in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
many other places, had become en- 
tirely safe for democracy, we had sent 
the army and navy to other’ countries 
to guarantee free elections and a con- 
servative government. 


THE RUSH OF AMERICAN MONEY ABROAD 


The urge to help other people, even 
before our own people are taken care of, 


has long characterized the philan- 
thropic leaders of American industry. 
Thus the rush of American money 
abroad was not surprising, after it be- 
came apparent that everybody could 
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make money at home, if the indus 
tries of America were operated for the 
benefit of all the people of America, 
“Send the glad tidings far over the 
sea’"—is a line from an old song that 
expressed the first notable response to 
the revelation of our industrial power. 
But the increase of foreign investment 
brought a host of new distressing prob- 
lems. Foreigners could not pay inter- 
est on these investments, except by 
sending us their products and we had 
erected tariff walls to keep out these 
foreign products. With unexpected 
and embarrassing candor a group of 
bankers, realizing that foreign products 
must come in to pay interest on foreign 
loans, suggested that the tariff walls 
had better come down. Indignant 
captains of industry shouted back that 
foreign investments had better be sum- 
moned home—that they had joined 
foreign legions and were attacking the 
fortifications of their native land. 

It is hard to tell what would have 
come of this fratricidal strife between 
American money at home and abroad 
if it had not been for the genius of 
Aristides Midas, the great banker who 
called the first conference to consider 
“Mutualism.” This was held shortly 
after the conclusion of President Cool- 
idge’s second term; the exact date now 
escapes me. 

The program of mutualism that de- 
veloped out of that historic conference is 
presumably well known to all of you. 
The results of that program in the sub- 
sidence of industrial warfare and the 
consequent unprecedented prosperity 
of American industry are equally well 
known. But until now the opening 
address of Mr. Midas to the confer: 
ence has never been made _ public. 
Through the courtesy of an investigat- 
ing committee of the Senate, I have 
obtained a stenographic transcript of 
that address, which I will present here’ 
with in condensed form. 

It will be clear at once that the dog: 
matic generalities of Mr. Midas car’ 
ried conviction only because of the 
speaker's personality and the vigor and 
financial power with which he sup’ 
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ported his conclusions in subsequent 
discussions. I dare say that his re- 
marks would arouse more dissent than 
approval had not mutualism proved 
itself. We were all agreed that Henry 
Ford could not do what he did—until 
he did it. And when Aristides Midas 
proposed to out-Lincoln Henry Ford, 
he did not expect the immediate ap- 
proval of his friends. He began his 
remarks as follows: 


THE MENACE TO FUTURE PROSPERITY 


“Our future prosperity and happi- 
ness are menaced by many causes 
which all have their roots in one cause, 
the antagonism between management 
and labor. It has been and is the job 
of managers to co-ordinate the contri- 
butions of property-owners and work- 
ers. They have offered for money—in- 
definite profits and insecurity, or 
definite interest and some security. 
They have offered for men—wages and 
no security. They have explained their 


failure to satisfy either group by the 
demands of the other group, thereby 
making each group fear and dislike 
the other group, and increasing the 


dificulties of co-operation between 
them, and preventing a more effective 
coordination of their contributions. 

“As a_ result, management has 
ceased to be the servant of capital and 
it refuses to serve labor. It has just 
become a self-blessed autocracy, that 
serves itself. Two things which we 
need to protect in this country are the 
freedom of property and the freedom 
of labor—not one, but both. If prop- 
erty owners have brains enough to 
hang on to their own money and wage- 
earners have brains enough to hang on 
to their own labor, they must have 
brains enough to see that if they let 
management keep them apart, they will 
both lose out. If they work together, 
they can run the show.” 

“Now how did this thing happen?” 
asked Mr. Midas. And then he an- 
swered: “It was inevitable. Some 
gang has always run the show since 
We began to experiment with this 


game called civilization—a gang of 
kings or priests or barons or merchants 
or bankers. Now we have a gang of 
managers. I’m one of them. [ know 
the gang. We don’t run the show 
with our own money, although we 
have plenty for ourselves. We run 
the show with other people’s money. 
Somebody has always done that. We 
are doing it today. It has been a great 
game. But I know a better game. I'm 
going to tell you about it. 


WHAT THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DEMANDS 


“The eighteenth century is dead. 
The nineteenth century is dying. We 
uid our children must live in the 
twentieth century. The dead and 
dying ideas of past centuries don’t fit 
the living facts of this century. The 
old individualism in industry has 
passed away. Coollectivism is a uni- 
versal fact. Corporate organization 
dominates the scene. The ideas of 
eighteenth-century individualism no 
longer fit our needs. The ideas of 
nineteenth-century socialism never did 
fit our needs. The twentieth century 
demands mutualism, that is, genuine 
co-operation between property-men and 
labor-men in developing a common 
program for the benefit of everybody, 
and the employment of managers to 
carry out the program. 

“First. We should expurgate from 
our libraries all the writings of Kari 
Marx and his disciples. The doctrine 
of the inevitable class struggle which 
has impregnated the minds of finan- 
ciers and business leaders has been 
proved unsound; and it is a serious 
impediment to social progress for the 
owners and managers of industry to 
continue to look upon the workers as 
a hostile class of society. Fortunately, 
the vast majority of workers in Amer- 
ica have never adopted the Marxian 
philosophy, but have advocated co- 
operation. Therefore, if co-operation 
is now advocated by property-men, a 
cordial response from labor men is as- 
sured. 





he New Industrial 
Trust Building 


IKE other great cities, Providence possesses a 
sky-line of changing proportions. 


One dominating change in the business horizon 
has come to stay—the New Industrial Trust 
Building has taken its place in the center of the 
business and financial district. 


From this main office and our other offices in 
every large section of Rhode Island, our state- 
wide service and world-wide connections are in- 
stantly available. 


Rentals of office space are reasonable. The build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy on October 1st. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 


Woonsocket Bristol Westerly 
Pascoag Warren Wickford 


49 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street 
1515 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. 


Five P R O V I D E N _& E Offices E Providence Pawtucket ven] 
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“Second. Why do we need co 
operation? Money has always been 
able to hire brains. Why stop to be 
polite and to confer and consult? Why 
not go on buying what we need? We 
know the market price of muscle and 
brains and genius. We can buy all 
of these things that we need. But—- 
we have recently discovered that the 
game has become too easy and that 
all the fellows who really count are 
bored with it and are looking for 
other games to play. Many of them 
even prefer golf. It’s only the raw, 
uneducated crowd of would-be man- 
agers that are getting a thrill. That's 
why I’m here to propose a new game 
—because I want to have a good time 
again before I die. 


WHY THE OLD GAME IS TOO EASY 


“Third. Why is the old game too 
easy now? Because competition in 
the production and distribution of 
staple goods and services has outlived 
its usefulness as an entertainment for 
ambitious men. Before we were able 
to produce enough necessaries to as- 
sure everybody a decent living a fight 
for subsistence was inevitable. Until 
we could get all that we needed, our 
kind would fight to get all that we 
could. But after we have more food 
and shelter and clothing than we can 
use, what do we want? Peace of mind 
—happiness—something to do that is 
a good game. There isn’t any fun in 
taking food and shelter and clothing 
away from other people, is there? How 
many people will admit that they en- 
joy that game—in the twentieth cen- 
tury? 

“We can now produce and distribute 
among the people of the United States 
all the staple goods and services they 
need. There's no reason to fight over 
that job—any more than to fight over 
supplying water in our cities. We 
ought to organize money and men to 
do the job completely and to do it bet- 
ter than we're doing it now. But 
there's no sense in fighting over it. 
When we could only produce a thou- 
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sand good homes for every twelve 
hundred families, even a Quaker had 
to fight. But now, when we can pro- 
duce twelve hundred good homes for 
every thousand families, we ought to 
get together so as to do the job as 
well and as quickly as we can and then 
fight about something worth fighting 
about, so that we can enjoy the strug- 
gle. I’ve lost all enjoyment of making 
money out of misery and I've lost all 
respect for men who are willing to do 
it. 

“Fourth. Competition in improv- 
ing old services and in producing new 
services is the game for this century. 
We used to buy crackers out of a 
barrel, soggy and dusty and broken. 
Now we buy them in boxes, crisp and 
clean and whole. That's progress—if 
we don’t pay ten cents for two cents 
worth of crackers. We used to go to 
lots of trouble and stand lots of bore- 
dom seeking entertainment and relax- 
ation. Now we can turn on the radio 
—and thank God! we can turn it off. 
That’s progress—if we don’t pay a 
hundred dollars for a ten-dollar instru- 
ment. There are fortunes still to be 
made by men who will improve an 
old service or produce a new one. But 
there isn’t much competition and ad- 
venture, and there ought not be any 
real money-making in just doing the 
same thing over again in the same way. 
Standardized pay is enough for a 
standardized job. No reason why a 
man should get wealthy making and 
distributing the same old bread and 
shoes and pig iron in the same old 
way. 


ONE SIMPLE QUESTION TO BE RECOG- 
NIZED 


“Fifth. 


How are we going to de- 
velop in the twentieth century the new 


decent competition in giving service 
and get rid of the old indecent com- 
petition in grabbing things, which was 
once inevitable and is inevitable no 
longer? We need, at the outset, to 
recognize one simple principle. If we 
want to do a man a service, .the first 
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NDUSTRIALLY and agriculturally, the development of 

Texas, during the past decade, has been little short of 
marvelous. And it is but the beginning. The next few years 
should witness an even greater impetus—made possible and de- 
sirable through a better understanding of the opportunities 
and resources of Texas. 


The Republic Bank, with a Board of Directors composed of 
leaders in commerce and industry, has an unusually intimate 
knowledge of the advantages and possibilities of Texas and 
will be glad to cooperate with business concerns of integrity 
who contemplate locating in Dallas. 


Republic National Bank 
and Trust Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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thing to find out is what he wants. I 
think I hear some one asking with a 
sneer, “Who is the object of this noble 
inquiry?? And then I think I hear 
his neighbor reply with a mock 
glemnity, “The ultimate consumer.’ 
Well, that’s not my answer. I've 
never been able to locate an ultimate 
consumer. But I’ve never yearned to 


serve those people who seemed to be’ 


nearly ultimate consumers—such as 
the alimony ladies and male butterflies 
of Florida and New York. 

“Most of the people who are called 
consumers are primarily workers. They 
work before they consume and they 
consume according to the market value 
of their work. If we find out what 
the workers want to work for, we will 
find out what consumers want to con- 
sume. In proportion as we satisfy the 
workers we will satisfy the consumers 
—for they are the same persons. All 
of which shows that if we had an ade- 
quate and comprehensive organization 
of labor we would have the means of 


determining and satisfying consumer 
demand to an extent heretofore impos- 


sible. The prime need of the present 
time is universal and effective labor 
organization.” 

At this point in Mr. Midas’ address, 
I am informed that five members of 
the conference were stricken with 
apoplexy and that a score of others 
fled gasping to the outer air. After a 
short recess the conference reassembled 
in a more liberal atmosphere; Mr. 
Midas remarked parenthetically that 
hardened arteries in the brain were 
peculiarly dangerous to individuals and 
to society, and then continued his de- 
mand for bigger and better labor or- 
ganizations. 

“I have not become an advocate of 
industrial unionism or company union- 
ism or trade unionism or any partic- 
ular form of unionism,” he said. “I 
have become an advocate of natural 
and universal labor organization, be- 
cause I have come to see that we can’t 
do a good job investing money or man- 
aging property without the aid of ade- 
quate labor organization. Furthermore, 
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I want labor organizations to run 
themselves, so they will be forced to 
accept some responsibility in balancing 
labor power and consumer demand. I 
know that I don’t know encugh to do 
the job alone and to do it right. I 
know that no group of men can ad- 
vise me adequately unless they include 
the actual and responsible representa- 
tives of labor power’ and consumer 
power: 


INDUSTRY OF TODAY NEEDS STATESMEN 


“The managers of industry today 
ought to be statesmen, because the wel- 
fare of the country rests upon their 
larger decisions. Not merely physical 
well being, but social policies and so- 
cial ethics are determined by those 
whose power over the standards of 
daily living is greater than that of 
government. But it is democratic states: 
men we need, not dictators. Does any 
man here doubt that the forces moving 
in modern life and the powers avail- 
able for human direction are too great 
and too complicated to be safely con- 
trolled by any one man or any small 
group of men? Does anyone think 
that any sane man or any small group 
of sane men would aspire to dictator- 
ship in the modern world? A would- 
be dictator must be inspired by de- 
lusions of grandeur, willing to seize 
the thunderbolts of Jove, reckless of 
when or where he may unloose a storm 
to devastate the land.” 

“I hold no brief for any leader of 
organized labor,” said Mr. Midas, 
“least of all for any who think and 
talk about dictatorships. The labor 
autocrat and the property autocrat are 
alike the foes of industrial co-opera- 
tion. They are brothers under—and 
in— the skin. I am not enamored of 
traditional trade unionism, because al- 
though there is still a field for craft 
organization, it is only a part of the 
labor field and the technique of tradi- 
tional trade unionism is ofteni an im- 
pediment to effective organization. But 
there are at least two great virtues in 
trade unionism that should be em- 
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jen ai jamais vu Carcassonne 
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but I’m going there this summer! 


THE man who hasn’t seen the fifty- 
four towers of Carcassonne stand 
stiff against the Pyrenees may be the 
poor peasant of the ballad who couldn't 
walk the ‘“‘five great leagues’’. .. or 
the American whose car has never 
known the joy.of those long, white, un- 
crowded roads of Southern France. . 

Avignon, too, and the Palace of the 
Popes . . . Marseilles, with all of North 
Africa a-jostle in its streets... the 
whole Riviera, sleek and laughing in 


the sun... to Chamonix and look at 
Mont Blanc. «% Unrolla map of France 
and pick a totally new holiday this 
summer. Why not cross via ‘“‘the 
longest gangplank in the world” on 
the “Ile de France,” “Paris” or “France” 
in France afloat ? « Calling at Ply- 
mouth, England ... then Le Havre 
-.. no tenders...down the gang- 
plank to a waiting express... three 
hours, Paris... and all France yours 
to enjoy. 


Trench Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York 
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phasized and are fundamental to sound 
labor organization: first, the organiza- 
tion of those of immediate common 
self-interest; second, the organization of 
self-governing small units and the fed- 
eration of these into larger units where- 
by wider common self-interests may be 
conserved. The workers of a craft, 
the employes of one employer, the 
wageearners of one industry, have 
various common interests. Factory 
workers, mine workers, agricultural 
workers, are larger groups that have 
some common interests and _ include 
many separate interests. Employers, 
managers and investors have similar 
interests in small and large groups. 
They organize now to express these in- 
terests and they will organize more ef- 
fectively when more intensive organiza- 
tion of labor stimulates them. 


THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW 


“Many leaders of organized labor 
and organized capital have long agreed 


that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
should be repealed. I would go fur- 
ther and say that all such anti-com- 
bination laws, written in the legisla- 
tures and the courts, should be wiped 
out and that organizations and com- 
binations of all forms of self-interest 
in industry should be encouraged, so 
that organizations of economic power 
may provide natural balances of power 
and may deal freely with each other, 
each conscious of its strength in what 
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the members have to give, and con- 
scious of its weakness in what they 
must seek from others. 

“We are in fact utterly dependent 
upon each other in modern society. 
The man seeking only a few services 
from his fellow men realizes neces- 
sarily only a few of the possibilities of 
modern life. The fuller the life we 
lead the more we need the services of 
others. If we will provide ourselves 
with the means of mutual exchange of 
information, and mutual understanding 
of different points of view, we will be 
able to obtain for ourselves and for 
others much more satisfaction out of 
life than will be possible so long as we 
deny ourselves the means of such an 
interchange. 


SUMMARY 


“Permit me to summarize, in a few 
words the choice we face in meeting 
the needs of industry. If we organize 
other men to serve our purposes we 
make ourselves responsible for the con- 
sequences to them, for the misery or 
happiness of their lives; and they are 
relieved of responsibility for the conse- 
quences to us. They owe us no debt 
of gratitude for having taken away 
their liberty, which is more precious 
than anything we may give back. It 
is only when we are all freely organ- 
ized to serve our own purposes that 
we become responsible for ourselves 
and mutually responsible to each other. 
That is what I call mutualism.” 
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ADETAIL,MR.PRESIDENT 
-AND YET PERHAPS NOT 
SO MUCH OF A DETAIL 


The kind of checks your bank issues has a curious way of reflecting the 
standing of the bank. 

Certainly, a distinctive, substantial check suggests a sound, modern 
and alert organization. 

Checks made on National Safety Paper do exactly that. One reason 
why you'll find them in use by 60% of the banks of the leading metropol- 
itan centers. 

National Safety Paper is standard in check paper throughout the 
country. The characteristic wavy line has become the hall mark of quality 
checks. 

Durable in texture, with a clean easy writing surface, National Safety 
Paper is protected on both sides against mechanical or chemical alterations. 


Have your lithographer, printer or stationer submit samples. He can 


supply you promptly in any color, in any quantity, you desire. George La 


Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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NATIONAL°SAFETY “PAPER 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


CHECKS FRAUDULENTLY IS 
SUED BY TRUST COMPANY 
TREASURER 


Newhall v. Longacre Bank, New York 
Court of Appeals, 162 N. E. 
Rep. 23. 


HERE the treasurer of a trust 
\X/ company fraudulently issues 

checks drawn on the company 
and signed in a fictitious name and 
the payee deposits them in a bank 
which collects them, the trust com- 
pany may recover the balance remain- 
ing in the collecting bank after notice 
to the latter of the fraud. It is not 
necessary for the plaintiff to make the 
payee of the checks a party to the ac- 
tion in order to recover. 


Action by George H. Newhall and 
another, receivers of the Kingston 
Trust Company of Kingston, R. L., 
against the Longacre Bank. From a 
judgment of the Appellate Division 
(221 App. Div. 837, 224 N. Y. S&S. 
449), modifying a judgment of the 
Trial Term for defendant, plaintiffs 
appeal. Reversed, and judgment di- 
rected for plaintiffs. 


O'BRIEN, J.—Maude E. Tefft was 
treasurer of the Kingston Trust Com- 


pany of Kingston, R. I., of which 
plaintiffs are receivers. She contracted 
with Cragg-Matthews & Co. of New 
York to purchase for her personal ac- 
count certain shares of stock in an oil 
company. Having no funds on deposit 
with the trust company, she drew, un- 
der a fictitious name, two checks ag- 
gregating $12,000 on that institution 
to the order of Cragg-Matthews & 
Co. The payee did not deliver the 
stock to her nor give any other con- 
sideration, but deposited the checks 
with defendant bank for collection. 
Through a second fraud committed by 
Miss Tefft, assuming to act this time 


in her capacity as treasurer of the 
trust company, defendant, without no- 
tice of the fraud, was enabled to col- 
lect them, and now, after notice, re- 
tains on deposit a balance of $6,843.14 
of the proceeds. As far as this rec’ 
ord shows, the bank has possession of 
moneys misappropriated from the trust 
company and deposited by a payee 
who gave no consideration. Defend- 
an: makes no claim of title, pleads no 
separate defense, nor produces any evi- 
dence tending to disprove the allega- 
tions of the complaint. It insists, as 
its sole argument, that, in the ab- 
sence of Cragg-Matthews & Co. as a 
party defendant, no action can be 
maintained against it. The Trial Term 
supported its contention, and directed 
a verdict in its favor. That judgment 
has been modified by the Appellate 
Division to the extent of providing 
that it is not upon the merits and is 
without prejudice to an action against 
defendant in which Cragg-Matthews 
& Co. shall be joined as a party de- 
fendant. 

On the facts as disclosed by this 
record, the payee is not a necessary 
party. The presence of no other per: 
son is required finally to determine the 
issue. Chapman v. Forbes, 123 N. Y. 
532, 544, 26 N. E. 3. The money 
deposited with defendant by Cragg- 
Matthews is shown by uncontradicted 
evidence to belong to the Kingston 
Trust Companv. The payee is not 
defendant’s creditor. The trust com- 
pany is the creditor. The evidence 
proves that *he payee never acquired 
title to the proceeds of the checks, for 
the pavee ohtained them without con- 
sideration after the checks had been 
fraudulen‘ly uttered. Stephens v. 
Board of Education, 79 N. Y. 183, 
186, 35 Am. Rep. 511; People ex rel. 
Briggs v. Hanley, 226 N. Y. 453, 458, 
123 N. E. 663. 
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The National City Bank 
Installs DONSTEEL Protection 


The great vaults in the new National City Com- 
pany Building, New York, containing more than 
one billion dollars, are protected by Mosler 
DONSTEEL vault doors. 


No metals Known to the science of vault pro- 
tection compare with DONSTEEL for resistance 
to modern methods of burglarious attack. 


55 Wall Street 


One of the’Mosler DONSTEEL Vault Doors 
installed in the National City Company Building 


The safe deposit boxes recently furnished this 
world-famous bank are equipped with Mosler 
dual-control locks which bear the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories certification as being pick -proof. 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety 
for more than 75 Years 


Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 


The Mosler Safe Co. 
The Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World eas ee en ne 
375 Broadway. New York Gty Sro® Factories - Hamilton, Ohio New 32-Story Building of 
peOsLE — = The National City Company 
ATLANTA BOSTON cHARLoTTE 7 CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT at 52 Wall Street 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES ” . NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH McKim. Mead 8 White 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE sT. Louis Architects 


TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, N A H le ; 
ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA George A. Fuller Ce. Builders 
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Nothing in the case contradicts 
plaintiffs’ evidence. In the face of 
such proof, there is no defense to the 
action. That the bank might be held 
liable in some other action, if insti- 
tuted against it by Cragg-Matthews, 
and different proof made in such an 
action, cannot change the conclusion 
that in this action plaintiffs have shown 
themselves to be the bank’s creditors. 
Defendant might have protected itself 
from future litigation by bringing in 
the payee as a party defendant in the 
present action. Not since the service 
of its answer has it made an effort to 
do so. No heavier burden rests upon 
plaintiffs to sue the payee than rests 
upon defendant to make the payee a 
party. No adverse claimant is found, 
and so the bank must put the plain- 
tiffs to their proof, and wage the con- 
test as it can. Scheffer v. Erie County 
Sav. Bank, 229 N. Y. 50, 54, 127 N. 
E. 474. The proof has been produced, 
and shows that the bank owes the trust 
company the balance remaining on 
deposit. 

The judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and that of the Trial Term should 
be reversed, and judgment directed for 
plaintiffs in the sum of $6,843.14, 
with interest from February 19, 1925, 
and with cost in all courts. 


NEGOTIABILITY OF NOTE NOT 
IMPAIRED BY PROVISION 


AS TO EXTENSION 
TIME 


Whitfield v. Cohutta Banking Co., 
Court of Appeals of Georgia, 
143 S. E. Rep. 787 


The negotiable character of an un- 
conditional promissory note, due on a 
specified date, is not destroyed by a 
stipulation that the time may be ex- 
tended without notice to the sureties on 
the note, there being no provision in 
the note requiring an extension of time 
granted Under such a provision the 
holder of the note is thereby not 
placed under obligation to extend time 
but may demand payment at maturity. 

Action by the Cohutta Banking 
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Company against Carrie Whitfield. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
brings error. Affirmed. 

Maddox, Maddox & Mitchell, of 
Dalton, for plaintiff in error. 

J. A. McFarland, of Dalton for de- 
fendant in error. 

Syllabus Opinion by the Court. 


BELL, J.—1. The negotiable char- 
acter of an unconditional promissory 
note due on a date named is not de- 
stroyed by a stipulation therein that 
“time may be extended without notice 
to any of the sureties of this note.” 
Such stipulation expresses no agree- 
ment to extend the maturity for a cer- 
tain or an uncertain time, but leaves 
the matter optional with the holder or 
open to subsequent agreement between 
him and the maker, so that he may de- 
mand payment at the time specified. 
In such a case, the stipulation does not 
affect the time of payment as fixed in 
the instrument, nor in anywise impair 
its negotiability. This ruling is deemed 
to be in accord with the sounder doc- 
trine, although there is a conflict of 
authority upon the question. 

(a) Moreover, the sole purpose of 
the stipulation in this case was evi- 
dently to prevent the discharge of 
sureties, if there were any, in the 
event of an extension by the holder; 
and since the particular note was 
signed only by the maker, there being 
no sureties, the stipulation was im- 
material. 

(b) See, in this connection, First 
Nat. Bank v. Stover, 21 N. M. 453, 
155 P. 905, L. R. A. 1916D, 1280, 
Ann. Cas. 1918B, 145; Stitzel v. Mil- 
ler, 250 Ill. 72, 95 N. E. 53, 34 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 1004, Ann. Cas. 1912B, 
412. 

2. Where a person signs an instru- 
ment in the form of a promissory note, 
payable to “self,” and then indorses it 
in blank, it is thereafter transferable 
by delivery, and the indorsement, so 
long as it continues in blank, makes 
the note, in effect, payable to bearer. 
Possession of such an instrument is 
presumptive evidence of title. South 





Before Catching that 
Train for New York 


See that you have your pass to, 
“The Bank Among The Clouds” 


ore has an innovation 
met with such widespread 
comment and attention as 
“The Bank Among The 
Clouds.”’ 

Rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, it will soon entertain 
thousands of bankers from all 
over the United States. 

As you undoubtedly know, 
an entire floor in one of the 
most prominent buildings of 
New York's Grand Central 
Zone is being converted into 
a model of the modern 
American bank. Here, the 
newest things in exterior 
and interior bank construc- 
tion and equipment are in- 
stalled. Behind the very 


latest in bank counters, exhibits appear showing 
every known modern time saving appliance of benefit 


to the banking industry. 


Advertising displays for every banking need 
appear in a separate exhibit hall, together with all 


Attention 
Manufacturers, Service Houses, 


Dealers and Others: 


pes in the Bankexposition is yoo 
contracted for at an unexpectedly rapi 
rate. However, there are still desirable 
space locations obtainable and a request 
will bring complete details. For your 
information, among the firms who will 
exhibit here are the following: 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
J. G. Wilson Company 

Crane @ Company 

Bonded Floors Company 

Johns Manville Company 
Telautograph Corporation 
Automatic Coin Wrapper Company 
Francis R. Morrison 

Geo. LaMonte & Son 

Postage Meter Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Craftex Company 

Add Index Company 

Brooks Company 

Pro-Tex Company 
Standard-Johnson Company 

Abbott Coin Counter Company 


sorts of electric sign displays, 
bank window displays, 
ladies’ rest room, gentlemens’ 
smoking room and even a 
futuristic room. 

This ts a permanent exhibit, 
designed for and open to the 
banking fraternity every day 
of the year for free inspection. 
Trained and courteous attend- 
ants will answer all questions 
and explain the working of 
every exhibit. 

The opening of this pano- 
rama of modern and ‘‘ahead 
of the times’” bank equip- 
ment is in the very immediate 
future. Admittance will be 
by pass only, and, unless you 
have already done so, we 


urge you to write at once for as many as you will 
require. Free permanent passes will be mailed just 


prior to our opening. Then, before catching that 


train for New York, be sure that you have your 
pass to “‘The Bank Among The Clouds.” 


BANKERS EXPOSITION 


11 W. 42nd Street 


owned and managed by Bankexposition, Ltd. 
J. MAXWELL GORDON, Managing Director 
New York, N. Y. 
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v. People’s Bank, 4 Ga. App. 92 (2), 
60 S. E. 1087. 

3. The holder of a negotiable instru- 
ment bearing an undated blank in- 
dorsement is presumed to have ac- 
quired it before maturity, and to be a 
bona fide holder for value. Bothell v. 
Whitley Bros., 3 Ga. App. 755(3), 
60 S. E. 371; Baskins v. Valdosta 
Bank, 5 Ga. App. 600(1), 63 S. E. 
648; Butler v. First Nat. Bank of 
Greenville, Tenn., 13 Ga. App. 35(3), 
78 S. E. 772; Nell v. Snowden, 5 Ga. 
1(2); Roswell Mfg. Co. v. Hudson, 
72. Ga. 24 (1); Civil Code 1910, § 
4288; Brantley v. Merchants’ & Farm- 
ers’ Bank, 22 Ga. App. 667, 97 S. E. 
109. Hence, in a suit by such a 
holder against the maker, the burden 
is not upon the plaintiff to allege or 
prove that he acquired the note prior 
to maturity, nor to show the date on 
which he did acquire it. If the plain- 
tiff obtained the note after maturity, 
the onus of showing this fact would 
rest upon. the defendant, where ma- 
terial to a defense pleaded by him. 
Hicks v. Hamilton, 3 Ga. App. 112(1), 
59 S. E. 331; Harper v. Peeples, 11 
Ga. App. 161(2), 74 S. E. 1008; 
Harrell v. Nat. Bank of Commerce, 
128 Ga. 504, 57 S. E. 869; 8 C. J. 
893. Compare Breman v. Rodbell, 31 
Ga. App. 358, 120 S. E. 697; Central 
of Ga. R. Co. v. Brandenberg, 129 
Ga. 119, 58 S. E. 658; Edwards v. 
Camp, 29 Ga. App. 556(2). 116 
S. E. 210; 2 Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments (6th Ed.) §§ 728, 784, pp. 
831, 926. 

(a) This case is unlike the case of 
Cit. First Nat. Bank v. Wilson, 155 
Ga. 321, 116 S. E. 316; (Id.) 30 Ga. 
App. 295, 117 S. E. 827. In that 
case the notes were not indorsed, but 
were transferred by a separate paper 
attached to the note; and there is a 
material difference between an assign- 
ment of this character and a regular 
indorsement. See Haug v. Riley, 101 
Ga. 372(2), 29 S. E. 44, 40 L. R. A. 
244: 1 Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments (6th Ed.) §§ 688(b), 688(c), 


pp. 761, 762; 8 C. J. §§ 568, 575, 
pp. 384, 388. 

4. Applying the above principles, 
the court did not err in overruling the 
general and special demurrers to the 
plaintiff's petition. 

5. The exceptions by the plaintiff in 
error are only to the judgment over- 
ruling the demurrers to the petition 
and to a judgment striking the de- 
fendant’s plea. There was ‘no final 
verdict or judgment. While the de- 
fendant had the right to bring to this 
court a bill of exceptions to review 
the judgment overruling the general 
demurrer to the petition, yet since 
there has been no final judgment, he 
could not in the same bill of excep- 
tions properly except also to the judg- 
ment striking the answer. Chatham 


Motor Co., v. Lincoln Motor Co., 31 
Ga. App. 229(2), 120 S. E. 444; Brown 
v. Marbutt-Williams Lumber Co., 34 
Ga. App. 229(2), 120 S. E. 444; Brown 

6. The note sued on was executed 
prior to the passage of the Uniform 


Negotiable Instruments Act of August 
18, 1924 (Acts 1924, p. 126), and no 
question as to the construction of that 
act is raised or passed upon. 

Judgment affirmed. 


BANK LIABLE IN PAYING 
CHECKS BEARING FORGERY 
OF DEPOSITOR’S 
SIGNATURE 


Takenaka v. Bankers’ Trust Co., City 
Court of New York, 229, N. Y. 
Supp. 459 


A bank is bound by law to know 
the signatures of is depositors. If 
it pays checks which bear a forged 
signature it cannot charge the amount 
against the depositor’s account. 

When the cancelled checks are re- 
turned to a depositor he is under an 
obligation to examine them for the 
purpose of seeing if any of them are 
irregular. If he fails in this the bank 
will be relieved from liability. But the 
depositor may entrust this duty to a 
competent employee. If the employee 
examines the checks and fails to dis 





A Quarter Century 


of service to the Trust Com anies of America 
will be reached in the pub ication and distri- 


bution of the 1928 edition of “Trust Companies 
of the United States” which is planned for de- 


livery in October. 
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cover the fact that some of them bear 
forged signatures the depositor has per- 
formed his full duty toward the bank 
and the bank will remain liable. 

In this case it appeared that an em- 
ployee of the plaintiff forged the 
plaintiff's signature on a series of 
checks aggregating $1,685, drawn on 
the defendant bank, which checks the 
bank paid. The depositor employed 
a public accountant to make a monthly 
examination of his bank statements 
and paid checks. The accountant ex- 
amined the checks, checked them with 
a cash book and the bank’s statements, 
but did not examine the checks with 
respect to the genuineness of the sig- 
natures. It was held that the de- 
positor had met the obligation of ex- 
amining his checks imposed upon him 
by law and that’ the bank was liable 
for their amount. 

Action by one Takenaka against 
the Bankers’ Trust Company. On 
plaintiff's motion for direction of a 
verdict. Motion granted. 
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Ryan, J.—Plaintiff was a depositor 
with the defendant bank, and between 
April 15 and July 15, 1927, checks ag- 
gregating $1,685 were forged with the 
plaintiff's name and paid by the de 
fendant. The forgery was committed 
by a former employee of the plaintiff, 
and was not discovered until the latter 
part of July, 1927. Canceled vouch: 
ers were received by the plaintiff in 
regular course, and he himself testified 
that between the dates mentioned he 
did not make any personal examina: 
tion of his canceled vouchers, and he 
gave no attention to those matters, 
leaving them entirely to his regularly 
employed auditor to make the examina 
tion of the canceled vouchers. The 
auditor testified that he was a public 
accountant, and made monthly ex’ 
aminations of the plaintiff's banking 
transactions; that he checked the 
checks as they came from the bank 
with the cash book and verified that 
amount with the bank's statement, 
that he examined the canceled checks, 
























all of which were entered in the cash 
book, and that was the usual monthly 
procedure followed. The cash book 
contained the check number, the date 
of the check, the payee, the amount 
and classification of the expenditure— 
the same information as was contained 
on the stub of the check book. He 
did not, however, examine the checks 
with respect to the signature, and he 
testified further that he would know 
the signature, if he had looked particu- 
larly at it for the purpose of identifica 
tion. 

In addition to the monthly services, 
it appears that there was also a 
quarterly examination, at which he 
and the plaintiff discussed matters, to 
determine whether the checks were for 
the business or for his personal ex- 
penses, and with this in view each 
check was gone over as it was entered 
in the cash book. Plaintiff himself 
did absolutely nothing to discover 


Whether any of his canceled checks 
had been forged or not. This case dif- 
several of the authorities 


fers 


from 
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cited in the briefs of counsel, in that 
here the forged checks themselves had 
not been abstracted, but were actually 
used by the auditor in making his 
comparison. The forgery in this case 
extended over a period of 3! months, 
and was only discovered when the 
plaintiff was notified by the bank that 
his account had been overdrawn. 

The question presented is whether 
or not the plaintiff exercised ordinary 
care in examining his canceled vouch- 
ers and statements and made the neces- 
sary comparisons. The defendant set 
up a separate and distinct defense, 
alleging negligence and carelessness on 
the part of the plaintiff in failing to 
make an examination of the statements 
rendered and an examination of the 
proper ordinary comparisons of the 
checks and statements with his check 
book. 

The law is well settled in this state 
that a bank is bound to know the sig- 
nature of its depositor, and cannot 
pay out its depositor’s money, except 
upon the valid and genuine checks of 
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the depositor; but it is nevertheless 
equally well settled that the depositor 
owes a duty to the bank to make a 
reasonable examination of his canceled 
vouchers as they are returned by the 
bank and the comparisons necessary to 
check up his monthly balances. Hence, 
though the bank is primarily liable in 
the event it pays out its depositor’s 
money upon his forged signature, yet 
if plaintiff negligently omitted to make 
any examination of his account and 
vouchers as returned from the bank, 
which examination would have dis- 
closed the forgery, he would be es- 
topped from questioning the accounts as 
rendered. Frank v. Chemical Nat. 
Bank of New York, 84 N. Y. 209, 
38 Am. Rep. 501. 

This duty, however, calls for no 
more than the exercise of ordinary 
care. It does not devolve upon the 
depositor to personally examine the 
vouchers and accounts. He may in- 
trust the matter to employees who 


have proved themselves competent and 


trustworthy. Frank v. Chemical Nat. 
Bank of New York, supra; Shipman 
v. Bank of the State of New York, 
126 N. Y. 318, 27 N. E. 371, 12 L. 
R. A. 791, 22 Am. Rep. 821. And 
where the depositor employs an expert 
accountant, to examine his books every 
month and report to him the result of 
such examination, and the accountant 
goes through the books and examines 
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the returned vouchers with the check 
book, but, upon finding same to agree 
with the checks as drawn, does not ex- 
amine further, it has been held that 
the plaintiff had discharged his full 
duty to the bank. Clark v. National 
Shoe & Leather Bank, 32 App. Div. 
316, 52 N. Y. S. 1064. 

Thus upon the theory that, when 
the plaintiff had taken steps by the 
employment of competent persons to 
apprise him of the true state of his 
business and accounts, he cannot be 
charged with negligence or the omis- 
sion of ordinary care, even though 
the examination by the employee was 
not carried as far as it might have 
been. Extraordinary diligence is not 
required. In other words, the de- 
positor’s duty to the bank is dis 
charged when he exercises such dili- 
gence as is required by the circum 
stances of the particular case. The 
bank committed the first fault, and 
cannot visit the consequences thereof 
upon the depositor, by requiring of 
him a degree of vigilance and care 
beyond that of an ordinary prudent 
business man. It does not seem to me 
that, under the circumstances dis 
closed here, the plaintiff is chargeable 
with negligence. He has not neg: 
lected to do the things dictated by 
ordinary business prudence. 

The plaintiff's motion for a direc’ 
tion of the verdict should be granted, 
with interest and costs. 





PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. ROBERTSON 


THe BANKERS MaGaziNeE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. Questions 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 


the persons asking the questions will be used. 


In case the question is not one of 


particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 


Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


UESTION: In making analysis of 

a financial statement do you feel 
that merchandise should be larger than 
receivables or receivables larger than 
merchandise? I have heard the ratio 
of these two important items mentioned, 
but I have never made particular nota- 


tion of it. F. W. B. 
ANSWER: The relationship and 


proportion of merchandise to receiv- 
ables is entirely dependent upon the 
line of business and the time at which 
the statement is made. A merchant 
may have a two-season business, with 
his heavy sales in March and Septem- 
ber. It is obvious then that a March 1 or 
September 1 statement will show heavy 
merchandise and small receivables, for 
they are taken just at a time before sales 
begin (therefore little receivables) and 
the merchandise stock is large. The 
April 1 or October 1 statement will 
show the reverse position due to heavy 
sales during the month. In a business 
not having such seasonal fluctuations, 
the relationship would be dependent 
upon the line of merchandise, whether 
slow or fast moving, the distance from 
source of supply and whether other- 
wise readily obtainable and the selling 
terms and collection policies. Long 
selling terms naturally raise the amount 
of outstanding receivables. 


QUESTION: We have an account 
rom a company engaged in the lumber 


and building supply business and their 
last statement is as follows: 


Notes receivable 
Accounts receivable 
Merchandise 

Real estate and building . 
Miscellaneous 


120,500 
. 200,400 
5,600 


$585,200 


Notes payable, banks 
Notes payable, trade 
Accounts payable, trade 
Miscellaneous payables 
Due officers 


130,000 
436,700 
100,000 

48,500 


Mortgage 


Surplus 


$585,200 


This company is not an old one but 
has made good progress and seems to 
be making money. We have not liked 
the risk in some ways, particularly due 
to its expansion, and would like you 
to comment on it. - ¥,. @ 


ANSWER: You seem perfectly 
warranted in questioning the risk due 
to the company’s expansion. The state- 
ment shows a top heavy condition. 
Cash position is weak and receivables 
excessively large. It would give all the 
evidence that collections might ‘be slow 
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chief service to its community, and in 
most cases its chief earning assets, need the 
balance of a flexible secondary reserve if both 
service and earning power are to be safe- 
guarded. If funds lie idle, waiting for local 
demands, or if credit is extended beyond 
normal limits or concentrated in loans of any 
one type or size, the bank either suffers loss 
of profit or endangers its positon. 

Between assets too liquid or else ‘frozen,”” 
there isa happy medium in a well construct- 
ed bond account. An analysis of local loans 
and discounts will reveal much valuable da- 
ta upon which to establish a sound loaning 
policy and a sound investment policy. 

For instance, what is the total amount of 
local loans outstanding? In what amounts 
are the greatest number found? What size 
is the average loan? Is there marked fluc- 
tuation in borrowing demands? If local loans 
show peaks or depressions at regular seasons, 
bonds selected for timely maturities and 
marketability will provide a proper balance. 
Should loans be limited largely to certain in- 
dustries or activity, flexibility and strength 
will be added to the reserve structure by se- 
lecting bonds from different and diverse 
fields. 

If you care to discuss with us the problem 
presented by your secondary reserve, we 
shall be glad to help you make a thorough 
analysis and to give you, without obligation, 
the benefit of our experience. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 S. La Salle St. 35 Wall St. 111 8, Fifteenth St. 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
925 Euclid Ave. 319 N. Fourth St. 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 307 Fifth Ave. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
608 Second Ave. S. 
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and this might be a good time for you 
to write the houses from which they 
buy and see how payments are running, 
There is no question but that the com- 
pany is doing more busines than justi- 
fied by its capital. It would tend to 
indicate that credit is being extended 
too liberally or that collections are un- 
duly slow. Perhaps the company’s 
ability to produce a large volume of 
business is due to one of several fac- 
tors that might prove detrimental to 
the risk, i. e.: 

(a) Selling to those of poor credit 
standing in a liberal way with resultant 
slow collections and the possibility of 
large charge-offs. 

(b) Selling on very liberal terms. 

(c) Underselling competitors with 
the result that sufficient margin of 
profit is not left as a shock absorber. 

(d) High-priced sales organization. 

(e) Poor credit ability. 

These are factors you might endeavor 
to determine. On the other hand, the 
company’s ability to produce a good 
volume may be based on_ personality 
and business ability of the concern in 
question, which far overshadows com- 
petitors. In any event, however, it is 
doing too much for its capital and 
should either put more money in the 
business or materially lessen the volume 
so as to cut the amount of outstanding 
accounts. This would enable a proper 
cut in debt and bring the ratio around 
to fair proportions. At present the 
company has 50 per cent. of its capital 
tied up in real estate, which leaves only 
$78,000 net capital for other phases of 
the business and receivables are about 
three times this amount. With its 
present status, if collections should slow 
down to a great extent, some creditors 
might soon be pressing hard for money 
and the company would find itself in 
an embarrassing position. 


QUESTION: Will you please dis 
cuss the merits and demerits of the re’ 
lationship of surplus to capital stock? 
Some seem to feel that there are dis 
advantages in having a large surplus 
and a small amount of capital stock, 
while others feel it has no bearing upon 
the goodness of the company from 4 
credit standpoint. Any comment you 
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will make one way or the other con- 
cerning this relationship will be very 
much valued. G. AL. 


ANSWER: This relationship, its 
advantages and disadvantages, have 
been a matter of frequent discussion. 
Like yourself, the writer has known 
those who have taken stands both ways. 
As a matter of fact, the writer has 
known of a bank’s actually declining a 
line of credit to a company based upon 
this one factor, even though the other 
elements of the risk measured up sat- 
isfactorily. 

Those who dislike to see a large 
surplus in proportion to the amount of 
capital stock have usually adopted this 
attitude because of the fact that such 
money in the form of surplus could be 
paid out as dividends, whereas once it 
has been placed in capital stock through 
the medium of a stock dividend this 
hazard is eliminated. This should be 
qualified to a certain extent, for, while 
it is quite the general rule that the pay- 
ment of a dividend must not impair 
capital stock, exceptions are sometimes 
made by companies engaged in business 
dealing with wasting assets such as 
mines. In such a case, if a company 
is able to pay its debts, it may be 
held that a dividend can be declared 
which will impair the capital stock. 

Of course, it is perfectly true that a 
company may accumulate a large sur- 
plus and could then readily declare a 
cash dividend, the payment of which 
would impair and undermine the finan’ 
cial responsibility of the company. The 
answer to that thought might be that 
if the management was likely to be that 
foolish it would not be wise to extend 
it credit under any circumstances be- 
cause it might just as easily do some- 
thing unwise in another direction. The 
justification for the opinion lies in the 
fact that the corporation is a perpetual 
Proposition. While some important 
stockholder may die, it has no bearing 
upon the corporation except to transfer 
his holdings, and in this manner con- 
trol may pass from strong to weak 
hands. Therefore, while the control 
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Out-of-town bankers are cor- 
dially invited to come in and 
inspect our new home—a 
modern bank and office build- 
ing symbolizing this institu- 
tion’s stability and steady 
growth. 

We are unusually well 
equipped to serve correspon- 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short» term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than six 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


might have been strong and trustworthy 
at the time the loan was made this as- 
pect might change and the chance of 
cash dividends increase before it could 
be paid. 

A small amount of capital stock ef- 
fects a saving in that the corporation 
has less tax to pay on stock outstand- 
ing. In the case of a closely held cor- 
poration, those owning it may not be 
in great need of income, may be satis- 
fied with a small dividend and may be 
anxious to accumulate earnings in the 
form of surplus until such time as a 
sizable stock dividend can be declared. 
Such stock dividend they do not have 
to treat as income and thereby save in 
taxes. 

Another thing of prime importance 
to consider when deliberating on the 
possibility of a company’s paying out 
a large cash dividend from its surplus, 
is that simply because there is a large 
surplus is no evidence that there is a 
large amount of cash on hand. It or- 
dinarily takes time through the liquida- 
tion of assets to raise cash and this 
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$52,156,000 


likewise means a curtailing of business. 
The question would arise as to whether 
the owners would pay out a large 
amount of cash and thereby curtail the 
business which is making such a satis 
factory profit for them. If there is 
such a large amount of cash on hand 
right along, it is probably evidence that 
the business has more capital than it 
needs and a reasonable cash dividend 
will not hurt it. Banks are good ex: 
amples of corporations accumulating 
large surpluses and very often the 
banker who would raise the objection 
would be the banker practicing the op 
posite. 

Taken all in all, it seems that whether 
the capital stock is large or small com: 
pared to surplus, other elements of the 
risk are far more important. A large 
surplus seems to add or to take away 
little from what otherwise might be de: 
termined as an ordinary business risk. 
It might be added that with a small 
capital it is sometimes mentioned that 
it would be easier to get control of a 
company. From the standpoint of 
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value, the shares are worth what they 
earn whether there are many or few 
and it should ordinarily take as much 
in dollars to buy control of a company 
with a small capitalization as it would 
if the capitalization was larger. In the 
smaller company the stock would usu- 
ally be more closely held but this might 
only mean that it would be more dif- 
ficult to get control than if it were well 
spread out. 


QUESTION: Do you consider that 
a merchant should carry what is known 
as “use and occupancy” insurance in 
addition to ordinary fire insurance? Is 
such insurance expensive? i & &. 


ANSWER: As a blanket answer to 
your question it would not be correct to 
give either a positive or a negative an- 
swer. The advantages of it would de- 
pend upon various circumstances. There 
are several forms of insurance which 
are of advantage to the merchant and 
they all come in a similar classification. 
Their forms are rent insurance, use 
and occupancy insurance and profits in- 


surance. If a merchant owns a build- 
ing and rents a portion of it, he may 
desire to assure himself that in case of 
fire his income will continue during re- 
construction and such insurance is pos’ 
sible by means of rent insurance. Rent 
insurance is also possible to obtain on 
private dweilings. The rate is based 
upon the fire rate. In the case of 
dwellings it is something like 50 per 
cent. of the fire rate, while on business 
property it is about 70 -per cent. or 80 
per cent. of the normal 80 per cent. 
insurance rate. Of course, in the case 
of buildings having a special type of 
construction, the procedure varies. Use 
and occupancy insurance is of particu- 
lar value to the manufacturer or mer- 
chant whose business is based chiefly 
upon his location. While fire insur- 
ance will reimburse him for his loss on 
the building, it does not take care of 
certain overhead that will continue dur- 
ing reconstruction nor does it take care 
of profits lost during the period. The 
purpose of use and occupancy insur- 
ance is to take care of overhead that 
must continue, and give the usual 
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profits that might have been made had 
there been no fire. Now this is par- 
ticularly advantageous to the manufac- 
turer. The rate is fixed by the under- 
writing board and is based upon a re- 
port which the applicant must make 
showing income, expenses and ‘profits 
over a period. As a manufacturer's 
profits grow and his business enlarges, 
he should file a new report and secure 
a new rating or he may find that at 
the time of loss his insurance is not 
adequate to cover his increased over- 
head and larger profit. Use and oc- 
cupancy insurance is also of value to a 
merchant who depends to a great ex- 
tent upon his location. He might be 
able to secure a temporary place dur- 
ing reconstruction of his old site but 
his long standing on the old place has 
built up a good-will and a standing 
which his new place cannot rival and he 
suffers a loss in volume and profits. If 
the present place is not of sufficient im- 
portance and temporary quarters would 
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be likely to produce as good a volume, 
the same need does not exist for use 


and occupancy insurance. Profits in- 
surance covers the other angle. A 
manufacturer may have a number of 
completed units on hand awaiting ship- 
ment and they are destroyed by fire. 
The fire insurance merely pays him the 
cost of those units. He loses the 
profit he would have made by ship: 
ment. Profits insurance takes care of 
this contingency and gives him his 
profit on completed units. Otherwise, 
he would have the duplication of all 
his work and overhead to get back to 
the same point. In the case of a re 
tailer who can restock on a minute's 
notice, this emergency does not exist. 
Any insurance is cheap if it affords a 
protection that is needed. While in 
surance companies show good profits, 
these profits are not from underwrit- 
ings but from the enhancement in the 
value of assets. Any form of insurance 
protection is reasonable if there is a 
real need for it. 
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\ \ J HEN you need to employ the banking or collec- 
tion facilities of a St. Louis institution, call on the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis for service. 


in St. Louis — 


Seven distinct 
departments 
built for service: 


Banks in all parts of the United States have found they 


obtain from us a thorough covering of the St. Louis 
Area through a well-organized credit department and 


a capable investment subsidiary. 


Commercial 
Savings 


Trust 


RESOURCES NEARLY $100,000,000 


National nal Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commer Commerce Trust ( 


Investment 
Foreign 
Credit 
Safe Deposit 


SUPERVISORS OF STATE BANKS HOLD 


ANNUAL 
Ri eesntstion favoring the rep- 


resentation of state banks on 

the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington “as the Comptroller of the 
Currency now represents the national 
banks,” and the elimination of the 
word “trust” in connection with in- 
vestment trust companies were the im- 
mediate results of the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks, 
held July 25-27 at the Half Moon 
Hotel, Coney Island, New York. 

The first resolution followed a round- 
table discussion led by L. A. Andrew, 
assistant supervisor of state banks for 
lowa, and a paper read by M. E. Bris 
tow, deputy commissioner of banking 
for Virginia, urging that state banks 
be placed on the same footing as na- 
tional hanks in their dealings with the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The resolution on investment trusts 


MEETING 


indorsed the views of George V. Mc’ 
Laughlin, former State Superintendent 
of Banking in New York and now 
president the Brooklyn Trust Company. 
It said in part: “The word ‘trust’ has 
heretofore been used only in the names 
of companies and banking institutions 
having fiduciary power. In the judg- 
ment of this convention the word ‘trust’ 
is a misnomer as applied to the invest- 
ment trust companies, and it is the 
sense of this convention that its use be 
not only discouraged but, if possible, 
prohibited in the organization of so- 
called investment trust companies.” 
The first day’s session of the con- 
vention was devoted largely to ad- 
dresses of welcome, responses and re- 
ports. James J. Byrne, borough presi- 
dent of Brooklyn; James H. Perkins, 
president Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York; and Frank L. 
Warder, superintendent of banks of 
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VAN, THE 


DERBILT 


HOTEL 


Thirty-fourth Street East 
at Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


DMIRABLY situated on 
A tne Crest of Murray Hill 
It is convenient to the business, 
shopping and theatre centers 
and to the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central Railway 
Terminals 


Its clientele is made up of in- 
telligent travellers trom all 
parts of the World One finds 
in the dining rooms excellent 


service and a perfect cuisine 
Every bedroom is an outside 
room and each one has its own 
private bath. 


TARIFF 


Single room with bath 
$4.50 per day.and up 


Double room with bath 
$8 per day and up 


WALTON H. MarsHALL 


Manager. 


New York, gave the addresses of wel- 
come. These were responded to by 
F. R. Smith, superintendent of banks 
of South Dakota. The annual presi- 
dent’s address was given by Grant Mce- 
Ferson, state bank commissioner, Colo- 
tado. 

These addresses were followed by 
the report of the secretary-treasurer 
and reports from each state in regard 
to new legislation enacted or under con- 
sideration. 

R. N. Sims, secretary-treasurer of 
the organization, in his annual state- 
ment, said that the capital, deposits and 
total resources of state banks are larger 
than ever before. On February 28, 
1928, there was a total of 26,699 banks, 
of which 18,965 were state banks and 
7734 national banks. These banks had 
a total capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $8,165,241,004; total deposits 
of $56,714,560,861 and total resources 
of $69,439,471,224. 

The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the state banks were $4,739, 
284,004 and of the national banks 
$3,425,957,000, showing the capital re- 
sources of state banks to be 38 per 
cent. in excess of the national banks. 
In the same way, deposits of the state 
banks are 54 per cent. greater than 
those of national banks, and resources 
S51 per cent. greater. 

“I do not make the comparison for 
the purpose of disparagement,” said Mr. 
Sims, “but to emphasize the colossal 
size of the two great banking systems 
and to direct attention to the impor: 
tance and need of both in the develop- 
ment and handling of our country’s 
business.” 

The address of George V. McLaugh’ 
lin on “Investment Trusts and Specula- 
tion” was a feature of the afternoon 
session. It was followed by a discus’ 
sion by Roy A. Hovey of Massachu- 
setts; C. E. Reichert, Michigan; and 
H. A. Abbott, West Virginia. F 

“The Rate of Interest Paid on Time 
Certificates and Savings Accounts” was 
taken up by the convention in a dis 
cussion led by Commissioner Roy L. 
Bone of Kansas, after an address on 
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that subject by A. J. Veigel, superin- 
tendent of banks, Minnesota, at the 
second day’s meeting. 

C. F. Schwenker, commissioner of 
banks, Wisconsin, advocated that build- 
ing and loan associations be surrounded 
with the same restrictions as the banks 
with which they are in competition. 
The associations have grown so large, 
he declared, that the investment of 
their dues, dividends and share sales 
has become a problem and a definite 
tendency for them to turn from pure 
home building activities to general 
building finance has become apparent. 
Mr. Schwenker’s address on “Effective 
Competition by Banks with Building 
and Loan Associations” was followed 
by a discussion led by Commissioner 
Walter E. Taylor of Arkansas. 

“What Should Be the Scope and 
Function of Security or Finance Com- 
panies in Their Relations to Banking 
or in Afhliation with Banking Institu- 
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tions?” Lester E. Shippe, bank com- 
missioner of Connecticut, presented as 
his answer to this question the view- 
point that financial holding companies 
are acquiring control of the banking 
system of the United States and that 
often their organization permits them 
to defeat the intent and purpose of 
branch banking laws, both Federal and 
state. He believes, nevertheless, in the 
organization of security and finance 
corporations when they are necessary 
for the legitimate expansion of bank 
activities. 

“Tt is admitted,” he said, “that the 
bank holding company may be a useful 
instrument if its management is respon- 
sible. However, it is a very dangerous 
device in the hands of promoters and 
unscrupulous operators and bankers.” 

A discussion following Mr. Shippe’s 
address was led by Superintendent J. 
S. Love of Mississippi. Among the 
subjects discussed were: Trust company 


Said a Client — 


“Your posters have a real 
banking flavor. We like them 
on that account.” 


Being specialists in bank advertis- 
ing our window and lobby posters 
are not only colorfully and beauti- 
fully executed but are based on a 
thorough understanding of your 
bank service. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


of New York, Inc. 
MELVILLE M. GREIG, PRESIDENT 


80 John Street, New York City 











National Service Bureau is an organization which answers the questions 
How, When, What and Where for bank officers who build business 
through advertising. Our posters for your Trust Department and other 
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examinations, necessary legislation deal- 
ing with the taxation of banks, economy 
and efficiency in the liquidation of state 
banks, and general standards for the 
organization of state banks. 

The last session of the convention 
was featured by the address of Mr. 
Bristow. His subject was “Would It 
Strengthen the Federal Reserve System 
to Have Federal Reserve Laws, Rules 
and Regulations Made Uniform in 
Their Application to Both State and 
National Banks?” His reply to this in- 
fluenced the resolution on the subject 
passed by the convention. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers for the com- 
ing year resulted as follows: President, 
A. J. Veigel, Minnesota superintendent 
of banks; first vice-president, Frank H. 
Warder, New York superintendent of 
banks; second vice-president, M. E. 
Bristow, deputy commissioner, Virginia; 
third vice-president, L. A. Andrew, 
superintendent of banks, Iowa; secre- 
tary-treasurer, R. N. Sims of New 
Orleans. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
in San Francisco. 


REGIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE TO BE 
HELD ON PACIFIC COAST 


trust companies and banks in 

eleven western states -to attend 
the Sixth Regional Trust Conference, 
for the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states, which will be held 
in San Francisco, October 17-20. States 
included are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah and Wyoming. 

The conference will be held under 
the auspices of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and the Associated Trust 
Companies of Central California. R. 
M. Sims, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer American Trust Company of 
San Francisco, has been chosen as gen- 
eral chairman of the conference. 

Composing the general committee 
are R. M. Sims, chairman; W. J. 
Kieferdorf, Bank of Italy National 
Trust and Savings Association, San 
Francisco, vice-chairman; L. E. Greene, 
Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco; Benjamin J. 
Henley, California Pacific Title and 
Trust Company, San Francisco; Daniel 
Read, Central National Bank of Oak- 
land; Grant Cordrey, Anglo-California 


[vs compan have been sent to 


Trust Company, San Francisco; J. E. 
McGuigan, United Security Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco; Stuart 
Smith, Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco; J. W. Garthwaite, Odakland 
Bank, Oakland; R. B. F. Randolph, 
Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank, San Francisco; F. J. Brickwedel, 
Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco; George Spill- 
man, Capital National Bank, Sacra 
mento; Roy Blair, California Trust 
and Savings Bank, Sacramento; J. F. 
Dorgeloh, United Security Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco; L. A. 
McCrystle, Crocker First Federal 
Trust Company, San Francisco; John 
G. Campbell, First National Bank, 
Oakland; G. W. Davis, First National 
Bank in Berkeley; J. E. Drew, Ameri- 
can Trust Company, San Francisco; 
F. H. Lougher, Anglo-California Trust 
Company, San Francisco. 

The chairmen of the other commit 
tees are: Arrangements, W. J. Kiefer 
dorf; hotels and registration, Frank H. 
Lougher; entertainment, R. B. F. 
Randolph; finance, J. W. Garthwaite; 
publicity, J. E. Drew; transportation, 
Caxton P. Rhodes; program, W. J. 
Kieferdorf. 
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Equitable Foreign Banking 
Service 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York occupies an unusual po- 
sition in the field of foreign banking. 
With large branches in Paris and 
London and over 11,000 banking 
correspondents throughout the world, 
it offers facilities which are a distinct 
asset to firms doing a foreign business. 


An Account in London or 
Paris 

Merchants can save interest, pro- 
vide funds for the convenient pay- 
ment of their European bills and 
establish a valuable European credit 
reference by opening an account in 
our London or Paris Offices. 


Foreign Credit Information 


We furnish our customers with up- 
to-date credit information regarding 
individuals, firms, or corporations 
throughout the world. 


Cables 


Cables are sent and received by us 
during business hours at the rate of 
one a minute. We have arranged 
many special codes for our custom- 
ers, saving them time and money 
and assuring absolute privacy in 
transactions, 


Loans 


Our service includes the handling 
of all loans arising out of the impor- 
tation or exportation of commodities 
by our customers. 


Import Letters of Credit 


We issue Import Letters of Credit 
on all parts of the world, either in 
dollars or in the currency prevailing 
in the port of shipment. Highly 
trained men are employed to aid 
importers and facilitate the handling 
of their merchandise. 


Foreign Exchange Trading 


The Equitable is a leading bank in 
foreign exchange transactions, buy- 
ing and selling cable transfers, buy- 
ing sight and time documentary bills 
in foreign currencies, and making 
contracts for purchase and sale of 
foreign exchange payable at future 
dates. 


Exchange 
Checks and drafts may be obtained 
from us, issued on all parts of the 
world, payable in dollars or in for- 
eign currencies. Mail transfers of 
foreign payments are also arranged. 


E.T.C. Travelers’ Letters 
of Credit 
E. T. C. Credits are cashable all 
over the world. They are safe, con- 
venient and economical. Inquire at 
any Equitable Office. 








A new office for 
“THE EQUITABLE 
OF PARIS” 


The Equitable, now in its own 
six-story building at 41 Rue Cambon 
(with an entrance also at 11 Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine), is in the cen- 
ter of Paris’ business activity. 


The increased facilities provided 
by this new office place The Equi- 
table in a better position than ever 
before to aid correspondent banks in 
the transaction of their foreign 
business. 


Read the column at the left. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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LONG TERM AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
IN POLAND 


By CuHar_es S. DEWEY 


The following article is a part of the second quarterly report of the financial adviser 


to the Polish Government under the Stabilization Plan. 


Mr. Dewey was Assistant 


Secretary of the United States Treasury before becoming foreign member of the 

Council of the Bank of Poland and financial adviser to the Polish Government. 

Prior to his association with the U. S. Treasury Department he was vice-president 
of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago. 


HAT Poland has accomplished 

\X | since the war in re-establish- 

ing her economy appears to 
be largely due to the fact that her 
principal wealth is in the form of land 
and mineral resources, and that about 
two-thirds of her population are agri- 
culturists. 

All sections of Poland constitute a 
physiographic unity with roughly simi- 
lar natural conditions of topography, 
soil and climate. The climate may be 
considered intermediate in character. 
There is an abundance of rain, mod- 
erate spring temperatures, an absence 
of marked changes in temperature be- 
tween the day and night, and sunshine 
enough considering the geographic lo- 
cation of the country. The soil while 
ranging from rich black earth to heavy 
clays and light sandy lands, is on the 
whole of good average fertility and 
easily worked. Hence, plants most fre- 
quently cultivated in Europe, such as 
fall and spring sown grains, root crops 
and fodder, find favorable conditions. 
Stock breeding and poultry also do 
well. 


The proportion of the total area of ° 


Poland which 1s capable of agricultural 
production is larger than in most 
European countries. Only a small por- 
tion is broken by mountains and there 
are no arid regions. It is practically 
only by reducing the area of forest 
lands or the comparatively small area 
of land now unproductive that the agri- 
cultural area can be increased. The 


actual use of land is approximately as 
follows: 


Per-Cent. 
Crop and including fallow 
Hay meadows 
Pastures 


Total argricultural use 
Forests 
Ponds, 

tc. 


peat bogs, gardens, towns, 


The agricultural population of Po- 


land is very dense. If the eastern dis- 
tricts are excluded, where there are 
large areas of swamp land and an ex- 
ceptionally high proportion of forests, 
the density, not counting urban popu- 
lation, ranges usually from 50 to 70 
persons per square kilometer (130 to 
180 per square mile). These figures 
may properly be compared with those 
of American states consisting chiefly of 
level and fertile land. The rural popu- 
lation of Iowa (roughly estimated on 
a basis comparable with that used in 
Polish statistics) averages not over 8 
per square kilometer, in Ohio not over 
12, and in South Carolina, where it 
reaches its maximum, not over 14 per 
square kilometer (equivalent to about 
20, 30 and 35 per square mile, re- 
spectively). 


INCREASED LAND CULTIVATION FAVORED 


With a dense agricultural population, 
with a large percentage of the national 
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area already used for agricultural pur- 
poses, and with the intense devotion to 
the soil which is traditional with the 
Pole, it would appear that close atten- 
tion to increasing the amount of land 
under cultivation where possible and 
to placing agriculture on a highly efh- 
cient basis will produce the most favor- 
able economic results in the shortest 
period. 

While the climatic conditions through- 
out Poland are roughly similar, there 
are some variations. The western dis: 
tricts have less rainfall than the south- 
ern, while the eastern districts have a 
lower average temperature and shorter 
period of vegetation than other parts 
of Poland. There are also variations in 
soil. These variations, however, more 
or less offset one another and do not 
account for the marked difference in 
crop yields in the different sections of 
Poland. The leveling of these dif- 
ferences, and the bringing up of the 
low yields more nearly in line with 
the high, present a problem worthy of 
attention. 

The average yields of crops for the 
period of years 1922 to 1926 in differ- 
ent sections of Poland have been as 
follows: 
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ner. The effects of these influences 
continue today, but they should be 
striven against and not accepted. As 
speedily as possible efficient marketing 
organizations should be formed which 
will demand standard grades of product 
and which by means of storing fa- 
cilities will be able to secure better 
and more stable prices for farm prod- 
ucts, thus stimulating more efficient 
methods on the part of agriculturists. 

The forming of marketing organiza- 
tions, however, is but a small part of 
the work that must be done. Equal 
in importance from the standpoint of 
production is drainage, which gives ex- 
traordinary increase in yields, improve- 
ment in crop rotation and in seed selec: 
tion, deeper ploughing, increased use of 
fertilizers, and improvement of breeds 
of livestock. From the standpoint of 
marketing, there is need of standardiza- 
tion, refrigeration, storage facilities, 
packing plants with low operating 
costs and efficient means of conserving 
by-products, and an adequate system 
of intermediate credit. A basis for 
such credit is provided by the recently 
enacted law which permits of the mort- 
gaging of agricultural products to serve 
as the security of a loan. 


(Bushels per acre; equivalent in quintals per hectare in parenthesis) 


Rye 
23.7 (14.8) 
18.2 (11.4) 
16.0 (10.0) 
13.6 ¢€ 8.5) 


Central 
Southern 
Eastern 


It will be noted that in every case 
the highest crop yields are found in 
the western districts of Poland. This 
is not due to especially favorable soil 
or climatic conditions, but to superior 
farming methods and organization. 


MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 


During the partition period of Po- 
land’s history certain districts were 
subject to influences that were not con- 
ducive to developing efficient organiza- 
tion or methods, and agriculture was 
carried on, especially in the case of 
small farms, in a most elementary man- 


Oats 
48.7 (17.7) 
34.6 (12.6) 
28.6 (10.4) 
22.3: € 6.1) 


Barley 
34.0 (18.4) 
24.2 (13.1) 
19.2 (10.4) 
16.5 ( 8.9) 


Potatoes 
216. (144) 
181. (121) 
174. (116) 
150. (100) 


LONG TERM FACILITIES WELL 
ORGANIZED 


The long term credit facilities for 
agriculture have for a long time been 
well organized in Poland. Co-operative 
land credit associations were formed as 
early as the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and these were supplemented 
by mortgage banks and savings in 
stitutions so that for many years before 
the world. war a well established sys 
tem of long term agricultural credit 
was in operation. Bonds secured by 
mortgages on agricultural land in Po 
land were considered a sound invest’ 





A Finger on the Pulse of Trade 


Through its own representatives and cor- 
respondent banks all over the world, Amer- 
ican Exchange Irving Trust Company 
keeps a finger on the pulse of trade. 


Knowledge of new developments and 
requirements of trade; information on 
conditions in both foreign and domestic 
markets — these are part of the service 
that the American Exchange Irving offers 
toits correspondents. In dealing with even 


the most distant points, it facilitates all 
kinds of banking transactions and guards 
against loss and delay. 


Whatever your needs—the transfer of 
funds, the financing of imports or exports, 
the collection of notes and drafts, the 
purchase and sale of foreign exchange— 
these and all other banking requirements 
of trade will be promptly and compe- 
tently handled by this Company. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXcHANGE IrRvING TRusT COMPANY 
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ment and attracted a _ considerable 
amount of foreign capital into the 
country, as well as offering a field for 
conservative investment of domestic 
savings. 

The war and post-war periods wit- 
nessed a demoralization of the cur- 
rency and the destruction of much 
capital in the country and consequently 
there was not much activity on the 
part of institutions which had been 
dealing in agricultural mortgages. They 
did not, however, break up. The more 
important credit institutions survived 
the financial vicissitudes of these try- 
ing times and were ready to recom- 
mence their activities as soon as new 
capital was forthcoming. Structurally 
the long term agricultural credit sys- 
tem was sound and with a few modi- 
fications was ready to be put into op- 
eration again. 

Until the de facto stabilization of the 
currency very little long term credit 
was available and interest rates were 
exorbitant. Due to unsettled condi- 
tions domestic capital accumulated 
only slowly and foreign capital could 
not be induced to enter this field. It is 
only during the last two years, during 
which period the currency has been 
practically stable, that a revival of 
activity has taken place. Domestic 
capital has been accumulating and en- 
tering the field of long term agricul- 
tural credits, thereby slightly relieving 
the situation, and also a small amount 


of agricultural mortgage bonds have 
been placed abroad. There is every 
reason to believe that the situation will 
continue to improve, with increased 
capital savings of the country and with 
the aid of foreign capital, which is 
showing greater willingness to make 
investments in this field. 
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and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
to its clients at home and abroad ex- 
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INCASSO-BANK 
AMSTERDAM 
ROTTERDAM-THE HAGUE 
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Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - - - 


Fl. 25,000,000 
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Every Class of Banking Business Transacted 


Telegraphic Address: 


BEFORE THE WORLD WAR 


Before the world war the long term 
agricultural credit requirements of the 
country were met in large part by four 
large private institutions. The terri 
tory which was subsequently ceded to 
Poland was divided roughly into four 
sections, in each of which one main 
private institution of long term agri- 
cultural credit was operating. These 
outstanding organizations included 
three land credit associations now 
known as the Poznan Land Credit As- 
sociation, (Poznanskie Ziemstwo Kredy- 


towe), operating in Western Poland; 
the Warsaw Land Credit Association 
(Towarzystwo Kredytowe Ziemskie w 
Warszawie), operating in Central Po- 
land; and the Lwow Land Credit As- 


sociation (Towarzystwo Kredytowe 
Ziemskie we Lwowie), operating in 
Southern Poland. In the northeastern 
regions the Wilno Land Bank served 
the same purpose. While other parts 
of the country adopted the German 
type of co-operative credit associations 


INCASSOBANK 


having no capital stock, the Wilno 
Land Bank was organized in conformity 
with the Russian practice, which re- 
quired institutions granting long term 
agricultural credit to have their own 
private capital. This bank, as well as 
the three land credit associations men- 
tioned, are now in active operation. 

Formerly there were other joint 
stock banks, which dealt in land mori- 
gages, but the world war greatly re 
duced their activity in this field. 

The three land credit associations 
mentioned are co-operative associations 
having no capital stock and organized 
for the purpose of extending long term 
credit to agriculture by means of land 
mortgage bonds. They have had a 
long, successful history and have al 
ways played an important role in the 
land credit system of the country. Be- 
fore the world war they supplied 
about 58.5 per cent. of the total long 
term agricultural credit in present 
Polish territory and it was largely 
throush them that foreign capital was 
brought into this field. Their bonds 
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EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Representative Office: NEW YORK, 120 Broadway (Equitable Building) 





BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 


(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 
HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


156 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Capital Fmk. - 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (31/12’27) Fmk. — - 


200,000,000 
203,000,000 
2,648,970,000 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


were well known in European markets. 

There are now bonds of the asso- 
ciations outstanding expressed in zlotys 
and dollars, the later issues being re- 
payable, principal and interest, in 
dollars. All are collateral mortgage 
bonds and they usually contain amorti- 
zation features. Recent issues have 
been of relatively short term on ac- 
count of the existing high interest 
rates. 


THE SYSTEM OF SECURING BONDS 


The system of securing the bonds 
varies somewhat in the three associa- 


tions mentioned. The primary and 


secondary security are common to all 
three, namely, the land itself as repre- 
sented by a first mortgage on a very 
conservative valuation, and, secondary, 
the total assets of each association con- 
sisting of reserve funds and properties. 
Furthermore the statutes of the asso- 
Ciations provide that the members, in 
addition to their direct mortgage debt, 
have a certain joint liability which may 
be enforced if necessary to make good 


defaults on the part of other member 
borrowers. 

The Wilno Land Bank, as has been 
noted before, occupies approximately 
the same position in its district as do 
the land credit associations in their 
sections of the country. Owing to the 
fact that a large proportion of its pre- 
war operations were in territories now 
within other countries, it has been 
obliged to undergo considerable re- 
organization and has not been able to 
resume activities as quickly as the land 
credit associations, but, nevertheless, it 
has recently recommended on a small 
scale to issue bonds based upon land 
mortgages. These bonds are very 
similar to those issued by the land 
credit associations though in the case 
of the Wilno Land Bank the capital 
of the bank stands as the secondary 
security. 


IMPORTANT ORGANS OF LONG TERM 
CREDIT 


At present the most important organs 
of long term credit in Poland are the 
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BANCO DE MEXICO 


Cable Address: BANXICO MEXICO CITY 
Authorized Capital: $100,000,000. Mexican Gold 


The Only Bank of Issue in the Republic of Mexico 


BRANCHES: 


Monterrey, N. L. 
Morelia, Mich. 
Navojoa, Son. 
Nogales, Son. 

Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. 
Oaxaca, Oax. 

Parral, Chih. 


P. O. Box 98 Bis 


Querétaro, Qro. 
Saltillo, Coah. 
San Luis Potosi, 
Tampico, Tamps. 
Tapachula, Chis. 
Toluca, Méx. 
Torreén, Coah. 


Aguascalientes, Ags. 
Chihuahua, Chih. 
Ciudad Jufrez, Chih. 
Cuernavaca, Mor. 
Durango, Dgo. 
Guadalajara, Jal. 
Leén, Gto. 

Mazatlan, Sin. Piedras Negras, Coah. Veracruz, Ver. 
Mérida, Yuc. Puebla, Pue. Villahermosa, Tab. 


OVER SIX HUNDRED CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIC 
AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Member of the American Bankers Association 


This Bank issues Foreign Drafts, Travelers Cheques, Travelers Letters of Credit, 
Commercial Letters of Credit for financing Imports and Exports, Mail and Cable 
Transfers to the United States and Europe, Foreign Collections handled and reimbursed 
promptly, Foreign and Mexican Money bought and sold at best market rates. Transacts 
Interest credited 


S.L.P. 


Mexico. 


Offices and leading Hotels. 


HUUUUAUAUUONDUADAUENDADANDANUANDALEA EU OAU AAU OANOA AN AAEN AUER 


Agrarian Bank (Bank Rolny) and the 
National Economic Bank (Bank Gos- 


podarstwa Krajowego). They are gov- 
ernment banks created in order to re- 
lieve the shortage of credit and in 
order to carry out the economic policies 
of the government. The capital of the 
two institutions was supplied by the 
government and from time to time the 
government entrusts them with addi- 
tional funds to utilize for specified 
purposes. 

The Agrarian Bank is essentially a 
long term agricultural credit bank. 
Aside from government funds which 
are loaned or otherwise used for desig- 
nated purposes, the bank may _ issue 
collateral mortgage bonds up to twenty- 
five times its capital. During 1927 it 
issued such bonds to an amount 
slightly under 34,000,000 zlotys (about 
$3,080,000), thereby increasing the 
total of these bonds outstanding from 
less than 8,000,000 zlotys to over 41,- 
000,000 zlotys. The bonds are ex- 
pressed in zlotys having a fixed rela- 
tionship to the dollar, bear interest at 
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a general business in its capacity of Bank of Deposit and Discount. 
on balances in Mexican Gold and Silver, Dollars and European money. 
ISSUES CERTIFICATES FOR THE PAYMENT OF IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES 
The BANCO DE MEXICO issues Travelers Cheques in Mexican Silver, payable 
free of charge by the head office in Mexico City, their 26 Branches and numerous 
Correspondent Agents located in the principal 
These cheques are received in payment of services by all Mexican Federal 
offices, namely: Custom House, Post Office and 


ITS FOREIGN DEPARTMENT CORDIALLY INVITES YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
TMM LLLP LULU LULL LC LPL LUO LLoLUOLUUPUU PPP PPP PPO DUOMO POOPIE POO MOOG POO POS PUGS 


cities and towns in the Republic of 


Telegraph, also by Railways, Cable 


AVUEEUEVEDULUEUEUADUEEUESOUEUEUEDAGUEACUEAUATADUUEUATAEAEAAAEOE AN ACA ETA EA EAT TAA 


8 per cent. and run for thirty-one 
years after date of issue. They are 
collateral bonds secured by the mort- 
gages of the individual borrowers, by 
the whole property of the bank and by 
a reserve fund created for that pur: 
pose, and in addition they are guar- 
anteed by the government. 

The Agrarian Bank serves a useful 
purpose in the agricultural credit sys 
tem of the country not only because 
it assists the operation of the land re- 
form law, but also because it deals 
largely with small land owners, thereby 
supplementing the land credit associa’ 
tions which are more apt to deal with 
large land owners. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC BANK 


The National Economic Bank at 
the present time is the major organ for 
long term credit in Poland. It issues 
railway, municipal and bank bonds 
and secures long term credit for agri- 
culture and for owners of city real 
estate by means of collateral mortgage 
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bonds. Its agricultural operations are 
chiefly for large landowners. During 
1927 this authorized nearly 60,000,000 
zlotys of long term loans to agricul- 
ture in the form of collateral bonds 
based upon agricultural mortgages and 
similar to those issued by the Ag’ 
rarian Bank. Approximately one-half 
of these bonds were actually sold dur- 
ing the year. This represents a great 
enlargement of the bank’s activities in 
the land credit field and was in re- 
sponse to the insistent demand of 
agriculture for this type of credit. At 
present the National Economic Bank 
can hardly be considered as competing 
with private credit institutions because 
the need for credit is greater than the 
supply available at reasonable inter- 
est rates, and furthermore it operates 
mostly in territory which is not ade- 
quately covered by the other institu- 
tions. It has announced its intention 
of withdrawing from this field as soon 
as private institutions will be in a posi- 
tion to meet the needs of the country 
for long term agricultural credit. 


MINOR ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


When private land mortgage asso- 
ciations and banks are in a position to 


secure capital for operations on a 
normal scale the existing long term 
agricultural credit system should meet 
the needs of the country satisfactorily. 
There are only minor adjustments 
necessary to assure equal facilities to 
all parts of the country. The most 
important private institutions operate 
each within a roughly defined area 
but these overlap in some cases and 
they do not cover the entire country. 
In order to fill in such gaps the gov- 
ernment banks in ceriain cases are now 


New Orleans 
XXXII 


Southern Yacht Club 


New Orleans, bordering on the South- 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain, 
easily accessible by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is ideally located for 
pleasure boating and yachting. The 
Southern Yacht Club (pictured 
above) has a membership of 1,500 
and a fleet of more than 500 yachts. 
The Club acts as host to numerous 
regattas, including the Lipton 
Trophy Races. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


serving the same function as private 
institutions and associations elsewhere. 
In such cases it is expected that private 
associations and institutions will even- 
tually expand their sphere of activity 
so as to take over these operations, 
thereby permitting the state banks to 
limit their activities to those for which 
they are particularly adapted. How- 
ever, these are only minor adjustments 
which will work out gradually. The 
dificult straits in which agricul- 
turalists find themselves are not due 
to defective organization of credit in- 
stitutions but to the general dearth of 
capital and the high cost of money in 
Poland. 





Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Oslo (Christiania), Norway 
Founded 1348. Telegraphic address: Kreditkassen 


First established 
Private bank in 
Norway 


Paid up capital 
and reserve funds 
Kr. 40,000,000. 


BankinoG Business or Every 
DescripTION TRANSACTED 


New York Agents: 


The National City Bank of New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York: 
and American Exchange Irving Trust Company 


THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 

are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself 

informed about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine 
the data from which these articles are prepared. 


HE preparatory work done, Spain 
is taking direct action to stabilize 


the peseta. Earlier in the year the 
budget was balanced and small surplus 
forecast, the floating debt was funded 
into long term bonds, the permanent 
debt was converted into bonds of a 
definite maturity, at a lower rate, and 
a certain amount of stability was given 
to the peseta. 

To check the rather steadily down- 
ward tendency, the Spanish Govern- 
ment has now set up an exchange com- 
mittee. The Minister of Finance is 
chairman of the new committee, which 
includes other state officials, as well as 
three representatives of the Bank of 
Spain. 

The committee will have at its dis- 
posal 500,000,000 pesetas, half fur- 
nished by the government, and half by 
the Bank of Spain. These it will 
employ in granting credits, buying or 
selling foreign exchange, and in other 
necessary banking business, the object 
being to stabilize the foreign exchange 
value of the peseta. If more funds are 
necessary, they will be supplied in equa! 
shares by the government and the bank, 
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who will share equally in the gains or 
losses from the committee’s operations. 


* * * 


In order to be able to meet the de- 
mands of the committee, without trench- 
ing upon its reserves, the Bank of Spain, 
early in July, arranged for a one-year 
credit of approximately £5,000,000 from 
a group of London banks—the Midland, 
Barclay’s, Lloyd’s, Westminster, Lazard 
Freres, Hambro’s, and Martin’s. 

About two weeks later, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., announced that they had granted 
a similar credit to the Bank of Spain. 
The amount was not stated in the 
official announcement, but it is esti- 
mated to be around $25,000,000. 

These credits are very helpful, past 
experience of other countries has shown, 
in any effort at currency stabilization. 
They set up a thick cushion to protect 
the 62 per cent. reserve of the Bank of 
Spain. 

* * * 


_ The setting up of the committee was 
followed by considerable speculative 





BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 


Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1927 : 


Capital Fully PaidIn . x 
Reserves and Undivided Profits 


$5,000,000 
$1,698,000 


Deposits . ° 
Total Resources 


$10,098,000 
$23,551,000 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


buying of pesetas, on the theory that 
the currency is to be returned to par. 
However, it is still an open question 
whether the peseta will be returned to 
par, or stabilized at the present level. 
No official announcement has _ been 
made, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Government has not yet de- 
cided on this point. There are good 
arguments in favor of either alternative. 

Those favoring the return to par 
argue that the peseta is not nearly so 
depreciated as the English pound and 
some of the Scandinavian monetary 
units were. With the excellent finan- 
cial condition of the Government and 
the Bank of Spain, they say, the return 
to par (19.3 cents) would be easy. 

There is no tendency to dispute this, 
even by those favoring stabilization at 
the present level. It is not the difficulty 
of revaluaticn, but its probable results, 
which alarms them. They point to the 
business depression in Italy as primarily 
the result of stabilizing the lire at what 
is contended by some to be too high a 
figure. Returning the peseta to par, 
they say, is bound to cause a fall of 
internal prices, and a consequent busi- 
ness depression. There is no reason 
why Spain should force such a business 
depression, when stabilization at the 
present level will be satisfactory. 

To which the advocates of revalua- 
tion reply that the preservation of the 
financial integrity and reputation of 
Spain as a nation which pays par for 
its notes whenever possible is more 
important than any temporary business 
advantage to be gained from stabiliza- 
tion. 

Time will tell which course Spain 


will take. Either one will be welcome, 
for it will mark the return of the last 
great nation to the gold standard. 


STABILIZATION AND RUMORS OF 
STABILIZATION 


Portugal, Bulgaria, and Rumania are 
among the smaller nations which have 
yet to stabilize their currencies. All 
have reported progress within the last 
month. 

Portugal has had stabilization in mind 
for some time. Last year she applied 
to the League of Nations for assistance 
in negotiating a foreign loan for that 
purpose. The League agreed to recom- 
mend a loan of £12,000,000, but Portu- 
gal felt that the conditions of financial 
supervision which went with the loan 
were an affront to her independence. 
She rejected the offer. It is now re- 
ported that there is a chance the 
negotiations for this loan will be re- 
opened. 

For Bulgaria, the League has author- 
ized a stabilization loan of £5,000,000, 
and it is officially announced in the 
London Financial News that, on the 
strength of this, the Banque de Paris et 
Pays-Bas has granted the Government 
an advance of £1,000,000. 

The same newspaper reports that a 
preliminary agreement has been reached 
on the Rumanian Stabilization Loan 
which has been under negotiation so 
long. The total amount of the loan is 
to be $200,000,000, of which the first 
instalment will amount to $80,000,000. 
It will be marketed in France, England 
and the United States in the fall. The 

[Continued on page 412] 
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BANCO DI SICILIA 


TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 
487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: Siciltrust, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Canal 2360 


Brooklyn Branch: Fulton Street and Rockaway Avenue 
Bronx Branch: 187th Street and Arthur Avenue 


Affiliated with BANCO DI SICILIA, PALERMO, ITALY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1928 


RESOURCES 


United States Government and other Securities $ 3,348,008.06 
Cash and due from Banks ..........000.00000000....... 2,783,596.79 
Call Loans .... 4,700,000.00 
Demand Loans and Discounts 00000000000000cc.cccswesseeen 6,136,282.13 
Other Resources . 222,492.66 
Customers’ Liability under itaesnnaendin and Letters 

II ssc te cccandsveseeniesbinese: 687,717.49 


Total Resources . $17,878,097.13 


$ 1,000,000.00 

ae - ENC ORR a 
Undivided Profits 0000.00 cscs 341,557.76 
—————_ 1, 041,557.76 
151,183.09 


posits: 
Due to Individuals . $8,068,353.87 
Due to Banks 6,915,341.34 


14,983,695.21 
Other Liabilities 13,943.58 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 687,717.49 


Total Liabilities $17,878,097.13 


The BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY, New York, through 

its affiliation with the BANCO DI SICILIA, head office, Palermo, one of 

the oldest Italian Banks with branches all over Italy, is in a position to 

supply unexcelled facilities and service to banks, firms and individuals in 
their business transactions with Italy. 





BANCO DI SICILIA 


Palermo, Italy 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


IGNAZIO MORMINO, Director General 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT 
June 30, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Lire 40,740,355.44 
Loans and Discounts 1,050,072,925.34 
Securities 395,418,984.76 
Due from Banks and Bankers 368,640,922.11 
All other Resources 340,664,585.20 
Securities Deposited 1,878,492,136.16 


Lire 4,074,029,909.01 


LIABILITIES 


Capital and Reserve Lire 405,167,211.19 
Net Profit from January 1 to June 30 (all ex- 
penses deducted) 14,441,803.33 
Deposits: 
Due to Individuals 808,869,094.99 
Due to Banks 726,531,638.31 
SEER 1,535,400,733.30 
All other Liabilities 240,528,025.03 


Securities deposited (Contra) 1,878,492,136.16 


Lire 4,074,029,909.01 





The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 

The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


production of the Islands. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jslands 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve funds ... 


(Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


Fulgencio Borromeo 
Rafael Moreno 


D. Garcia 
S. Freixas 


aeteieiti may giesis eames Chief, Accountant 
P. J. Campos 


aceieiwiatere ater’ Manager’ Iloilo Branch 


a ee Manager Cebu Branch 3 
0 eee Manager Zamboanga Branch 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 
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[Continued from page 409] 


loan is to be used for the purchase of 
railway equipment, as well as _ for 
stabilization, and will be secured by a 
mortgage on the Rumanian State Rail- 
ways. 

At the same time, the Bank of 
France, the Bank of England, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
the Bank of Italy, the Czechoslovak 
National Bank, the Austrian National 
Bank, and the Hungarian National 
Bank will join in extending a credit to 
the National Bank of Rumania to make 
the stabilization more secure through 
control of the foreign exchanges. 

1 


GRIEF OVER GREEK STABILIZATION 


It was only last May that the Greek 
drachma was stabilized, with a plan 
drawn up for what was described as a 
“model” central bank. Already the 
plan has caused a cabinet dissolution. 
When, late in June, shares in the new 
“model” Bank .of Greece were offered 
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for subscription, M. Venizelos took 
advantage of the occasion to make a 
savage atttack on the plan, in a letter 
to Minister of Finance Kaphandares. 

M. Venizelos’ chief complaint was 
that in the revaluation of the gold re- 
serves of the National Bank of Greece 
(the former bank of issue) the increased 
number of drachmas thus created should 
have been used to cancel the debt of the 
Government to the bank. 

In reply to this, M. Kaphandares 
pointed out that the National Bank of 
Greece is different from other centra. 
banks, in which the procedure outlined 
by M. Venizelos was followed. In the 
first place, the National Bank of Greece 
is primarily a commercial bank. Its 
note issue powers were incidental to its 
commercial business. Secondly, it is 
not to continue as the bank of issue, 
but is to turn its note issue powers over 
to the new Bank of Greece. Third, the 
gain. to the Government by M. Veni 
zelos’ plan—only a little over 150,000,’ 





BANKERS INVITED 


FOREIGN BANKS ARE 


UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 
Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


R. P MASANI, Manager 


000 drachmas—would be trifling com- 
pared to the damage which would be 
done to the National Bank of Greece 
already weakened as it is through the 
loss of note issue power and reserves, 
and through the bank to the economic 
structure of Greece. 

Nevertheless, to give M. Venizelos a 
chance, the Coalition Cabinet resigned, 
and M. Venizelos was allowed to form 
his own cabinet. He has drawn up a 
detailed plan, designed to correct the 
“faults” of the other plan, and is going 
to Geneva soon to negotiate with the 
League of Nations for a complete re- 
vision. 

Meanwhile, the stock of the Bank of 
Greece offered for subscription (33,333 
of the 80,000 shares)—which caused 
all this disturbance—has been over- 
subscribed. 


EFFECTS OF GOLD EXPORTS 


After reaching the highest total in 
history, $101,331,000, in June, gold 
exports fell off sharply in July to 
$66,045,000. But the effects of the 
huge gold exports which have been 
going and growing since last September 
become more apparent every day: 

Money rates continue to advance. 
Time money reached 6!/2 per cent. early 
in August, the highest point in seven 
years. The rate for bankers’ acceptances 
was advanced Y% per cent. in July, and 
another Ye per cent. in the first week 
in August. These high rates have begun 
to draw money from other countries, 
reflected in continued decline in English, 
Scandinavian, Italian, Belgian, Holland, 


INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 





German, Chinese, and Japanese ex- 
change. Sterling, francs, guilders, and 
yens have touched new lows for the 
year. It is even reported that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has bought gold abroad and had it ear- 
marked, so as to prevent gold being 
shipped back to the United States. 
The acceptance market has felt the 
high money rates also. In June the 
number of dollar acceptances outstand- 


YOUR SOUTH AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS 


With special foreign trade 
facilities, we are ready to solve 
your banking problems in Ecuador. 


Confidential information on local 
firms furnished on request. 


Collection of clean and docu- 
mentary drafts. 


Cable Transfers. 


PRESTIGE—EXPERIENCE—ACTIVITY 


| Banco de Descuento 


Guayaquil Ecuador 
South America 


* Just the Bank You Need ” 














When in Rome do as Romans i. 


F a transaction were to be consummated in New 
York, would not a sense of prudence dictate that 
none but a strong New York institution be selected as 


intermediary? 


In the handling of collections on this Island none 
but a thoroughly competent and strong organization 
with an intimate knowledge of local laws and customs 
can protect your interests. 


We cordially 


Department. 


invite the use of our Collection 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS, over $1,315,000.00 


ing in the United States declined over 
$14,000,000. Borrowers have been able 
to get their acceptances in other cur- 
rencies at cheaper rates, at least tem- 
porarily. Not all of this business has 
been lost to American banks. Those 
having foreign branches have taken ad- 
vantage of the situation by drawing 
bills in foreign currencies instead of 
dollars, thus drawing down their 
foreign balances, or borrowing from 
their foreign correspondents. Thus 
they have been able to satisfy their 
customers with the most favorable rates, 
keep their own funds occupied at the 
best American rates, and still hold their 
business. 

The whole experience is a welcome 
indication that world money markets are 
getting back to normalcy when funds 
flow freely to the country where they 
can be most profitably emploved. 


THE WAR DEBTS AGAIN 


M. Poincare’s overtures to Mr. Mellon 
for a revision of the French debt fund- 
ing agreement (described elsewhere in 
these columns) have re-opened the 
question of the refunding of the war 
debts to the United States. 

The New York Times on July 29 
published a long article on this subject 
by Garrard Winston, formerly Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, carefully 
detailing the policy of our Government: 

1. The advances to our Allies were 
loans to be collected, if possible, and 
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not to be a burden on the American 
taxpayer. 

2. These advances were joint and not 
several obligations to pay; they were 
loaned directly to the countries from 
whom payment is now being received. 

3. It is not acceptable to the United 
States that “the cost of the war should 
be pooled and the burden, but not the 
benefits, redistributed.” 

4. America is not willing to exchange 
the obligations due it from the Allies 
for a claim against Germany, and thus 
become at one time the principal creditor 
of Germany and the nation least able 
(from position and national policy) to 
enforce payment. 

5. Each of the debts has been funded 
“at a figure which the debtor itself 
admitted was within its capacity to 
pay.” j 

In the same article, Mr. Winston 
answered, with considerable force, all of 
the arguments which have been ad 
vanced for the cancelation of these 
debts. His argument is too long to even 
outline here, but he summed it up well 
in the statement “If our debtors do not 
pay, the American taxpayer must. This 
is the selfish American view. The 
equally selfish European view is that the 
debtors want relief from paying for a 
dead horse.” b 

“Given patience and understanding, 
he concluded, “the war debt problem 
will assume its relative importance and 
disappear.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The London Economist remarks that 
“in general it would be fair to say that 
in London and the south of England 
the business situation is not unsatisfac- 
tory; the depression is confined to the 
north of England, and in particlar to 
the coal mining areas.” 

This is confirmed by employment 
statistics, which show that half of the 
unemployment (which has risen from 
9.9 per cent. to 10.8 per cent., the 
highest in sixteen months) is among 
coal miners. 

The report of the Industrial Trans- 
ference Board (appointed by the Gov- 
ernment some months ago to study the 
unemployment situation) estimates that 
there are at least 200,000 more coal 
miners than are necessary for normal 
production. They must eventually get 
into other lines of work if they are to 
hope for steady work. 

This surplus of coal miners can and 
must be absorbed by other industries 
which have no surplus, says the board, 
but it will require 

1. A willingness on the part of the 
surplus miners to move to other work. 

2. Active help from employers and 
workers in other industries in furnish- 
ing work. 

3. Government assistance in fitting 
workers for new jobs, and in some 
cases, in transporting them to the scene 
of those new jobs. 

In Parliament the matter was brought 
up by Ramsay MacDonald in a severe 
criticism of the Government for its 
“ineffectiveness” in dealing with un- 
employment. Parliamentary opinion is 
inclined to favor the emigration to the 
Dominions, so often advocated. This 
has encountered opposition from the 
Dominions themselves — particularly 
Canada and Australia. They point out 
that the people out of work in Britain 
are chiefly industrial workers. The 
dominions already have all of such 
workers they need. The kind of immi- 
grants they want and encourage are 
farmers and farm workers. They object 
to having the industrial employment 
Presiem transferred to their shoulders. 
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A sounder remedy is the sort of 
agreement recently reached between the 
railways and the three great railway 
trade unions. Convinced by statistics 
that the only way to meet the steadily 
declining revenues of the railways is by 
wage reductions, the unions have agreed 
to a cut of 24 per cent. This cut will 
apply to all workers on the railroads, 
executives and directors as well as em- 
ployes. It is estimated that it will 
save the railroads approximately $15,- 
000,000 a year. 

The new agreement will end part 
time work for most of the railway shop- 
men. The companies have agreed to 
give full employment wherever there is 
enough work to keep the men busy. 

This is a move toward real co-opera- 
tion between capital and labor. If it 
can be made sufficiently widespread, it 
is the sort of thing which will really 
solve the unemployment problem. 

Financial business has also fallen off 
in Britain. Money continues in abun- 








dant supply, the Bank of England has 
the largest gold reserve in fourteen 
years (around 46 per cent.), but new 
loans, after reaching the highest total 
since 1920, for the first six months 
of this year, have almost completely 
stopped. There is no talk of a reduc- 
tion of the bank rate. It is felt that 
this condition of cheap and easy money 
will not last. 


GERMANY 


Gradually declining business is felt 
in Germany also, indicating the close 
relation which still exists between the 
industrial nations. Steel and pig iron 
markets are weaker, production has de- 
clined and with it unfilled orders. The 
chemical and textile industries—partic- 
ularly cotton, wool, and linen—also 
report less favorable conditions. Prices, 
however, are stable, and the crop out 
look is good. The number of un’ 
employed is declining, presumably due 
to seasonal employment in building 
trades and in agricultural work. 

The decline in trade is credited for 
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the slightly easier condition of the 
money market. But money is still firm, 
and is likely to remain so, according to 
Berlin banking opinion, though con- 
siderable short time money is coming to 
Berlin from England, France, Holland, 
and Switzerland, attracted by the high 
rates, 


* * * 


A bank for middle class and small 
German industries, backed by American 
capital, has been organized, according to 
the New York Times, and is soon to be 
opened in Berlin. 

It has a capital of 20,000,000 marks, 
and will have authority to make loans 
totaling ten times that amount, pro 
vided there is sufficient security. 


* * * 


One of the large department stores 1n 
Hamburg has adopted what is referred 
to as a “novel” scheme for the develop 
ment of business. It has opened a saw 
ings bank in connection with the store, 
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where its customers can deposit, having 
their purchases charged against their 
savings accounts. This idea has been 
used by many American department 
stores for several years. 

The only really “novel” feature about 
the new bank is that it will pay 12 per 
cent. interest on the money deposited 
in such savings accounts. 


FRANCE 


French people have responded in 
great numbers to the invitation of the 


Government (made at the time of 
stabilization) to convert their demone- 
tized gold coins into new legal francs— 
proving once more that the French are 
among the greatest of the gold hoarding 
peoples. 

The number of applicants for such 
conversion at the Bank of France was 
so large that the bank was not able to 
handle them. Transactions were limited 
to 500 per day. Tickets were delivered 
to the first 250 people in line every 
morning at 7:30; and again at noon. 
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To save time for some, nearby cafe 
owners set up exchange booths, and 
accepted the coins at a small discount. 

French country bankers report the 
same eagerness to exchange present gold 
for the legal coins. A Touraine banker 
found it worth while, in spite of the 
fact that peasants were bringing thou- 
sands of gold francs into his bank, to 
cover his territory by car. On every 
trip he came back with his car laden 
with strong boxes, some of them con- 
taining more than a hundred pounds of 
gold coins. 

The extent of this movement can 
be measured by the increase in gold 
holdings by the Bank of France. It 
amounted to 186,000,000 francs the 
first week after the offer was made, 
and to 227,000,000 francs the second 
week, the latest that has been reported. 

The inflow of gold contributed to 
maintain the easy money situation 
which has characterized the French 
money market for several months. But 
it did not prevent a break in stock 
prices in July. The Boerse has been 
dull since the break. 
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The new gold coins which are to re- 
place those turned in are, of course, not 
ready yet. The design for them is not 
even chosen. Competition has been 
opened, and on September 10, the jury 
will select two designs, awarding to 
each of the successful contestants a 
prize of 50,000 francs. Small consola- 
tion prizes will also be awarded for the 
best of the rejected designs. 

Immediately after the designs are 
selected, work on the dies will be begun. 
It is estimated that the first coins will 
be struck about the first of December, 


and that they will be placed in circula- 
tion on January 1, 1929. 


Business is good in France. Iron and 
steel production are at record levels, and 
unfilled orders are large. A new fi 
nancing institution has been formed for 
the metallurgical industry, the Societe 
Anonyme de Credit a [Industrie Fran- 
caise, under the auspices of the Societe 
Generale, with capital of 50,000,000 
francs. Its business will be to provide 
long term credit facilities not now 
available at ordinary banks. 

The textile industries are doing well 
—with the exception of the cotton in- 
dustry. Coal output is larger. Rail- 
Way revenues are increasing and are 
over 1927 figures. Crop prospects are 
not so good. Hailstorms and rust have 
done much damage. Official figures re- 
ported that there were only 1,281 
people unemployed in all France in the 
middle of July. 
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France’s debt of $10,000,000 for war 
stocks bought from the United States 
falls due in August, 1929, and is caus- 
ing considerable embarrassment. The 
amount is incorporated in the Mellon- 
Berenger debt agreement, but since the 
French Government has failed to ratify 
that agreement, the United States con- 
siders that this amount is due next 
August. 

This has caused M. Poincare con- 
siderable concern. He has been mak- 
ing overtures to Washington in the 
effort to have this war stock debt con- 
sidered as a part of the payments which 
France is now making. In other words, 
since France is now making the pay- 
ments provided under the Mellon 
Berenger funding agreement (even 
though she has refused to ratify it) she 
wants the bookkeeping to go on as if 
the agreement had been ratified. 

M. Poincare is reported to have 
suggested this to Mr. Mellon, who is 
spending the summer in France. Mr. Mel- 
lon’s reply is reported to be that, since 
his term of office is nearing its end, he 
did not wish to take any radical action 
such as this would be. In any case, he 
added, he did not think he would care 
to take the responsibility of asking 
Washington to meet M. Poincare’s re- 
quest. 


ITALY 


Senator Dott. Antonio Mosconi has 
been appointed Minister of Finance in 
Italy, to replace Count Volpi, who re 
signed last month. The new minister 
announces that his policy will be: No 
increase in taxes, but war against evaders 
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“who are the worst parasites on national 
society,” no loans, either abroad or in- 
ternally; the consolidation of State ex- 
penses within budget estimates; the 
simplification of the budget form, so 
that all can follow it; and finally, rigid 
economy and strict attention to business. 

At about the same time, Signor 
Bonaldo Stringher was appointed to the 
newly created post of Governor of the 
Bank of Italy, and the new regulations 
governing the bank were published in 
the Official Gazette. 

The bank is required to keep on hand 
a reserve of gold or gold currencies 
amounting to at least 40 per cent. of 
bank note circulation and demand de- 
posits. If the reserve falls below 40 
per cent., that part of the note issue 
which is not covered by a 40 per cent. 
reserve is subject to progressive taxes. 

The bank is to pay an annual tax to 
the Government on its average note 
circulation—less the gold reserve—of 
05 per cent., evidently as a franchise 
tax. 

Temporary advances by the bank to 
the State are limited to 450,000,000 
lire, and are to be made at 2 per cent. 
Permanent advances are forbidden. 

The bank is made the fiscal agent of 
the government, and is to be entrusted 
with a permanent deposit of 50,000,000 
lire from the Government for that 
Purpose. It is to pay the government 
ly per cent. interest on this deposit. 
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Recent reports say that trade in 
Italy shows signs of re-awakening. 
Building operations show a consider- 
able increase, and with them, iron and 
steel production. Sales of tobacco are 
larger, and the crop outlook is good. 

Unemployment, of course, has been 
decreasing slowly for some months, 
and the latest report is that there are 
less than 200,000 unemployed in Italy. 

The import balance is growing, but 
even that is made to seem an ad- 
vantage, when it is pointed out that 
the imports are chiefly of raw ma- 
terials—cotton, wool, iron, and steel-- 
which are to be used in production, 
and indicate growing industrial ac- 
tivity. 

All this . activity, however, has not 
been reflected in freight loadings, 
which are lower than last year. It 
may, therefore, be fairly safe to say 
that there is more optimism for im- 
proving business in Italy than there is 
real improvement. 


BELGIUM 


During the first six months of 1928, 
capital issues floated in Belgium made 
a new record, yet at the end of that 
period, the Bank of Belguim reduced 
its rediscount rate from 4!/2 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. And business in Bel- 
gium has been fairly good during those 
six months, too. Cotton spinning and 
weaving mills are operating at full 
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capacity, and the building industry 
and the furniture factories are also 
well occupied. The Belgian railways, 
in their first balance sheet after being 
placed under private operation, showed 
a profit of 688,000,000 francs. 

The explanation of all this seems to 
be in the fact that practically all the 
Belgian banks have increased their 
capital, and made available a consider- 
ably larger amount of credit. 

Belgium’s share in the world-wide 
speculative activity of the last few 
months had disastrous results. Re- 
cently several stockbrokers in Brussels 
found themselves in serious difficulties 
after a slump on the Boerse, and a 
syndicate had to be organized to take 
over their liabilities, which amounted 
to more than 70,000,000 francs. 


NORWAY 


Considerable improvement in Nor- 
wegian business has resulted from the 
restoration of the gold standard in 
July. Orders for new ships have been 
larger. Fisheries reported larger ac- 
tivities. The number of unemployed 
has decreased. The shipping business 
however, is unsatisfactory, and agri- 
culture is still depressed. 

Deposits in Norwegian banks have 
been declining considerably. The Bank 
of Norway takes care to point out 
that this decline is entirely confined to 
banks that are in financial difficulties 
and which are being liquidated by the 
Government. Deposits in other banks 
have actually increased. 


* * * 


The current issue of the Bank of 
Norway bulletin contains an_interest- 
ing account of Norwegian Banking 
Legislation. 

According to this, there was prac- 
tically no regulation of Norwegian 
banks before the war. In 1918, how- 
ever, a provisional law was passed, 
making the granting of new banking 
charters or the increase of capital of 
existing banks dependent upon the ap- 
proval of the King. 


In 1924, another law was passed, 
requiring all banks that did not al- 
ready hold charters from the King 
to secure such charters before 1928. 
At the same time, the law laid down 
several rules for the regulation of the 
banks. 

All banks, according to this law, 
must be in corporate form, with at 
least 400,000 kroner capital. Every 
bank must have at least ten stock- 
holders, Norwegian citizens. Other 
persons may own stock in Norwegian 
banks—but not more than one-tenth 
of the total. 

The board of directors must consist 
of at least three members; there must 
be a council of supervision composed 
of seven stockholders; and a commit- 
tee of control composed of three mem- 
bers of the council of supervision. 

Total liabilities of any bank must 
not exceed ten times its capital stock 
and surplus combined. The banks 
must hold liquid reserves of at least 
20 per cent. of its demand liabilities, 
and 5 per cent. of its total liabilities. 
No one customer shall receive loans 
amounting to more than 1/25th of 
the capital and surplus of the bank. 
Loans to the Norwegian Government 
are an exception to this rule. 

The banks are supervised by the 
Bank and Savings Bank Inspectorate, 
which makes examinations, advises 
banks on revision of accounts, collects 
statements and statistics. 


FINLAND 


A money stringency has suddenly 


appeared in Finland. It has been ex: 
pected by all financial authorities, and 
therefore is causing no alarm. Credit 
demands always increase in Finland 
at this time of the year, but this year 
the increase was larger than usual, and 
was accompanied by very active trade 
and building operations. 

The tightening of the credit struc 
ture was not noticed before because 
of the increasing deposits and the large 
foreign balances in Finland. Those 
foreign balances have now been largely 
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withdrawn, and the increase in de- 
posits has been checked. 

The money tightness has had its ef- 
fect on the Finnish stock exchange, 
which has declined, and the number of 
transactions on which have decreased. 
Prices also show a falling tendency. 
But trade is still quite lively, though 
somewhat hampered by labor disputes. 

The banks are meeting this money 
stringency through reduced holdings 
of cash and increased rediscounts at the 
Bank of Finland. 


AUSTRIA 


The National Bank of Austria was 
the first European bank to follow the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
in raising its rediscount rate. The 
large amount of American funds in 
Vienna makes Austria particularly 
subject to changes in American mone- 
tary conditions. The National Bank 
of Austria experienced the usual in- 
creased demand for credit around July 
1, but in the weeks following, these 
increased discounts were not liquidated, 
as they usually are. On July 17, there- 
fore, in order to forestall further large 
demands, the bank raised its rate from 
6 to 64 per cent. 

Commercial banks immediately fol- 
lowed suit, raising their rates on loans 
a half a per cent., but they did not 
raise the interest paid on deposits. 
Commercial loans now command 12 
per cent. in Austria, so that the extra 
half a per cent. did not make much 
difference. Deposits earn 4 per cent. 

Business in Austria is only fair. The 
economic review of the Austrian 
Credit-Anstalt describes the present 
state as “a period of gathering 
strength.” The whole industrial situa- 
tion seems to be leveling up—indus- 
tries which have been well occupied 
are not increasing their orders, but 
industries which have been in a slump 
are fecling the influence of increased 
orders. Unemployment has still fur- 
ther declined, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed that by fall there will be less 
than 190,000 unemployed in Austria, 
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the smallest in four years. Already 
employment conditions have shown 
more improvement in Austria this year 
than in any other Central European 
country except Switzerland. 

Business on the Vienna Bourse is 
very dull, though plenty of money is 
available for what transactions there 
are, at around 7 per cent. 


HUNGARY 


Money rates are high in Hungary 
also. Prime commercial bills are quoted 
around 7 to 8 per cent.; bills redis- 
counted by the ordinary provincial 
banks are accepted at from 8 to 8 
per cent.; while the general charge for 
bank loans by country banks is from 
9 to 12 per cent. The accumulation of 
new capital has been very slow in 
Hungary, though the banks are offer- 
ing high rates to attract deposits. 

It would seem that if Hungarian 
business is to be adequately financed, 
it must resort to foreign loans. On 
the contrary, however, the Government 
has introduced a bill to restrict and 
control foreign borrowing. Permis- 
sion for foreign loans, for the next 
three years, must be obtained from the 
Finance Minister before they are 
placed. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment is that there is a tendency to 
place too many small issues abroad. 

This condition has had its reper- 
cussion on Hungarian business. Busi- 
ness failures are almost twice last 
year’s. Hungarian observers view this 
with favor, commenting that for some 
time industry has been overcrowded 
with inefficient concerns which grew 
up when prices were rising. Their 
elimination is a good thing for business 
in general. 


* * * 


Hungary has, according to an article 
in the London Financial News, a 
unique method of centralizing control 
of its banking system. 

The Central Corporation of Bank- 
ing Companies, organized in 1916 is, 
in form, a co-operative credit associa- 
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tion. However, since any bank which 
wishes to hold savings deposits must 
be a member of the association, and 
since practically every Hungarian bank 
does savings business, membership is 
practically compulsory. At present the 
membership totals 572. 

The principal function of the cor- 
poration is the regular annual in- 
spection of the smaller banks—those 
whose capital and surplus amounts 
to less than 3,000,000 pengos. When 
a bank is found in poor condi- 
tion, recommendations for improving it 
are made. If these are not followed, 
the facts are placed before the stock- 
holders of the bank, and if the sug- 
gestions are then not taken, the cor- 
poration can expel the bank. This last 
receives considerable publicity detri- 
mental to the bank, and in effect com- 
pels conformance. 

The corporation also has an impor- 
tant duty in reorganizing banks which 
find themselves in difficulties, and liqui- 
dating insolvent banks. It is particu- 
larly well equipped for this work by its 
ability to make necessary advances. 

It also makes advances to other 
banks, in good condition, for it is au- 
thorized to conduct a regular banking 
business. Up to the present time it has 
confined this business to transactions 
with its own members. 

Finally, while not officially a fiscal 
agent of the government, it often acts 
in that capacity, and has rendered very 
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useful service. By these services it has 
become an important link in the finan- 
cial organization of Hungary. 


TURKEY 


A “Turkish Construction Bank” has 
been founded at Constantinople by a 
group of Turkish engineers for the pur- 
pose of financing new construction. It 
has a capital of approximately $500,000 
and will have branches at Angora and 
Smyrna. 

Turkey is experiencing a financial 
crisis, due to numerous failures. Credit 
has been curtailed and is now being 
granted only to meet the most funda- 
mental needs of local business. 


INDIA 


The monetary stringency in India 
seems to have passed. The government 
has discontinued its borrowing on short 
term paper and the Imperial Bank has 
been able to repay more than half of 
the extraordinary advances it had_ to 
secure early in the year to provide sufh- 
cient currency for the country. Trade 
demand for credit has fallen off, allow 
ing the bank to improve its cash pos’ 
tion at the same time. 

This permitted a reduction of the 
bank rate on July 20 from 6 to 5, per 
cent. Call money is now available in 
Bombay at 3! per cent. 

The summer decline of interest rates 
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in India is a seasonal feature, which 
was a month late this year, due to the 
large government borrowings, and to 
the considerable amount of credit re- 
quired to finance cotton holdings in 
Bombay. 

Reports are that the monsoon is ex- 
cellent, jute prospects good, and the 
outlook for piece goods is brighter. In- 
dustrial activity is hampered by labor 
troubles. 


JAPAN 


Money is easy in Japan but condi- 
tions are only fair. The Showa Bank, 
organized after the panic in 1927 to 
take over the assets of a number of 
banks that failed at that time, reports 
a loss of 250,000 yen for the first six 
months of 1928. The Kawasaki Dock- 
yard Company, whose financial diffi- 
culties were one of the contributing 
causes of the panic, has obtained an 
advance of 11,000,000 yen from a 
syndicate of Tokyo banks. Security 
issues are large, though the stock market 


continues weak. Exchange has declined 
to a new low for the year (Au 
gust 10). 


CHINA 


A conference of experts is being held 
in Shanghai to draw up a scheme for 
the unification of the Chinese mone- 
tary system. In addition to adopting 
a uniform monetary unit, the confer- 
ence is anxious to see the decimal sys- 
tem established for subsidiary coinage, 
and the issue of currency regulated. 

It is pointed out that the abolition of 
the fictitious unit, the tael, should be 
easy. Already railways and post-offices 
in China deal exclusively in dollars. 
All modern Chinese banks keep their 
accounts in dollars and most taxes are 
fixed in dollars. The .real obstacle to 
reform, of course, is the lack of a 
strong enough government to enforce 
any currency regulations throughout 
China. 

Reports from South China are that 
crop prospects are good and financial 
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conditions are improving. The same 
condition prevails in North China. 
Both sections, however, are marking 
time, waiting for political stability. The 
cotton crop in the Tientsin district was 
the largest in the history of that region, 
25 per cent. above last year. 


AUSTRALIA 


J. B. Were & Company, stock brok- 
ers, have organized Were’s Investment 
Trust, the first investment trust at- 
tempted in Australia, with a capital of 
£1,000,000 authorized. The first issue 
of stock, however, is limited to £125,- 
000. The organization has attracted 
considerable interest in Australia and 
New Zealand. It will invest in first 
class securities and will also participate 
in underwriting securities. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Henry L. Stimson’s first message as 
Governor-General of the Philippines, 
on July 16, emphasized the need of en- 
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couraging the investment of American 
capital. Colonel Stimson quoted from 
a survey by Lyman P. Hammond of 
the needs of the Philippine Islands: 

“The comparison of the economic 
situation in the Philippines with that in 
the United States is a comparison of 
hand labor and small productive units 
versus the machine and large produc 
tive units. es 

“The imperative need of Philippine 
industry is the large unit, the machin- 
ery and equipment that can only be 
worked in large units and the capital 
to provide that machinery and equip- 
ment.” 

Colonel Stimson believes that the 
chief obstacle to Philippine develop: 
ment has been in “certain unwise limita: 
tions of law.” He recommended a 
“thorough revision of the laws govern 
ing the creation of corporations . . . 
to bring them up to a parity with the 
modern legislation of other advanced 
countries, so as to insure the people 
who are willing to lend money that the 
enterprise in which they invest will be 
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fairly, justly and equitably treated by 
public officials, and that the title of the 
securities which the investors receive in 
exchange for their money will be sound 
and safe. What capital de- 
mands and what it has a right to ex- 
pect, is safety for investment and the 
certainty of fair treatment’-under the 
laws of the country where the invest- 
ment is made.” 


MEXICO 


The assassination of President-elect 
Obregon, shortly after his election, had 
an immediate bearish effect on Mexican 
bonds, causing declines of from one to 
seven points. It later appeared that 
the assasination was more the act of an 
individual, mentally unbalanced, than 
an indication of a fundamental politi- 
cal upheaval, and the bonds recovered 
slightly. 

As a matter of fact, Mexican fi- 
nances appear to be steadily improv- 
ing. Full payment of service on the 
Mexican foreign debt for 1927 has been 
made to the International Committee 
of Bankers; the budget has been bal- 
anced; revenues for the first six months 
of 1928 were more than 10,000,000 
pesos over budget estimates. The in- 
crease came chiefly from returns on 
imports, and from increased receipts 
from the income tax. Returns from 
the tax on oil production were lower 
than the budget estimate. 

Larger imports, of course, have 
caused a decline in Mexican exchange, 
and have furnished a problem to the 
government which is trying to prevent 
the export of gold. Gold is being 
“bootlegged” from Mexico to the 
United States in small quantities, in 
spite of everything the authorities can 
do, and in spite of threats of severe 
penalties, if caught. 

This, as well as the rehabilitation of 
the finances, is the job of Luis Montes 
de Oca, Mexican Minister of Finance, 
to whom most of the credit for Mex- 


co's improved financial condition is 
given 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


The results of the program of finan- 
cial reform in Brazil were summed up 
as follows by the president in his mes- 
sage to the Brazilian Parliament: 

1. The exchange has been stabilized. 

2. The budget shows a surplus. 

3. The government has paid off its 
loans to the Bank of Brazil and now 
has a credit balance. 

4. Brazilian bonds (both internal 
and external) have advanced substan- 
tially in price. 

5. The government has a gold bal- 
ance of $25,000,000 available in Lon- 
don and New York. 

6. Gold reserves now amount to 
over 34 per cent. of the total paper 
money in circulation. 


* ¢-8 
The proposed currency stabilization 


program for Peru, according to the 
[Continued on page 429] 





BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 


BANQUE DE 


COMMERCE 


Societe Anonyme 
ANTWERP 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 


Exceptional facilities and conditions for the collection and prompt remittance of docu- 
mentary items on Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . 
Capital Paid Up . 


INTERNATIONAL 


ALANCE sheet of Coutts & Co., 
London, as of June 30, 1928, shows 
paid up capital of £1,000,000, re- 
serve fund of the same amount, current 


accounts of £17,216,311 and total resources 
of £19,573,973. 


A STATEMENT of accounts of the Midland 
Bank Limited London, made up on June 
30, 1928, shows a capital of £13,286,310 
compared with £12,665,798 on June 30, 
1927. Reserve fund has also increased, re- 
maining equal with the capital. The total 
of current deposit and other accounts is said 
to be the highest ever published by any 
commercial joint stock bank in Great Britain 
or any other country. This total is £382,- 
752,859, compared with £376,528,502 as 
of June 30, 1927, and £349,460,874 as of 
June 30, 1926. 

Total assets of the bank and its affilia- 
tions amount to £530,000,000, a figure con- 
siderably in excess of any similar aggrega- 
tion of funds. 

The bank operates 2000 branches in En- 
gland and Wales; together with its affilia- 
tions it has 2430 offices in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 


THe Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has leased the property occupied by 
the Hotel de Coislin, on the corner of the 
Place de la Concorde and the rue Royale, 
Paris, and as soon as necessary alterations 
are completed, the Paris branch of the bank 
will move into the new quarters. The 
office is now located at 1-3 rue des Italiens. 

By this move the Guaranty’s Paris branch 
will be contiguous to the property on the 
corner of the Avenue Gabriel and the rue 
Boissy d’Anglais which has just been ac- 
quired by Ambassador Herrick, acting for 
the United States Government, and in which 
will be located the Chancery of the Em- 
bassy, the Consulate, the Passport Bureau, 
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and other foreign services of the United 
States Government. 

The Hotel de Coislin is directly across 
the rue Royale from the French Ministry 
of Marine, of which it is the exact duplicate 
in architectural design. It is on one of 
the most important historic sites of Paris, 
and is classified as a “monument historique” 
by the French Government. The Marine, 
which was originally the Garde Meuble ot 
the Crown, and the group of buildings on 
the other side of the rue Royale, in one 
corner of which the Guaranty’s offices. will 
be located and which also comprises the 
Automobile Club of France and the Hotel 
de Crillon, represent the masterpiece of 
the great architect of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Ange Jacques Gabriel, “Premier 
Architecte du Roi” Louis XV. 

The Hotel de Coislin, which has been 
leased by the Guaranty Trust Company, 
was built for the Comtesse de Coislin, a 
lady celebrated for her wit and _ sharp 
tongue and a friend of many of the no- 
tables of her time. For years she presided 
over a brilliant salon and, although she 
managed to survive the Reign of Terror. 
che lost her property. The Hotel de 
Coislin passed from her descendants to the 
Cercle de la rue Royale, from that club to 
Henri le Tellier, and then to the Societe 
Maritime des Petroles. 


Report of the directors of the National 
Bank of New Zealand, Limited, London, 
for the year ended March 31, 1928, shows 
net profit for the institution of £465,572, 
after payment of a bonus of £15,000 to 
the staff, providing for bad and doubtful 
debts and including £175,769 brought for- 
ward from the previous account. The 
interim dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum, paid in January, absorbed £120, 
000 and the sum of £10,000 has been 
placed to premises account, leaving £335, 
572 available for distribution as follows: 
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HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 
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economic development of the Levant. 


The Organization of this British Bank is at the dis- 
posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 
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IONIAN BANK LIMITED 
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Total Resources over £6,500,000 


EGYPT CYPRUS 
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To payment of dividend at the rate 

of 12 per cent. per annum for 

the half-year ended March 31 ..£120,000 
To payment of a bonus of 2 per 

cent. 40,000 
To pension and gratuity funds ... 10,000 
To carry forward to next account .165,572 


Paid up capital of the bank is £2,000,000, 
reserve fund the same amount, deposit and 
current accounts £12,088,015, and total re- 
sources £18,981,716. 


Net profit of the Bank of Adelaide, South 
Australia, for the year ended March 26, 
1928, amounted to £168,464, including the 
balance of £39,827 brought forward from 
the previous year. From this has been 
paid an interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
per annum, amounting to £52,500, leaving 
available for distribution £115,964. This 
has been disposed of as follows: 


To final dividend at the rate of 10 

per cent. per annum 
To reserve fund 

0 carry forward to next account 33,464 


The bank's capital is £1,250,000, reserve 


fund (including the £20,000 transferred 
from net profit) £970,000, deposits £6,- 
084,128, and total resources #9,134,806. 


STATEMENT of the Allahabad Bank Limited, 

Calcutta, for the year ended March 31, 

1928, shows net profit for the period of 

Rs. 5,72,981. To this has been added Rs. 

4,56,393 brought forward from the previous 

account, making a total of Rs. 10,29,375. 

This has been disposed of as follows: 

transfer to 

fund 

To ad interim dividend of 12 
per cent. and bonus of 6 per 
cent. on ordinary shares for 
the six months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1927 

To ad interim dividend on pref- 
erence shares for the six 
months ended September 30, 
1927 

Balance of profit and loss .... 


contingencies 


Rs. 3,00,000 


4,99,875 


Paid up capital of the bank is Rs. 35,- 
50,000, reserve fund Rs. 44,50,000, de- 
posits Rs. 10,27,41,576 and total resources 
Rs. 11,37,61,566. 











of the year with statistics of 

building permits, iron and steel 
production, employment, trade, and 
bank returns all showing an advance 
upon the prosperity of 1927,” says the 
July Monthly Letter of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal. 

<The amount of new building under- 
talgen continues to break all records. 
. . . The contracts awarded during 
May, 1928, exceeded those of May, 
1927, by 51 per cent. and the total for 
the five-month period ending May 31 
was $196,331,220, an increase of 41 
per cent. over the same period last 
year. 

“The production of iron and steel 
serves as an index of manufacturing 
activity. From January to May, the 
production of pig iron showed an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. and that of steel 
24 per cent. over that produced during 
the corresponding period of a year ago. 
Such plants are operating at or near 
capacity and a substantial amount of 
new business is in sight. 

“The figures of trade and transporta- 
tion show general gains over the pre- 
vious year. Freight car loadings be- 
tween January 1 and June 16 totaled 
1,528,511 against 1,453,243 for the 
same period in 1927, increases being in 
grain, livestock, coke, forest jroducts, 
ore, merchandise and _ miscellaneous 
freight. The total merchandise and 
miscellaneous car loadings up to June 
16, 1928, total 758.481 as compared 
with 720,830 in 1927 and 686,107 in 
the corresponding period of 1926, 
These totals give a fairly accurate in- 
dication of the increase which is taking 
place in the general distribution of 
merchandise. For the five months end- 
ing May 31, the railways also reported 
a substantial increase in earnings. Bank 
debits to individual accounts, which 
constitute a good index to the volume 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


of current business, were 31 per cent. 
greater in the first five months than in 
the same period last year.” 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, on the basis of reports re- 
ceived from about 80 per cent. of the 
western grain-growing districts, esti- 
mates that this year 23,557,900 acres 
have been planted with wheat in the 
prairie provinces, says the Monthly 
Commercial Letter of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto. “This 
is an increase,” the letter continues, “of 
9.95 per cent. over 1927 and establishes 
a new record. It is also stated that 8, 
292,700 acres have been planted with 
oats, an increase of 1 per cent., and 
3,055,700 acres with barley, an increase 
of 7.65 per cent. It is estimated that 
there is a smaller acreage in rye and 
flax. which, however, are the less im- 
portant crops. The report of the as 
sociation is considered to be one of the 
most reliable that is issued. 

“The heavy rains which fell late in 
May over the greater part of the 
prairies after a prolonged dry spell 
were regarded as ample, while the rain 
in June was more than normal in prac’ 
tically all sections. The situa- 
tion has continued to be favorable in 
the farming districts of British Colum- 
bia and vegetable and root crops have 
made good progress. There was a 
heavy drop in apple blossoms during 
June and the set of fruit was not as 
great as was expected, but an abundant 
yield is still anticipated. 

“Wet and cool weather in the early 
part of June delayed the completion of 
planting in the eastern provinces and 
crops in many districts are backward. 
With reasonably warm weather and 
timely rains, however, the principal 
crops should be of average yield except, 
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possibly, hay, which in Ontario may be 
light. Corn has been planted in West’ 
ern Ontario on a larger acreage than in 
the preceding year, and it is probable 
that about the same quantity of tobacco 
will be grown as in 1927, but owing to 
the difficulty in marketing barley less 
attention has been given to that variety. 
Potatoes, an important crop in the 
Maritime Provinces, have been planted 
over a larger area than in 1927. Or- 
chards in the principal fruit-growing 
districts of Ontario and Nova Scotia 
are in a healthy condition, and while 
the weather was not favorable during 
the latter part of the blossom period, 
the present prospects are for larger 
fruit crops than in 1927.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to the July business sum- 
mary of the Bank of Montreal, “the 
foreign trade of Canada in June fol- 
lowed the trend of recent months, a 
small increase in export values being 
overcome by a much larger increase in 
imports. Exports of domestic produce 
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last month amounted to $107,121,000, 
as against $105,678,000 in June of 
last year; imports had a value of $110,- 
693,000 as against $101,018,000 the 
year before. On the export side there 
was an increment of $5,740,000 in the 
item .of wheat and of $688,000 in 
newsprint, but in the case of the latter 
quantity export was, relatively, greater 
than value export, indicating a slight 
cut in prices. In the three elapsed 
months of the current fiscal year ex- 
ports of $284,117,000 compare with 
imports of $302,766,000, the pendulum 
having thus swung to an adverse bal- 
ance. A year ago in the three months’ 
period exports exceeded imports by 
$23,071,000. 


ROYAL BANK STATEMENT 


Statement of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, as of May 31, 1928, showed 
paid up capital of $30,000,000, reserve 
fund of the same amount, undivided 
profits of $1,809,831, deposits of $747,- 
694,599 and total resources of $924, 
770,962. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC SITUATION ABROAD 


[Continued from page 425] 


representative of the Department of 
Commerce in that country, provides 
for the temporary stabilization of the 
Peruvian pound at $4. After the 
Peruvian pound has been held at that 
figure for twelve months, the figure at 
which the Peruvian pound will be 
permanently stabilized will be decided. 

Business is very dull in Peru, but im- 
provement is expected to follow the 
adoption of almost any plan of cur- 
rency stabilization. 


Two new governmental banks have 
been established in Venezuela. The 
Banco Agricola y Pecuario has a cap- 
ital of 30,000,000 bolivares (a bolivar 
is worth approximately nineteen cents) 
with which to make mortgage, crop and 
other loans to farmers and _ stock 
raisers. 


The Banco Obrero has a capital of 
6,000,000 bolivares for making loans to 
laborers for building purposes. 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


PARTIAL ist of 
Avets for the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ 
Association convention at 
Utica, N. Y., September 17- 
20, has been announced by 
R. J. Izant, chairman of the 
program committee. 

On Tuesday morning 
September 18, the conven- 
tion will open officially in a 
Utica. downtown church. 
This church was selected be- 
cause it has scenery and a 
complete stage. After the 
addresses of welcome are 
over a twovact play will be 
staged. The play is en- 
titled “Before and After 
Taking” and was written 
by Don Knowlton and R. J. 
Izant of Cleveland. In- 
cidentally, Mrs. Knowlton 
is stage manager and the 
entire cast will be selected 


A. E. Bryson 
Second vice-president F. A. 


A.; vice-nresident Halsey, 
ut & Co. 


SEPTEMBER 1928 


from Cleveland members of 
the F. A. A. Between the 
acts C. K. Matson, chief 
editorial writer of the Cleve- 
land Press and a former F. 
A. A. man, will speak on 
“The Development of Bank- 
ing Between 1908 and 
1928.” 

After the play, lunch will 
be served and the luncheon 


C. H. WetTrerau 


First vice-president Finan- 

cial Advertisers’ Associa- 

tion; vice-president Ameri- 

can National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


speaker will be David Law- 
rence, president of the 
United States Daily of 
Washington. Mr. Lawrence 
is also president of the Con- 
solidated Press Association. 
This luncheon will be held 
in the Martin Hotel. 

On Tuesday afternoon 
the investment, trust de- 


CLINTON F. BERRY 


President Financial Adver- 

tisers' Association;  vice- 

president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


velopment and savings ad- 
vertising departmental ses- 
sions will be held. The first 
is under the chairmanship 
of Horace Towner and sub- 
jects which his speakers will 
cover include ‘Financial 
Advertising Rates,” “Legiti- 
mate Financial Publicity,” 
“Financial Direct Mail,” 
“Radio Advertising,” “The 
Financial Page,” ‘Financial 
Advertising in Canada” and 
“Correlating Advertising 
with Other Departments in 
a Financial Institution.” 

The trust development di- 
vision is under the chairman- 
ship of A. Douglas Oliver. 
Mr. Oliver has not yet an- 
nounced the program for his 
division. 

Guy W. Cooke is in 


charge of savings advertis- 
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RoBertT J. IZANT 


General chairman program 
committee 1928 convention 
of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association; vice-president 
Central National Bank, 
Cleveland. 


ing but his program also 
has not been announced. 

On Tuesday evening a 
theater party will be staged. 
This will be a New York 
production and the party is 
under the supervision of 
Thoburn Mills. 

Wednesday morning Hey- 
liger Church will start the 
business development 
sion. At this session a 
speech by a _ merchandiser 
from a field outside of fi- 
nance will be given. The 
speaker will take as his sub- 
ject “My experience in meet- 
ing bank new business so- 
licitors and how they might 
improve their solicitation.” 
The balance of the pro- 
gram will be taken up by 
a playlet which is being 
written and will be pro- 
duced under the direction 
of E. P. Lamphier, Jr. This 
will be a sales demonstra- 
tion on how a manufac- 


ses- 


turer is sold on opening a 
banking connection. 

The trust advertising ses- 
sion under the direction of 
R. P. Abbey will also be 
held Wednesday morning. 
No details of this program 
can be announced yet. I. I. 
Sperling has charge of ad- 
vertising fundamentals to be 
presented Wednesday morn- 
ing. Sam Judd of S:. Louis 
speaks on “Copy” and W. 
Livingston Larned of Eth- 


A. DoucLas OLIVER 


Chairman trust develop- 
ment committee 1928 F. A. 
A. convention; advertising 
manager Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 


ridge Associates, New York, 
on “Layout and Art.” 


The Wednesday noon 
luncheon will be held at 
the Martin Hotel but the 
speaker for this event can- 
not be announced yet. 

Wednesday afternoon, in 
addition to further meetings 
of the investment and trust 
department departmentals, 
commercial advertising will 
be discussed under the su- 
pervision of C. H. Wet- 


terau. Subjects to be dis 
cussed here will be “Apa 
lyzing the Market,” “Ag. 
vertising Your Bank,” “A 
Birdseye View of Financial 
Advertisers,” ‘*Merchandis 
ing a Bank’s Service,” and 
other timely topics. 

The annual banquet will 
be held Wednesday evening 
and the speaker, an ou 
standing man in the nation’ 
affairs, will be announced 
very shortly. 

On Thursday morning the 
business meeting and gen: 
eral session will be held as 
well as the election of of- 
ficers and the awarding of 
prizes for the tournaments 
held on Monday. Thursday 
noon at the closing luncheon, 
Douglas Malloch will end 
the convention with an in 
spirational and humorous 
address. 


“CONQUESTS of the Air— 
Record Flights and Flyers” 


Horace TOWNER 


Chairman investment adver’ 
tising committee 1928 F. A. 
A. convention; vice-presl’ 
dent Lawrence Stern & Co., 
Chicago. 
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Preston E. REED 
Executive secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers’ <As- 
sociation which now has 

over 800 members. 


is the title of a new and in- 
teresting booklet published 
by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit to 
memorate the conclusion of 
the fourth Ford Reliability 
Air Tour, in which twenty- 


com-~ 


four airplanes covered more 
than 630( 
states, 


) miles in fourteen 
visiting thirty-two 
cities. The fifty-page book- 
let is a pictorial record of 
outstanding achievements in 
aviation. It contains photo- 
graphs of fifty-four aviators, 
together with a brief sketch 


of the achievements of each 
one. 


THE Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles has printed for 
distribution a report on the 
investigation and regulation 
of investment trusts. The 
report was made by a com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, 


headed by Frank C. Morti- 
mer, vice-president of . the 


bank. 


THE July issue of the Hi- 
bernia Rabbit, published 
quarterly by the employes 
of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Or- 
leans, contains several inter- 
esting articles, among which 
are: “Requirements for 
Seeking Credit Informa- 
tion,” by W. W. Pope; a 
description of the “Amer- 
ican Bankers Association 


OU OF THE 
OLD COMES 
THE NEW. . 


EIN former years there existed 
@ prejudice against placing a 
mortgage on property. 4 loan of 
thiskind was a sluroncharacter. 
as4 Weday you live tu an age of 
borrowed capital. Khe rapid 
growth of our country has come 
as a result of changed views 
regarding fimance. 4 mortgage 
lean enhances the marketabil- 
ity of property, and the modern 
business man neo tonger thinks 
of it as something te avoid. + + + 
aaa Khe Fidelity Wnien, the 
largest (tle and mortgage tu- 
stitution in New Jersey, has 
been @ leader in the develop- 
ment of modern New Jersey 
through mortgage financing. + + 
as4Kte contacts are State-wide 
and ne matter in what section 
eof New Jersey you may be le- 
cated, we cordially invite you 
te submit yeur mortgage 
epplications te mws.4 444 444.4 


Educational Endowment”; 
a story of the organization 
of the national rice institute, 
which is composed of 70 
per cent. of the rice millers 
of the United States; an 
article concerning the elec- 
tion of E. F. LeBreton, as- 
sistant vice-president, to the 
national executive council 
of the American Institute of 
Banking; and a story con- 
taining details of the pro- 
posed increase in the capital 
structure of the bank. The 
Rabbit is twenty-three years 
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Modernistic art work and typography, skillfully and ap- 


propriately used, 


lend impressiveness to this recent ad- 


vertisement of a New Jersey title and mortgage company. 





Your Voyage 
is Headed 
Toward 
Sunshine> 


when youhaveestablished 
a living trust, or a funded 
insurance trust. 


By this means, a man pro- 
vides for dependents and 
may, at the same time, 
assure an income when 
most needed, in the later 
years of life. 


Call at any of our offices | 


and learn details of our 
guaranteed income plan. 


AMERICAN | 


TRUST 
COMPANY 


Broadway at Cedar St. 


297 Madison Ave. 
209 Montague St. 
373 East 149th St. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


Build 
Your F, uture? 
theo Modern 

Way 


N adequate estate for 
your family and the 
assurance of a steady in- 
come for your later years 
is the basis of stable 
fortune-building. 


A funded insurance trust 
accomplishes this. 


Securities or a sum of 
monéy, say, $10,000 to 
$50,000, held in trust, will 
provide enough income to 
carry about twice that 
principal of life insurance, 
thus doubling or trebling 
your estate. 


The annuity feature is 
very desirable. After the 
insurance policies are 
paid up, in about twenty 
years, the interest from 
the fund, with the divi- 
dends from the insurance, 
often totals 7% on the 
original investment. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Broadway at Cedar St. 


297 Madison Ave. 
209 Montague St. 
373 East 149th St. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


the> Mails 
Your Bank 


Messenger 


Deposits may be 
made by’ mail. with com- 
plete safety, and as a 
monthly statement is 
sent, you are advised at 
all times of your current 
balance. 


A letter will also bring 
you details of the various 
services we offer, notably, 
at this time, that on 
Insurance Trusts, the 
modern way to protect 
dependents and conserve 
estates. 


Large enough to serve 
you, small enough to 
know you, the nearest 
American Trust office to 
your business or home is 
your logical bank. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Broadway at Cedar St. | 


297 Madison Ave. 
209 Montague St. 
373 East 149th Se. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


Your Family's 
Future> 


is Assured 


A LIVING trust, o « 
funded insurance trust, 
will .provide for depen- 
dents and also assure an 
income for later years. 


This is the modern way 
and details are easily 
arranged, varying in each 
case with the -circum- 
stances of the individual. 


Call at any of our offices 
for details of our guaran- 
teed income plan. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
Resadway ot Cobeidis 
297 Madison Ave, 


209 Montague St. 
373 East 149th Se. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


Del 
stoc 
the 
thet 
issu 


JAMAICA = STATEN ISLAND JAMAICA STATEN ISLAND JAMAICA = STATEN ISLAND’ 


JAMAICA STATEN ISLAND 


The problem of getting attention in single column space has been effectively solved in the 
above reduced facsimiles of four of a recent series of newspaper advertisements run by a New 


York bank. 


old and has a circulation of tune, a monthly financial on the place of life insur 
4000. magazine devoted to the ance in the financial plan 

subjects of wise spending, of the individual, home 
THE Minnesota Loan and saving and investing of planning hints, and aw 
Trust Company, Méinne- money. The July, 1928, is- swers to questions concert 
apolis, last year began the sue contained an article on ing budgets, etc., sent in by 
publication of Good For- systematic spending, another readers of the magazine. 
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The issue also contained a 
ketch of the life of David 
R. West, a vice-president of 
the bank. 


DeFINITIONS of bonds, 
stocks, mortgage loans, and 
the distinctions between 
them are given in a booklet 
issued by the bond and 


cover is an ornament made 
of 100 dollar signs, with 
the word 100 in the center. 


S1x folders, similar in style, 
advertise the various trust 
functions of the American 
Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York. 
“Lifting the Burden of De- 


Expert” again. deals with 
the bank as executor. The 
folders are printed in black 
and bright. blue on white, 
with the title and the bank's 
seal on the cover and the 
last page blank or contain- 
ing a list of the bank’s New 
York City offices. 


mortgage loan department 
of the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City. 
The booklet, which is en- 
titled, “If You Have $100,” 
is intended for the reader 
who knows nothing about 
investments, and the prin- 
ciples of investing are given 
simply in a question and 
answer style. The booklet 
is printed in blue and or- 
ange on white paper. An 
interesting feature of the 


THE Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New 
York has published a “Po- 
litical Atlas for 1928.” It 
contains photographs and 
sketches of the lives and 
careers of the Republican 
and Democratic nominees 
for President and Vice- 
president; the platforms of 
the two parties for 1928; 
and a map showing the elec- 
toral vote by states in 1924; 
a photograph and resume of 


tails” suggests the bank’s 
custody account for that 
purpose; “You Cannot Be- 
queath Business Ability” 
shows the fitness of the bank 
to act as trustee of an es- 
tate; “Always on the Job” 
describes the performance of 
the institution as an ex- 
ecutor, as does “The Econ- 
omy of Knowing How”; 
“Building an Estate” has to 
do with the life insurance 
trust; and “A task for an 


ee 
4 


& ax} 
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800 People Working ay You 


oz 800 loyal workers zc cmploycd by us to handle our deposi- 
tors’ business. A large percentage of this staff are stockholders of 
the Shawmut Bank 


with our private telephone and telegraph wires 10 New York; with 
Shawmut ration in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago; 
and with the resources of one of the largest National Banks in the 
United Seates, we are able to handle your bankiag affairs efficiently 


These people are working for yon—working“to make thi: a helpfol -  Uaited Staves 


place for you to do your banking business. Over 250 of them are in 
direct — and ccurtcous—contact with the public at all times 


With this large force of trained employees, having at their command 


Why not tie up with the Shawmut Bank? [se the prestige of an insti- 
people, 
our network of benk connec-‘en: all over this country and abroad; 


tution known throughout the world. Use the help of our 800 
trained and cager to serve you. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


Main Office: 40 Water Street, Boston 








les Ofce —_Bowddown Symare Office 


Conrsens Sua Season Offer 
Street 84 Cambridge Street 


179 Summer Street 


Haymarket Square Hunton Avene Offic: K See ar ORS 


Ciuarms State Seveet Offer; — Harraon-Eusen Office Ofer comer Gowrrmer Square Offer 
28 Harrison Ave. 28 Haymarket Square 248 Huntington Ave. 542 Commonwealth Ave. 239 Tremont Street 


148 Seate Screet 


tally impressive combination of illustration and copy is presented in this recent ad- 
vertisement of a Boston bank. 





Horizons 


Winging his way thru space 
+++.just a spot in thesky.... 
with new horizons constantly 
unfolding betore his eager 
eyes.... the aviator seems 
not of the present .... but a 
being Who has swiftly slipped 
by and almost reached the 
future. 


Like all disciples of progress, 
the aviator finds it necessary 
to occasionally look tor the 
support of business .... both 
big and small. 


And business... .a new busi- 
ness ....a business with vision 
«++. stands ready to help.... 
ready to give full support. 


The ‘Citizens’ wishes to do its 
share in support of aviation, 
Not only because we have a 
kindred feeling for those 
who constantly work for 
progress. But also because 
it affords us an opportunity 
to give our customers faster 
service in the collection of 
items and the consummation 
of other business affairs. 


Use Air Mail when minutes 
are precious. Use Air Mail 
as often as possible. Give it 
your full support. Be “pard- 
ners” with progress. Help 
build for the future. 


This advertisement inserted in the 
interests of Air Mail and 
Utica’s New Airport 


25th Anniversary Year 


‘SOUTH UTIABRANCH 
ptown sop 
Shore” 


UTICA: 
fk 


gap 
« Polodino Building. 5: 
Bleecker St. af Second | Just above the 


A Utica bank supports 

Utica’s new airport and the 

cause of aviation in local 
newspapers. 


the accomplishments of each 
President during his regime; 
and much other miscellane- 
ous information concerning 
the political history of the 
country. 


IN printing its statement, 
the Bank of Montreal, Can- 
ada, has adopted a plan by 
which the entire history of 
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the bank since its organiza- 
tion is given opposite the 
institution’s latest figures. A 
four-page folder, which is 
used for the purpose, shows 
on the first page a view of 
the head office; within, the 
statement and list of officers 
and directors; and, opposite 
and continuing to the fourth 
page, the bank’s history and 
number of :branches. An- 
other form of statement is 
folded twice and contains 
the names of the bank’s of- 
ficials at the left, statement 
in the center, and list of 


IX years ago, 
two young men 
walked into the 


iy 
directed to an officer who listened 
quietly and politely to their story. 


(THESE young men explained they 
had started manufacturing a line of 
goods that seemed to have an excellent 
future. To establish greater production 
and push marketing, they 
needed more funds—§2000, to 

be exact. Feeling the idea was 

sound, “Commerce” made the 

same thorough inquiry it does 

into all such requests, and lent 

the money. 


officers at the right. Two 
views of the bank’s head 
ofice—one exterior and one 
interior—are used on the 
outside of the folder. 


AN interesting circular on 
the borrowing of money to 
buy a home has been pub 
lished by the Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Co, 
Spokane, Wash. “Let Us 
Help You Own a Home” 
says the institution and then 
goes on to explain the 
means by which it will as 
sist. A table is given show: 


Tomar this man- 
ufacturing enter: 
prise is one of the 


i th 
than $500,000. “Commerce.” in the mean- 
‘tume, has continued to finance new develop- 
ments, as needed, and to offer constructive 
advice based on years of experience 


This instance is cited to show how the 
Commercial Department of this power 

ful bank is aiding business and industry to 
grow. Scores of successful St. Louis firms 
have had their beginnings here. St. Louis is 
now un the midst of an expanding industrial 
development and we extend a cordiai invita- 
tion to business men with sound, 
progressive ideas to call on us for 

advice. We realize we pros- 

per as the city and asi ves 
prosper. We invite you ta join our 


An intriguing headline is used to introduce the copy of 

this unusually good advertisement of a St. Louis bank. 

The copy cites a specific instance of how the bank co 
operates with business and industry. 
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BANKS 
don’t solicit 
expiring accounts 


Establish your banking relationship 


Effective Banking 
Co-operation 

In 1924 6 business organizanes 
that had an excellent record chose 
‘The Equitable as its bank. 
of the year were good, but shortly 
after the end of the second quarter 
2 disturbing change occurred. 

Every month added to the diff 
culnes of the mtuanon. Business in 
the company's field was almost at a 
standstill. Some of its lines could 
not be continued except at a loss. 

Here was an opportunity for 

wervice. 


What the Bank Did 


and your credit while conditions are 


favorable. 


No doctor is anxious to be called in 
only when the patient is known to be 


dying. 


vons changed for the better. 
Officers of this bank were able to 


Neither can you expect any bank to 
want your account when you are in 


business trouble. 


Read the column at the right ... then send 
Sor our booklet,"Equitable Service.” 


THE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 
Madison Ave, at 45th Street 
247 Broadway 
LONDON , PARIS . MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $500,000,009 


Onregnrae 


One of an outstanding series 


28th Street and Madison Ave. 


pany’s lines of trade and the adop- 
‘tbo of safer methods of operation, 
substanual progress has been made. 

‘The organisation ie in « better 
position financially now than it was 
before the disturbance in its affaire. 


How Is Your Banking 
Connection? 

‘The faith and loyalty of your beak 
may some day mean the saving of 
your business. The right bank is « 
bag factor in commercal success. 

Be sure to eotablich 2 profitable 
banking connection when you are 
prosperous and in & positon w 
choose. 


of advertisements which a 


New York bank has recently been running in local news- 


papers. 


An unusual angle of approach is taken in the 


copy, which is exceptionally well written. 


ing how $15 monthly pay- 
ments will repay a $1000 
loan, both principal and in- 
terest, in less than seven 
years. An explanation of 
the plan and of the ad- 
visability of using the bank’s 
service accompanies the 
table. 


A FOLDER advertising the 
life insurance trust has been 


gotten out by Walker 
Brothers Bankers of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The first 
page of the four contains a 
sketch of a fisherman with 
a brief verse about the de- 
lights of fishing. On the 


two inside pages are a 
larger sketch of a fisherman, 
this time with his catch, and 
a few paragraphs of in- 
triguing copy, entitled “The 
Carefree Life.” After de- 
scribing this existence, the 
copy says: “Somebody's 
vision, somebody’s planning, 
won for them this luxury 
of play, this exhilarating 
bounty of life out-of-doors. 
We have a plan, to propose 
to you. It is simple, clean- 
cut and certain. You can 
build an estate by investing 
in life insurance. Then 
you can conserve that es- 
tate by making a life in- 
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surance trust with this 
bank. Ask our trust officer 
about it. You won't have 
to angle for information.” 


THE Foreman Banks, Chi- 
cago, have issued a folder 
concerning, the new Fore- 
man National Bank build- 
ing, which is now under 
construction. On the first 
page of the folder is a re- 
production in color of a 
drawing of the building as 
it will look when completed; 


on the second page are 


In LONDON na PARIS 
and NEW YORK 


Offices of the Bank of Montreal 
are situated as follows: — 


Esai of these offices is a complete 
unit in the organization of the Bank of 
Montreal, equipped to give every banking 
service in connection with business, and 
ready at all times to meet the banking 
needs of travellers. 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


Established 1§17 
‘Total Assets in excess of $750,000.000 


In the above advertisement a 
Canadian bank gives a well 
arranged picture of its bank- 
ing facilities in three great 
cities of the world. 
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The Westminster Bank announces the com- 
pletion of its new branch premises in 
PICCADILLY, facing down St. James's 
Street. In an ideally central West End 
position, every possible amenity will be 
found for the commodious transaction of 
all banking affairs, including a special 
foreign department for overseas visitors; 
ladies.-will doubtless welcome the provision of 
a rest room and facilities for correspondence 


* * « * 


+. ” * * 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


63 & 65 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


One of London's “Big Five’ announces the 
opening of a local branch in an advertisement 
distinguished by excellent art work and ap- 
propriate typography in a well chosen layout. 


given general data and the 
history of the building site. 
The third page contains one 
paragraph of effective copy, 
as follows: “The result of 
many years of planning and 
growth is reflected in our 
new bank building. For 


sixty-six years the Foreman 
Banks have grown with Chi- 
cago. It is, therefore, a 
pleasure for us to present 
to you a drawing of our 
future home, the Foreman 
National Bank building. It 
expresses, through its de- 


sign and architecture, the 
principles and warmth of 
spirit that have lived with 
this institution since its 
founding in 1862. Upon 
completion the Foreman 
Banks will be better able 
than ever to offer every bank 
ing facility with that same 
expression of personal serv. 
ice which has been char 
acteristic for the past sixty: 
six years.” 


In advertising its branch 
ofces, the First National 
Bank in Detroit has issued a 
booklet emphasizing the two 
qualities of neighborliness 
and strength—the first by 
virtue of branches’ conven: 
iencé~to customers, the sec: 
ond because of the size of the 
First National system. The 
booklet, gotten out for the 
customers of the Buchanan 
and 3lst street branch, is 
entitled “A Neighbor Who 
Can Help You.” It contains 
on the cover a cut of the 
branch office and on the 
seco-d inside page a photo 
graph of and brief message 
from the manager of the 
branch. The various serv 
ices of the branch and of 
the First National are then 
outlined in an_ interesting 
fashion. At the end of the 
book are listed the bank's 
branches while a map op 
posite shows their locations. 


A Series of folders adver 
tising the safe deposit de 
partment of the State Plant: 
ers Bank and Trust Com: 
pany, Richmond, Va., af 
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printed on a shiny _steel- 
colored paper, which most 
appropriately carries out the 
idea of the steel vaults. The 
outside of the folder, when 
unfolded, shows a huge vault 
door, open, with a customer 
within. Above the door are 
the words, “Where Your 
Valuables and Documents 
Will be Safe.” The two 
inside pages contain effective 
copy dealing with the uses 
of a safe deposit box. The 
outside of the folder is the 
same in each of the series, 
but the copy within differs in 
each case. One especially in- 
teresting bit is brief but effec- 
tive because of appropriate 
illustrations. It says: “Our 
safe deposit and _ storage 
vaults are stormproof (here 
is shown a house crumbling 
during a storm), fireproof 
(with a burning house), bur- 
glarproof (accompanied by a 
ransacked chest of drawers). 
The various sized boxes are 
illustrated, as is the cost of 
rental. 


A SHOPPING guide to Paris 
1s an unusual and certainly 
useful piece of advertising 
gotten out by the travel de- 
partment of the Union 


Trust Company of Cleve- ° 


land. Two pages outline the 
services of the bank for 
travelers, and the rest is 
taken up by names and ad- 
dresses of shops, with brief 
comment about each. There 
are numbers of places listed 
for dresses and food, with 
smaller numbers for antiques, 
hats, shoes, furs, gloves, per- 
fumes, etc. Here and there 


throughout the booklet are 
left blank pages to be used 
for writing in places recom- 
mended elsewhere. One of 
the best features of the list 
is that the expensive and in- 
expensive places places are so 


marked. The booklet is small 


Footsteps 
- without en 





so that it will fit easily intoa 
handbag. 


THE Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston outlines 
its entire advertising pro 
gram in a large booklet 
which it calls “Publicity Pro- 






O your wife and children your 
footsteps are symbols of security, 


comfort, happiness, the better things 


Of life ....:. 
Though their tread may falter and 


& stop, their practical significance need 
never hesitate . 


A monthly income check . . . com- 


plete protection of property . . . that 
same security and comfort which 
they know now... 


Such is the practical expression of 


® 
m UNIO 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association. 


> 
« 


a 


aie 


a Trust ... simply your “footsteps” 
.. . but unendingly. 


Cen 


N TRUST«. 


CLEVELAND 


km 


A trust advertisement in which good human interest 
copy receives strong support from headline and illus- 
tration. 





“My Wife Shall Never 


Go Through That”— 


KNOW cow what it means,” be told the trast 
cficer, “when 4 man's lie insurance or any con- 
tederable amount of cash w pad in a hump dam co has 


they are recered. 


mocks, My wole shall never (ace chet ordeal.” 

‘There is 0 quick and easy way to amare the wise io- 
vesument of your insurance, the payment of « steady 
come to your famely and the emergency counsel of 
expenenced edvwern. All these features have been 
included im the Insurance Trust Plan of thio Bank. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


At Madison amd Dearborn Streets —us the heart of Checage 
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His Family Is Now 
Fully Protected 


[Sree — wo ne worth of perhaps $30,000-— 
fhe became concerned about che continued welare 
of has wie and growing children in case of his death. 
He commuleed this old and conservative Bank. Our 
miggepons were ro, 


1 See ae tegen amet of fe mmm — 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


sand Dearborn Sereets — on the heart of Chacago 


“GOON ret be in high achok” the Sater tld boys 

‘want you to go on through college—nd I have so planned 
(ay life insurance that mother can send you, even if | am ot here.” 
Lie inmucance ip 4 wonderful thing, enables fathers to mabe 
kingly promies to their wives and ghilioen. But counties unex. 
pected situations sany come ap a» the your pam. The insurance 
Principal is prompely paid. of course; bur in inexperienced hands 
(io eubject to loss, extrevagunce, unsound investment. Too often 
there comes « night when the boy who has been promised four 
eam in college cout wore to hie mother: “PU quit and go wo wrk.” 
Frequendy, witee cash is paid ims hump sum to semmene 
inexperienced in making investments, it proves inmdicient to 
sre permanent protection to the family. The Inswance Tra 
Plan of thie Bank provides © safe and sary way 1 amu this 
(protection — today. 


Three advertisements of exceptionally well presented series on the advantages of the 
life insurance trust recently published by a Chicago bank. 


gram.” A foreword explains 
the purpose of the bank’s ad- 
vertising, the various medi- 
ums which it uses, and offers 
its advertising as suggestions 
for further use of its bank- 
ing services. A number of 
newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements are reproduced, 
with a few words of com- 
ment about each. Five pages 





Derositor or not, 
you are welcome. 
You can get help 
on any financial 
problem from our 
Financial Advis- 
ory Department. 











Here is a savings advertise- 
ment of a New York bank 
that tells a straight-from-the- 
shoulder story very convinc- 
ingly, in nineteen ‘words. 


are devoted to reproductions 
of folders, booklets and other 
direct mail pieces. The book 
is quite large, 9x12, and is 
attractively gotten up and 
printed. 


FRANK Fucus, advertising 
manager the First National 
Bank of St. Louis and a 
director in the Financial Ad- 
vertising Association, was 
one of the speakers on the 
program of the  Inter- 
national Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in De- 
troit recently. He spoke on 
“The Use of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising by Financial In- 
stitutions.” 


EXCERPTS from personal let- 
ters written by savers in the 


ccmpound interest depart- 
ment make an_ interesting 
booklet published by the Na- 
tonal City Bank of New 
York. The cover depicts a 


woman writing at a des, 
while behind her are seen 
snatches of a letter addressed 
to the National City Bank. 
After a brief foreword, each 
page contains one _ letter, 
with a fitting illustration 
The letters are interesting 
and are made more effective § 
by the illustrations. The 
bank’s various branch offices 
are listed on the last page, as 
are several folders which the 
copy suggests should bk 
asked for. 


A REPRODUCTION of the origi 
nal royal charter of the bank, 
bearing the seal of William 
the Fourth, is an interesting 
feature of a booklet published 
by the Bank of Montreal 
Canada. The booklet is am 
outline of the bank’s history 
and contains several other in 
teresting illustrations, among 
them a sketch of a monument 
erected to the founder o 












Montreal; a monument, 
“Victory,” erected in the 
bank’s head office in memory 
. of men in the service of the 
institution who were killed 
in the recent war; and 
sketches of several of the 
bank’s offices in Canada. The 


copy is simple but effective. 
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CALIFORNIA Bank, Los An- 
geles, describes the services 
of the institution in a book- 
let, “Your Bank and What 
It Has to Offer You.” After 
a brief foreword, one page is 
devoted to each of the var- 
ious departments of the 
bank. The cover is interest- 
ing because it is of a “depart- 
ment store type” rarely used 
by banks. The cream-colored 
paper is striped with orange 
save for an inch-wide vertical 








Out Of The Jaws 
Of The Cotton Compress— 


Into The Hold Of A Ship! 


Here you see how Alabama's great $10,000,00% ducks 
aire wv at the completion stage— 
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Over $16,000,000 
ITS FORT-AND PROGRESS 
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ee 


band where 
placed. Black 


title is 
and 


the 
letters 
rules add a distinctive note. 


THE Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, has got- 
ten out a number of blotters, 
advertising the various de- 
partments of the bank. On 
cne blotter is printed a re- 
duced facsimile of a travel- 
ers’ check; on another are 
given the rates for the pur- 
chase of money orders. A 
number of the blotters are 
printed in French. 

instalment 


A BOOKLET on 


buying, issued by the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, 
contains the five prize win- 
ning essays in the annual 
scholarship contest held by 
the bank. 


The booklet is 








Swamp Land Yesterday, 
Port Site Today 





Tomorrow: 
| | A Great Cotton Warehouse 
— 





YO RISES Greater Port of Mo- 
bile. 
growing with itis Merchants Bank, 
helping in every way a bank can. 


Working with it and 





MERCHANTS BANK 


Bile ° 
Mamber Federal Reserve System Researces ever $12,000,200 


FOR ALABAMA: ITS PORT-AND PROGRESS 











service will completely satisfy 
you, and ask for the oppor- 
tunity to prove it. 


California Bank 


Head Office, 625 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Fifty-one Resources Over 
Offices $100,000 900.00 








Another example of com- 

pactness and conciseness in 

copy which’ wastes no 
words. 


simply gotten up and the 
essays are preceded only by 
a brief foreword. 


AN informative and well 
written booklet is ““How to 
Use a Bank,” issued by 





Out Of Mobile Bay 


Over the pontoon bridge you sce pictured 
above, through the pipeline resting there on 


the surface of Mobile Bay, sand to cover 576 
acres of Port Development land 7 feet deep is 
passing 


i 
7 
j 
i 
Pumping Factory Sites 


Day and night that pontoon bridge is quiver- 
ing with life as the dredge Alabama forces 
8,000 to 10,000 cubic yards of silt from the 
bed of the bay to the shore, sometimes a div 


3 
tance of a mile. 
This sand is building acres of factory sites 

: 


where all manner of industries can operate 
with exceptional advantages as to location, 
rentals, fuel, power and markets 

To attract more industry to the Port 1s a work 


vital to Mobile's growth—a work in which 
Merchants Bank is co-operating to the utmost 


MERCHANTS BANK 


Member Federal Brice Sytem Resmerers ever $12,000,000 


FOR ALABAMA, ITS PORT—AND PROGRESS 





Institutional advertising of a high order published by a Mobile bank. The bank's interests 
are subordinated in the copy to the support of Mobile’s $10,000,000 port development. 


The 


roup of three advertisements are part of a commendable series which this institution 
has been running in newspapers. 
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Lloyds Bank Limited, Lon- 
don. The chapters include 
What a Bank Does, How to 
Open and Keep a Banking 
Account, How and When a 
Bank Lends Money, Bank- 
ing Facilities, and, lastly, 
Lloyds Bank Limited. The 
last chapter, which is very 
brief, states a few figures 
showing the _ institution’s 
growth, number of deposi- 
tors, etc. There is a preface 


by Hartley Withers. 


“SoME Phases of the Com- 
munity Property Law,” an 
address by John M. Rugg, 
vice-president Citizens Na- 
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tional Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, has 
been reprinted in booklet 
form by the bank. The ad- 
dress was given before the 
law department of the Los 
Angeles Ebell Club. The 
cover, tan printed in an all- 
over black design, is con- 
servative but attractive. 

“PLANNING” is the title of 
an attention-getting folder on 
the subject of life insurance 
trusts published by the Fore- 
man Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. The front 
page of the fairly large 
(614x914) four-page folder 


JME PiNawciat Post 


From Generation 
to Generation 
B‘= of every industry — back of every business — back of every 


individual from generation to generation sta.ids the Bank — 
Guardian of money, an agent of credit and an ally of progress of a 


nation and ita people 


In sexty years ot progress. trom a single office in Halitax to its present 
day postion of international importance — mn all its branches — in 
city. town and village — trom sea to sea in Canada and bevond. there 
has always been suncere spirit of helptulness berween this Bank and 


its customers. 


That was the wpirt of the proaeers «ho founded this institution — that 


spit guides our wor to-day 


You Will Like Banking at The Royal © 


Serene Canada and 3) Other Comnerees 


a The Royal Bank 


of Canada 


An impressive setting is given the copy of this recent full 


page newspaper advertisement of a Canadian bank. 


The 


bank's imposing new head office is featured to advantage 
in the layout. 





— 


Planning a | 
Home? | 


We'll lend you the money | 


oOo" Mortgage Loan Department is always glad to 
make straight three-year first mortgage loans on 
Nashville homes. 


We have funds available in any amount to loan on 
homes, apartments or other city property 


We make new loans of 
refinance your present 
loan—Quick action 
assured. 


Come in and see us any 


time. We'd like to serve 
you 


&AMERIGAN BANKS 


Meengginont NASHVILLE Aree 2 





L 


An effectively presented mort- 
gage loan advertisement pub- 
lished by a Nashville bank. 





shows two officers busy with 
a map and chart, while an 
airplane leaves its trail across 
the illustration. Below is the 
one word “Planning.” The 
two inside pages contain 
copy dealing with the life in: 
surance trust and suggest 
that the reader send for the 
company’s booklet, “A Life 
Insurance Trust.” The text 
begins: “A great majority of 
estates disappear quickly be- 
cause they are too small to 
entirely support the family 
of the deceased. Even suc’ 
cessful business men _ find 
that creating and _ building 
up an adequate estate is a 
slow process. However, it is 
not necessary for your ac’ 
cumulated earnings to create 
an adequate estate for your 
dependents. On the 
last page are listed the va 
rious fiduciary capacities in 
which the bank acts. 


Tue First National Bank of 
Detroit uses the radio idea 
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in a booklet, “Tune in on 
Our Ready Money Pro- 
gram.” On the cover, in ad- 
dition to the title, is a repro- 
duction of a radio dial. 
When turned, this dial 
shows programs to accumu- 
late different sums of money, 
from $100 to $5000, and 
gives the page numbers on 


which the details of the dif-.. 


ferent programs may be 
found. Each of the sums is 
given an entire page, on 
which are explained the 
amount necessary to save 
weekly in order to accumu- 
late the sum in one, two, 
three, four, or five years. 
“You do not need a radio set 
to tune in on our ready 
money program,” says a fore- 
word. “But after you follow 
this program for a while 
you will be able to buy a 
radio, a piano, an automo- 
bile or many other things 
that you want, but that you 








It Takes More Than Daylight Hours 
To Make the Modern World Go Round 





Long ater ihe Son goes down. wit airplanes paerce 
dhe maght Laden woh mmemager of the busuness-wortd 





One of a series of advertise- 
ments featuring the day and 
night service of a Philadel- 
Phia bank. The bank makes 
consistent use in its advertis- 
ing of the emblem which is 
centered in the above layout. 
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Chess-Board of Business 


Business today is like chess. Often the moves of a 
better informed competitor checkmate a merchant 
or manufacturer with more capital or credit. 


To help you plan “several moves ahead” the 
Guardian Bank offers these setvice features: 


Counsel of Directors asso- 
ciated with many types of suc- 
cessful business. 

Officers experienced in an- 
alyzing credit siruations. 


@ Extensive data on trends 
and conditions, materials and 
markers. 


Ample loaning facilities and 
the desire to help. 


GUARDIAN 
GROUP 


DETROIT 


BUHL BUILDING * GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS 


GUARDIAN 
DETROIT 
B A N K 


GUARDIAN 
7a 8etF 
COMPANY 


GUARDIAN 
DETROIT 
COMPANY 


ALL UNDER UNIFIED OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
Combined Resources Over 50 Million “Dollars 





This advertisement of a Detroit group of banks makes a 

well-drawn analogy between modern business and the 

game of chess and fits the bank's services into the 
picture. 


cannot have now because you 
lack ready money. . . .” 


THE Chase National Bank 
has published a series of brief 
outlines, “A Woman's 
Money and Her Bank,” in 
folder form. Each deals with 
a different phase of banking 
in which women would be 
interested and their effective- 
ness is increased by the sig- 
nature of a woman, Mary 
Vail Andress, assistant 
cashier of the Chase. The 
folders are identical in style 
and typography and are de- 
signed to please the feminine 


eye. They are of excellent 
quality gray paper, printed 
in blue and black. On the 
first page, which serves as a 
cover, an oblong of blue, 
bordered with blue and 
black, serves as a background 
for the name of the particu- 
lar subject treated within. 
The copy is well written. 
Among the subjects of the 
series are Young People’s Al- 
lowances, Checks and Bal- 
ances, Endorsing Checks, 
Making Your Deposit, Certi- 
fied Checks, The Trust De- 
partment, Foreign Exchange, 
Your Investments, Forestall- 
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Fora Teast Company in 


growth of Union Trust Com 
new building—has been a growth of service—a growth of 
friendship — a growth of good will on the part of clients 
throughout Union Trust Company's thirty-six year history. 


Union Trust Company v 


Derren—Friend of the Family 





of the will to do good.” The 
y — symbolized by chis 


= 
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This Detroit bank spares no effort to get the highest 


type of art work available in its advertising. 


The 


standard set by the art work in its advertising and 

the combination of skillfully prepared layout and copy 

make the institution’s advertising on a par with the 
very best in the financial, or even the general, field. 


ing Fire and Thieves, Going 
into Business, When Shall 1 
Write, Call or Telephone? 


IN announcing the merging 
of the Marine National Bank 
of Seattle, Wash., and the 
National Bank of Commerce 
of that city, the latter insti- 
tution got out a four-page 
booklet containing, on the 
cover, the one word “An- 
nouncement” and a cut-out 
through which could be seen 
an illustration of the en- 
trance to the National Bank 


of Commerce building. 
Within was a more-or-less 
formal announcement of the 
consolidation on the first 
page and, on the third, a 
page of copy, “To Serve You 
Better—,” in which is ex- 
plained the added service 
which the enlarged bank will 
be able to give. 


THE American Southern 
Trust Company of Little 
Rock, Ark., took advantage 
of a meeting of the State Bar 
Association to“S@hd out an 
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attractive folder, “Co-opera. 
tion for Mutual Benefit.” 
The copy is addressed to at- 
torneys and shows how the 
bank can relieve the lawyer 
of details in his work. The 
folders were addressed to 
each member of the associa: 
tion who attended the meet: 
ing and were sent to their 
hotels. Others were sent 
to Little Rock attorneys and 
to a selected list of lawyers 
throughout the state. The 


folder is of light blue stock, 
printed in dark blue. The 
envelopes are of light blue. 


A RECENT financial state: 
ment of the Cleveland Trust 
Company is printed in the 
form of a four-page folder. 
On one side is an aerial map 
of Cleveland, showing the 
offices of the Cleveland Trust 
throughout the city. On the 
other is the condensed state: 
ment, while within are listed 
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The Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co. 
of Spokane 


A good headline introduces 
some unusually effective copy 
on the life insurance trust in 
the above advertisement of @ 
Spokane bank. 
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A BANK WITHIN 
A BANK— 


just for women 


Our Women’s Department is a 
complete bank in itself with 
its own tellers, bookkeepers 
and manager, and its delight- 
ful writing room as an added 
convenience. 

This bank is unusually con- 
venient to the shopping center 
of the loop, to street car, ele- 
vated and railroad lines 


Michigan Boulevard at Washington 


PEOPLES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF CHICAGO 





The facilities of its women’s 
department are made the 
subject of this well planned 
and well written advertise- 
ment of a Chicago bank. 


the institution’s officers and 
directors. Two-color print- 
ing and good-looking paper 
add to the effectiveness of 
the piece 


In a rack on a scale in the 
lobby of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., are placed fold- 
ers entitled, “What Does the 
Scale Think About?” The 
title and a drawing of the 
sale are used on the cover 
while within are several 
pages of copy, made up of 
short incidents each adver- 
tising one phase of the bank’s 
service, and each illustrated. 
The copy is written infor- 
mally, as if the scale were 
speaking. An average of 
32,000 people weigh them- 


selves on this scale each 
month. 


THE formality of 
nouncement 


the an- 
houncem is its most ef- 
fective feature, in the case of 


an announcement of the 


opening of a safe deposit de- 
partment by the United 
States National Bank of 
Denver, Colo. In a plain 
white envelope is an en- 
graved announcement, bear- 
ing at the top a steel engrav- 
ing of a vault door and be- 
low, the words “The safe de- 
posit department of the 
United States National Bank 
cordially invites you to use 
its facilities.” In one corner 
are the words “lower floor” 
and, opposite, “Boxes $5.00 
per year.” -The stationery 


A BANK LOOKS AT 


A “bull market” for “ 


A manufacturer whose product is sold 
through retail stores was a frequent passerby 
at a busy corner. He wondered how a modest 
business located there“ could afford the rent”. 

After making some inquiries, he finally 
learned these facts from the dealer himself. 

“We have received three offers for this 
property. The last was more than a million 
dollars above the first. 

“We have occupied this site for 21 years 
and have consistently made a profit—but 
our aggregate profit for the 21 years will 
not equal the increase in the value of this 
Property. 

“If we had barely made a living all chese 
years, we would have been well paid in the 
end.” 

* * * 


Ie is.well known that a large factor in the 
success of leading retail chains has been 


used, the type and the style 
are all similar to those used 
in wedding announcements, 
etc. 


A RING holding a number of 
keys has a prominent place 
in an attention-getting folder 
issued by the safe deposit de- 
partment of the Seward Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 
On the first page is a silhou- 
ette of a man in thoughtful 
mood with the words, “Think 
It Over.” On the two in- 
side pages are the key-ring 


BUSINESS TRENDS 


unearned increment” 


astute selections of store locations either 


ownetship of locations for factories, ware- 
houses and branches has become one of the 
important considerations for ‘all types of* 
commerce and industry. 

In a Tapidly growing country such as the 
United Seates, it is obvious that the control 
either through fee or long term lease of 
carefully chosen parcels of real estate will 
being profics in real estate values resulting 
from growth of the community. It is a corol- 
lary, however, that badly chosen real estace 


vartous phases of successful operation come 
to our attention. We are interested in brosd 
= and specific facts which influence 


The Seaboard er Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Main Office: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 


4. WEST 34ra STREET 115 BROADWAY 


24 EAST 4sra STREET 


This New York bank has recently been running an at- 


tention «getting series 


business trends. 


of advertisements 
The above advertisement constitutes 


on. current 


one of this series. 
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and a few brief paragraphs 
of copy suggesting various 
calamities that may happen 
but that may be avoided by 
the use of a safe deposit box 
for storing valuables. 


THE National Provincial 
Bank Ltd., London, adver- 
tises its travelers’ checks with 
a folder which bears on the 
cover a key labeled, “The 
Key to Travel.” There is 
little text and that little ex- 
plains the uses of the bank’s 
travelers’ checks, two of 
which, the £5 and the £10 
are reproduced in facsimile. 
Two-color printing increases 


Readin’ ~ ’Ritin’ ~ ’Rithmetic 
THEN WHAT? 


Gutre they are, Dad, laboring with puckered brows over 
‘old, old problems in the Three R's—cudgeling little brains 
over the same puzzling litle problems that you wrestled with 
08 so many years ago. But, there's another problem, Dad, 
that should be puckering your brow now. It's the problem 
of carrying them beyond the Three R's'— of giving them 
the advanced know ledge which college alone will supply 


A very unusual and instructive book, “Seven Keys to Con 
teotment”, makes it extremely easy co determine just what 
your insurance 

for aif purposes 


Low Rate ~ Low Coste 
Provident Mutual 


Or wns coven 


oeeds are, oot only for educations! but 
Just send for your free copy today 


Much of the present day ad- 
vertising of life insurance 
companies is setting a high 
standard. Above is an un- 
usually good advertisement 
recently run in general maga- 
zines by a Philadelphia life 


insurance company. 
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and the Cotton Crop 


INANCING the billion dollar cotton crop of the 
South is a service of banks in both the South and 
the North, and to a large degree is based on acceptances. 


A substantial part of the credit necessary to finance the 
cotton crop is derived from Baltimore, where the Bal- 
timore Trust Company, year after year, extends credit 
on acceptances against the warehousing and shipment 
of cotton and other commodities. 


BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


A strikingly good advertisement of a Baltimore bank 
featuring the part which the bank plays in the financing 
of the billion dollar cotton crop of the South. 


the 


the effectiveness of 


folder. 


THE Northwestern Banks of 
Minneapolis issue their state- 
ments in attractive booklet 
form, with covers portraying 
the early life of the district. 
The cover for the statements 
of December 31, 1927, shows 
Indians talking to the early 
white settlers on the porch of 
a log cabin; that of October 
10, 1927, shows a covered 
wagon en route; and that of 


February 28, 1928, an early 
boat in the river, with a cow 
ered wagon on the road near 
by. The booklets are gotten 
up in the same style and con’ 
tain separate statements 0! 
the Northwestern National 
Bank, the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company and the 
other Northwestern Banks, 
and a combined statement 0! 
the first two. The attractive 
colored covers and good look 
ing paper make the booklet 
pleasing to the eye. 
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BANK ADVERTISING OF A CENTURY AGO 
THAT BROUGHT RESULTS 


OUND letter-writing played a 
S most important part in the suc- 

cess of the House of Rothschild, 
the most powerful financial institution 
in history, according to Count Egon 
Caesar Corti in his recently published 
book, The Rise of the House of Roths- 
child. 

During the nineteenth century the 
Rothschilds were extremely dependent 
on the mails. Through representative 
members of the family in London, 
Paris, Frankfort, Vienna and Naples 
they had established an international 
clearing-house which was of great econ- 
omy in the transportation of govern- 
ment funds and of tremendous profit to 
themselves. Owing to the popular con- 
temporary practice of government offi- 
cials in opening and examining letters, 
the Rothschilds organized their own 
postal system. So reliable did it be- 
come that governments took to using it 
in preference to their own couriers; 
whereupon it seems that the Roths- 
childs turned the tables on the officials. 

Some 20,000 Rothschild letters and 
documents, dated prior to 1830, were 
found by Count Corti in government 
archives. Even the earliest sales let- 
ters show a strict observance of the 
“You” attitude. An excellent example 
is the following letter and follow-up 
written by the firm in 1814 to the 
Austrian government’s minister of fi 
nance, offering to cash in Vienna the 
balance of the British subsidies apper- 
taining to the recently terminated 
Napoleonic struggle: 


Your Excellency: 


In accordance with the permission gra- 
ciously granted to us, we have the honor to 
offer your Highness our most obedient serv- 
ice and most humbly beg your Excellency 
to honor us with your high confidence, and 
to commission us to realize your claims on 
London. As our brother is himself estab- 
lished in London, we can easily make use of 
bills on that city, and enjoy many advan- 
tages which enable us always to obtain the 
best price. Your Excellency has had oc- 
casion tu observe that we have acquired 
large sums from London and. Vienna, with 
the intention of ourselves profiting by such 
exceptional circumstances. If your Excel- 
lency will lend a favorable ear to our posi- 
tion we shall undertake most faithfully to 
serve your interests and to prove the high 
value that we attach to your Excellency’s 
gracious good-will, and, in return for our 
efforts and our services we shall be ab- 
solutely satisfied with the customary trade 
commission. . . . Comforting ourselves 
that you will favorably accede to our re- 
quest, we beg to remain with all due re- 
spect, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 
MEYER AMSCHEL ROTHSCHILD AND Sons. 


Not long afterward 
again, more succinctly: 


they wrote 


We beg most submissively to inform your 
Excellency that today we are paying at the 
rate of 132 to the pound (on July 28 it 
would only have been 127) and that we are 
appropriating 200,000 for this purpose, and 
eg your confirmation of our action. 


Today the Rothschild family, accord- 
ing to the International Encyclopedia, 
is reputed to be worth about two billion 
dollars. 
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Statement of Condition at close of Business June 30, 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 238,102,309.88 
Loans and Discounts 602,728,431.28 
U. S. Government Securities 145,387,452.95 
Other Securities 35,676,912.50 
Bank Buildings 12,496,999.90 
Redemption F un d—vU. 
‘Treasurer 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability ..$69,747,759.27 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 1,853,972.52 


124,875.00 


7, 893,786.75 


Other Assets 1,231,292.31 


$1,103,742,061.07 


1928 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 
Reserved for Taxes, 
terest, ete. 
— Payable July 2, 


50,000,000.00 
40,000 ,000.00 
17, 472,702.17 
In- 
3,019,334,23 


1,750,000.00 
Deposits 843,744,666.08 
Due to 
Bank 
Circulating Notes 
Acceptances $71,528,163.95 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 1,853,972.52 


Acceptances, Bills, etc., 
Sold with Endorsement. 
Other Liabilities 


Federal Reserve 


40,000,000.00 
2,438,680.00 


69,674,191.43 


35,205,503.45 
436,983.71 


$1,103,742,061.07 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 
Fresident, Utah Copper Co. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Alegre Sugar Company 


CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 


GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 


ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 


F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


Union Telegraph 


Punta 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 

President, General Motors Corporation 
ELISHA WALKER 

President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 

ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L, BEATY 


JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. 8. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 
L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 


THEODORE PRATT 


ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 
FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
Vice-President, American Smelting & 
Refining Company 
JAMES T. LEE 
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America are catching up with 

the British, according to Arthur 
W. McCain, recently elected vice- 
president of the National Park Bank 
of New York, who for eleven years 
has represented the National City Bank 
of New York and the First National 
Bank of Boston in various South Amer- 
ican countries. 

Returning to the United States to 
assume his new position, Mr. McCain 
commented on the great increase in the 
flow of capital from this country to 
South America and pointed out that 
these investments were having a pro- 
found influence in the development of 
the country. While the British con- 
trol a number of important industries, 
notably the railroads, American invest- 
ments in hydro-electric development 
and in the packing industry have been 
mounting steadily. Today the two na- 
tions are nearly on a parity in the total 
investment of capital. 

A larger population is still the pri- 
mary need of South America, Mr. 
McCain believes. While immigration 
has been checked into North America, 
it has not been diverted to South 
America, as many had expected. Of 
300,000 Italians who annually go to 
the Argentine only about 25,000 re- 
main permanently. The rest are 
transients, who take advantage of the 
Opposite seasons in Italy and Argentina 
to harvest crops in both countries. 


gree nigy investments in South 


RatpH A. STEPHENSON, formerly a 
partner of Redmond & Co., New 
York, has been appointed a vice- 
President of the Guaranty Company 
ot New York. Mr. Stephenson began 
his banking career with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and later joined 


the staif of N. W. Harris & Com- 





WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


pany, now Harris, Forbes & Company. 
He remained with that organization 
fourteen years, during which time he 
was connected with the development 
of the company’s Canadian business. 
He spent six years at Montreal and 





ARTHUR W. McCain 


Recently elected vice-president of the 
National Park Bank of New York. 


Toronto and later was affliated with 
the company’s London office. 

Mr. Stephenson became a partner 
in Redmond & Co. in 1923. 


W. D. CortrerreL, president Union 
Deposit and Trust Company of 
Waynesburg, Pa. has been elected 
president of the Dollar Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Cotterrel organized the Waynesburg 


bank in 1901 and served as its secre- 
tary and treasurer until 
he becarre president. 


1920, when 
He will con- 
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YOU do not know 
whether you are in- 
terested in the activ- 
ities of the Govern- 
ment of the United 


States until you see the only 
daily publication which devotes 
itself entirely to official Govern- 
ment information. 


. This publication is The United 
States Daily. It is non-partisan, 
unbiased, and gives all the facts 


without editorial opinion. 


It covers an average of 50 sub- 
jects daily. 
Send this coupon to Washington 


to get a sample copy for exam- 
ination. 


To The United States Daily, 
Washington, D. C. 


Without obligation please send me a sample of 
The United States Daily. 


Please use this coupon or enclose it 
with your letter. 





A 
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tinue to be a director in the Union 
Deposit and Trust Company. Mr. 
Cotterrel is vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. . 


A. W. Hitt, formerly southern rep- 
resentative of the Bank of America Na- 
tional Association, New York, has be- 
come associated with the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston and will 
represent the latter bank in various 
parts of the United States, calling on 
bank and commercial customers all 
over the country. 

Mr. Hill was born in Atlanta and is 
a graduate of the Georgia School of 
Technology. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES IN 
NEW MERGER 


THE Bank of United States, New York, 
which a few months ago took over the 
Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 
Company, has acquired the Cosmopoli- 
tan Bank, which has four offices, all in 


the Bronx. The merger will increase 


A. W. Hix 


Who has joined the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston as national repre- 
sentative. 


the number of branches of the Bank of 
United States to twenty and will 
bring its resources up to more than 
$185,000,000 and its capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits to more than 
$20,000,000. 


© BLANK-STOLLER, INC. 
BERNARD K. MARCUS 


President the Bank of United States, 

New York, whose institution has ac- 

quired the Cosmopolitan Bank of that 
city. 


In announcing the merger, Bernard 
K. Marcus, president of the Bank of 
United States, said: 

“The acquisition of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Bank will give the Bank of United 
States eight branches in the Bronx, all 
situated in fast-developing communities. 
When the transaction is completed our 
bank will have 200,000 depositors.” 

The offices of the Cosmopolitan 
Bank are at 805 Prospect avenue, 
1294 Southern boulevard, 273-5 East 
Fordham road and 561 East Tremont 
avenue. 

Within ten years the Bank of 
United States has expanded from an 
institution with about $5,000,000 re- 
sources to one with $185,000,000. On 
May 21 it acquired the Central Mer- 
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cantile Bank and Trust Company, The proceeds of the new issue will 
with six banking offices. It now has add $1,000,000 to the bank’s capital 
its main office at Fifth avenue and and $3,000,000 to its surplus, giving 
Forty-fourth street. it a combined capital and surplus of 
$10,250,000. 
FRANKLIN TRUST VOTES TO Organized in 1904, the Franklin 
INCREASE CAPITAL Trust Company, has deposits of over 
$38,000,000, representing actual growth 
STOCKHOLDERS of the Franklin Trust without any consolidation whatever. 
Company of Philadelphia at a special The bank renders day and night serv- 
meeting approved an increase in the ice, remaining open until midnight 
bank’s capital stock from $2,000,000 to daily. 
$3,000,000. Before leaving for Europe President 
Harris announced that a committee of 
officers had been appointed to develop 
a plan that will enable the bank's em- 
ployes to purchase stock on terms es- 
pecially adapted to their individual cir- 
cumstances. 
The last public sale of Franklin 
Trust stock was on June 30, at $6995. 


J. W. ALLISON, assistant trust officer 
of the First and Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond, Va., for the last 
nine years, has been made a trust of- 
ficer of the institution. Guy T. Mal 
lonee and A. E. Willson Harrison 
have been elected assistant trust offi 
cers. Both have been connected with 
the trust department of the bank for 
several years. Thomas W. Purcell, 
vice-president and trust officer, who 
has been at the head of the trust de- 
partment since its organization, re’ 


C. Appison Harris, Jr. mains in active charge. 


President Franklin Trust Company of 


aca PHILADELPHIA MERGER 


Arthur B. Dauphinee, senior vice) A NEW banking institution with re 
president, presided in the absence of sources of $55,000,000 is being formed 
C. Addison Harris, Jr., president, who in Philadelphia by the merger of the 
is in Europe. In making this announce- Tradesmen’s National Bank, the Guar’ 
ment Mr. Dauphinee stated that the antee Trust and Safe Deposit Com 
10,000 shares of stock would be offered pany and the Chelten Trust Company, 
to stockholders of record on August 7, all of that city. All the stock of the 
1928, at $400 per share on the basis Chelten Trust is owned by the Guar 
of one-half share for each share then antee. The bank will be called the 
held. Tradesmen’s National Bank and Trust 

The stock may be purchased in four Company. 
instalments of $100 due on the fifteenth The consolidated bank will form 4 
of each month, beginning September company, to be known as the Trades 
15, 1928, or may be paid for in full. men’s Corporation, to provide addi 
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Data Replaces Guesswork 


| the days when Robert Morris ruined himself to save the new 
republic’s finances, outstanding figures in finance were compara- 
tively few. Success among bankers was reserved for those whose 
broad knowledge of conditions enabled them to guess the outcome 
of a venture. Their operations were necessarily limited, since a wide 
estimated margin of profit was required in order to insure any 
profit at all. 

Nowadays, with trustworthy data at your disposal, you can pre- 
dict even narrow profits with greater accuracy and safety. The 
proper use of available data goes far to determine your suceess. 

Similarly architects of old could only surmise the effect upon 
the public of new types of architecture and new schemes in planning. 
The natural result was a conservativeness which for decades held 
banks and other buildings to the same rigid mold. 

But now, with the thorough research that specialists apply to 
their work, and with the data available, there need be no wonder 
that the new bank buildings are enabling the banker to reduce his 
Operating costs and attract new customers. 


@ TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 
















you will find a concise statement of the TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


principles on which today's bank buildings Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 


are being built, in the booklet ‘*Building the me a copy of “Building the Bank for Business.” 
Bank for Business."’ In the present (third) 












revised edition, photographs of recent bank Name: = 
buildings show how these principles are being 
put to actual use. Address: 








These results of extensive research and of 
daily contact with bank building problems are 
available to you in compact, interesting form. 
The coupon will bring you a copy by return mail, ——— : we 
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“Careful 


Consideration” 


of weather conditions is taken before “Air 
Flights” by experienced Aviators, such as 
Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin. 

To the American Eagle belongs the credit 
of being able to fly under all sorts of weath- 
er conditions—So with the 


“Yeo Rotary Entrance” 


rain, shine, snow or hail, your ‘‘24-Hour 
Deposit Service” will be ready for your 
depositors. 


Rotary Types 

The “De Luxe” built for those Banks who 
want quality and efficiency and are willing 
to pay a fair price for it. 

The “Universal Rotary” built lighter than 
the “De Luxe,” will give full service, priced 
for Bankers who want 24-hour Service—of 
the better kind—at a lower cost than the 
“De Luxe” type. 

“Coast to Coast” YEO ROTARIES are 
proving their value as business getters, 
they are preferred where quality is anissue. Rotary open—just as strong as when closed 


Manufactured and Installed by 


THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
Offices No. 5 South 18th St., Philadelphia P. O. Box No. 2224, Middle City 
Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 


YEO ROTARIES 
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tional financial facilities. The bank- 
ing service will include commercial 
banking, foreign exchange, manage- 
ment of trusts, investment advice, safe 
deposit and title insurance. Title in- 
surance formerly written by the Chel- 
ten Trust will be continued by a new 
company to be known as the Chelten 
Title Insurance Company. 

Howard A. Loeb, president of the 
Tradesmen’s, will be chairman of the 
board, and Herbert W. Goodall, pres- 
ident of the Guarantee, will be presi- 
dent of the new bank. The board 
will consist of the directors of the 
Tradesmen’s and the Guarantee. 

The consolidated bank will have cap- 
ital, surplus and reserves of $9,000,000. 


WISCONSIN BANK TO OPEN 
SMALL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


THE First Wisconsin National Bank, of 
Milwaukee, will establish a new de- 
partment for small personal loans, to 
begin operation about October 1. 
Loans will be made in this department 
to salaried men and women in amounts 
of from $50 to $500 for purposes 
which are considered worthy, such as 
consolidating urgent debts, repaying 
unsatisfactory loans, doctor and _hos- 
pital bills, meeting tuition fees, family 
emergencies and making home improve- 
ments. Discount of 6 per cent. will 
be charged and there will be no fees, 
investigation costs or service charges. 

Loans made under the plan will be 
repaid by accumulating the amount of 
the debt in a special savings account, 
through a series of regular deposits, 
made monthly, semi-monthly or weekly. 
Interest at the rate of 3 per cent. will 
be paid on these deposits and the 
amount of the interest may be applied 
on the principal of the loan. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK OPENS 
NEW BUILDING 


THE Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has moved into its 
new thirty-story building at the corner 
of Broad and Walnut streets, and 


closed its offices at 1431 Chestnut 
street and 415 Chestnut street. The 
offices at 325 Chestnut street and 6324 
Woodland avenue are being continued. 

The bank occupies the major por- 
tion of the first six floors and two 
basements of the building. The main 
banking room is on the ground floor 
and is 119 feet long, with walls and 
wainscoting of Tavernelle marble. The 
counters are also of the marble. Off- 
cers’ quarters, private offices, women’s 
department, corporate trust department 
and personnel department are also on 
the ground floor, while the floors above 
are occupied by the individual trust 
department, board of directors’ room, 
library and working quarters. 

The real estate department occupies 
the sixth floor. 

The safe deposit department is lo- 
cated in the basement. The vault is 
two stories in height, the upper por- 
tion being the safe deposit and storage 
vault and the lower the trust company 
vault. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Member Downtown Office 
a 517 Chestnut St. 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ STATEMENT 


NET earnings of the General Motors 
Corporation, including equities in the 
undivided profits of subsidiary opera- 
tions not consolidated, for the six 
months ended June 30, 1928, were 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 


President General Motors 
tion. 


Corpora- 


$161,267,974, according to 
statement of the company. 

This compares with $129,250,207 for 
the corresponding period a year ago— 
an increase of $32,017,767 or 24.8 per 
cent. After deducting dividends on 
preferred and debenture stock amount- 
ing to $4,702,000 there remains $156,- 
565,974, being the amount earned on 
the common shares outstanding. This 
is equivalent to $9 per share on the 
common stock as against $7.18 for the 
first half of 1927 calculated on a com- 
parable basis. 

Earnings for the second quarter, in- 
cluding all equities, totaled $91,799, 
398 as compared with $76,698,799 for 
the second quarter of last year, or a 
gain of $15,100,599. This establishes 
a new earnings record for both the 
half-year and the second quarter. 


the last 
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For the six months ended June 30, 
retail sales by General Motors dealers 
to users were 1,062,733 cars compared 
with 840,481 cars in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927—an increase of 
26.4 per cent. General Motors sales 
to dealers for the six months totaled 
1,083,316 cars compared with 883,477 
cars in the corresponding period of 
1927—an increase of 22.6 per cent. 

Cash, United States Government, and 
other marketable securities, at June 30, 
1928, amounted to $264,383,668. This 
constitutes a record for cash and cash 
items in the history of the corporation. 
The net working capital amounted to 
$320,346,653 and shows an increase of 
$47,422,677 since December 31, 1927, 
this after deduction of the extra divi- 
dend requiring $34,800,000, paid Tuly 
3, 1928. 


MUNICIPAL BANK OPENS MAN: 
HATTAN OFFICE 


THE Municipal Bank and Trust Com: 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., opened its Man- 


hattan office in Wall street on Aw 
gust 15. 

It was organized nine years ago with 
a capital of $200,000 and with only 
one office in Brooklyn. By steady 
growth and service it has now attained 
a position where it has capital, surplus 
and undivided profits in excess of $10, 
000,000, and has fifteen branch units 
serving every important section of 
Brooklyn. 

The new Manhattan office is equipped 


1928 
THE CORPORATION MANUAL 


Twenty-ninth Edition 
A systematic arrangement of the Statutes 
affecting both Foreign and Domestic Corpo- 
rations; the Uniform Stock Transfer Act: 
the “ Blue Sky ” laws; the Anti-Trust Laws 
in all states. Forms and Precedents. 2444 
pages; strong Buckram binding, 


Published by 


United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 





EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, 


with every facility for efficient admin- 
istration of every sort of banking, but 
it particularly calls attention to the 
service it can render through its trust 
department and its foreign department, 
in which branches the new office will 
evidently specialize. 


BOSTON BANK ISSUES ACCEPT- 
ANCE BOOKLET 


A new booklet on the subject of ac- 
ceptances has been published by the 
First National Corporation of Boston. 
The pamphlet includes a description 
of a typical business transaction in- 
volving the use of a bank acceptance 
which has been presented in such a 
way as to indicate clearly the details 
of the various steps of this particular 
piece of acceptance financing. 

Eligibility for rediscount and pur- 
chase of acceptances by Federal Re- 
serve banks is discussed, as is their 
legality as investments for banks. 
Tables indicate the method to be used 
in computing discount. 


MARINE BANCORPORATION 
REPORT 


CoMBINED resources of the Marine 
Bancorporation and the Seattle banks 
owned by it are more than $50,000,- 
000, according to a report to the stock- 
holders by Andrew J. Price, president. 
The Marine Bancorporation was or- 
ganized in 1927 with 168 stockholders 
and is said to have nearly 7000 now. 
It is one of the financial holding com- 
panies that have been organized on 


the Pacific Coast. 


New York City 


The largest bank ia this group is the 
National Bank of Commerce of Seatile, 
with resources of $31,453,092. Marine 
Central Bank has resources of $1,623,- 
195; Marine State Bank, $1,020,907; 


ANDREW PRICE 


Marine _Bancorporation, 
Seattle, Wash. 


President 


National City Bank, $6,192,484; Cap- 
ital National Bank, $3,578,073; Gray’s 
Harbor National Bank, $3,650,217, and 
First National Bank, $316,866. 


YORK PERFECTS NEW TYPE 
NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


A NEW type of night depository, known 


as the “sliding sleeve” type, has been 
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perfected by the York Safe and Lock 
Company of York, Pa., according to 
recent announcement. 

The customer depositing the money 
places it in a canvas bag, closes 
and locks the bag, and places it in the 
night depository. He then calls at the 
bank the following day, unlocks the 


The new type of night depository 
perfected by the York Safe & Lock 
Co., of York, Pa. 


bag and deposits the money in the 
usual way. 

The York depository is constructed 
of bronze cylinders, or sleeves, one 
sliding within the other on a roller 
suspension. In the closed position, the 
openings in the bottom of the cylinder 
are in alignment. This lets the bag 
containing the money drop through 
the chute into the chest within the 
bank. When the depository is open to 
receive the package, the passageways do 
not register, making it impossible for 
anyone to insert a wire or any other 
instrument to withdraw the bags that 
have been deposited. 

The exposed surface of the deposi- 
tory is smooth, with no hinges or 
handles for a thief to knock off or for 
snow and ice to gather about. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE AN. 
NOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


THE following promotions and appoint- 
ments of officers have been announced 
by the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York: 

Foreign office—H. D. R. Burgess, L. 
I. Estrin and Joseph W. Rowe to be 
assistant vice-presidents; E. F. Gaudi- 
neer, L. R. Geisler, A. G. Hesser and 
A. E. Lindhjem to be assistant secre- 
taries. 

American Exchange  office—John 
Dunbar to be assistant vice-president. 

Pacific offce—H. Serenbetz to be 
assistant secretary. 

Lincoln ofice—Edward L. Bishop to 
be assistant vice-president; George De- 
Nike to be assistant secretary. 

General Co-ordinating office—J. E. 
Carlson, Stacey R. Hills and Went- 
worth P. Johnson to be assistant vice- 
presidents; K. L. Campbell, Schuyler 
Fisher and C. J. Maurer to be assistant 
secretaries. 


A. B. A. CONVENTION TO HAVE 
FINANCIAL LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


A COMPLETE financial library exhibit 
will be presented by the financial group 
of the Special Libraries Association at 
the American Bankers Association con- 
vention in Philadelphia, October 1 to 
4, 1928, according to announcement by 
the committee in charge, consisting of 
Ethel Baxter, librarian American Bank- 
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The South Carolina 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, S. C. Columbia, S. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 800,000.00 
Resources 30,000,000.00 | 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $5,000,000 Undivided Profits $548,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


DEPOSITS 
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ers Association; Emma Boyer, librarian 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland; 
Edna Casterline, librarian Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh; and Florence 
Wagner, librarian, Wall Street Journal. 
The exhibit, which is sponsored and 
financed by the various banks, is to be 
presented to assist bankers in obtaining 
the latest and most authoritative finan- 
cial information. 

The exhibit will be model both in 
point of equipment and arrangement 
and will consist of representative finan- 


cial books for reference and general 
use as well as files of newspaper clip- 
pings and pamphlet material showing 
best methods of filing and the valuable 
uses of such files. There will also be 
samples of financial periodicals. A 
special pamphlet is being prepared for 
this exhibit which will show how the 
library may serve the bank. It will 
also contain a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy. A staff of financial librarians 
will be present to advise and answer 
questions. 


A group of officers of the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, leaving Chicago by 
airplane to attend opening of the American Commercial Savings Bank, American 
Trust Company of Davenport, Iowa. 
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J WILLIAMS BEAL SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION 


165 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BANCO DI SICILIA STATEMENT 


THE statement of the Banco di Sicilia 
Trust Company of New York as of 
June 30, 1928, shows total resources 
of $17,878,097; total deposits of $14,- 
983,695, and capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,192,740. 

The statement of the Banco di 
Sicilia, Palermo, Italy, (with which the 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Company is af- 
filiated), as of June 30, 1928, shows 
total resources of Lire 4,074,029,909; 
total deposits Lire 1,535,400,733, and 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of Lire 419,609,014. 


MOSLER TO INSTALL VAULTS 
IN FOREMAN BUILDING 


THE Mosler Safe Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, will manufacture and in- 
stall the vaults in the new forty-story 
Foreman National Bank Building in 
Chicago. The contract amounts to 
approximately half a million dollars. 

The vaults will be used for the 
25,000 safe deposit chambers and for 
the bank’s cash, and will comprise an 
area of 44 by 147 feet, containing 
four large square doors and two cir- 
cular doors. The largest of these doors 
will be 24 inches in net thickness and 
will weigh approximately _ sixty-five 
tons. These. doors will contain 9 
inches of copper-bearing metal and 4 
inches of copper, with drill-proof 
chrome steel and open-hearth steel, 
preventing burning with oxy-acetylene 
torches, drilling or explosives. 

The entire safe deposit vault and in- 
terior will be overlaid with stainless 
steel, which is rust-proof. All the 
vaults will be lined throughout with 
heavy steel plates and all walls will be 
built of heavy masonry, reinforced 
with “H” beam Strauss construction. 
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The key changing locks on the safe 
deposit boxes enable the box renter to 
select his key and personally set the 
lock to conform to the key, under 
which method the renter holds the 
only key in existence, thus eliminating 
any possibility of a duplicate key being 
made. 

The entire equipment was planned 
by Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White, under the supervision of E. A. 
Strauss and Son, vault engineers. 

The contract is to be completed 
within ten months. 


PRINCE AND WHITELY HALF 
CENTURY OLD 


PRINCE and Whitely, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, recently 


celebrated their fiftieth anniversary by 
giving a bonus of $250 to every em 
ploye who had been with the firm 
more than two years. 

The firm which took the name Prince 
and Whitely in 1878 was a descendant 
of the firm of Gray, Prince & Co., or: 
ganized in 1868, and Osgood & Co, 
organized in 1872. 

When the firm was originally formed 
James Whitely was floor member. In 
those days daily average sales on the 
stock exchange were around 150,000 
shares. Industrial financing was un 
known; the firm was formed as a 
strictly commission house. 

It has increased its business from 
one office in New York until now it 
has offices in Chicago, Akron, Cleve’ 
land, Philadelphia, Newark, Albany, 
Hartford, New Haven and New Brit 
ain as well. 

The present members of the firm are: 
J. M. Hoyt, William Kempton John- 
son, G. Lisle Forman, Otto Antonsen, 
Felix T. Hughes, James H. Stark, F. 
H. Clarkson, L. S. Critchell and O. B. 
Van Sant. 








The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


A BANKER PATRON OF EDUCA- 
TION 


Two holders of the Foreign Graduate 
Scholarship at the Harvard Law School, 
founded in 1920 by Chester D. Pugs- 
ley, vice-president of the Westchester 
County National Bank, Peekskill, N. 
Y., have becorne members of the 
faculty of the Harvard Law School. 

The first was Pierre Georges Lepaulle 
of Paris, France, who obtained his 
Litt.B. degree at the University of 
Paris in 1913 and his LL. B. there in 
1918 and held the Pugsley scholarship 
at the Harvard Law School in 1920- 
1921. The S.J:D. degree was conferred 
upon him by Harvard in 1922, and in 
1923-1924 he was a lecturer there on 
comparative law. 

The other was Theodore Thomas 
Plunkett of Stafford, England, who 
obtained his A.B. degree at the Uni- 
versity of London in 1916, his A.M. 
there in 1918 and his LL. B. degree at 
the University of Cambridge (Eng- 
land) in 1920. He held the Pugsley 
scholarship at the Harvard Law School 
in 1922-1923. He was instructor in 
legal history at the Harvard - Law 
School from 1923 to 1926 and was ap’ 
pointed assistant professor, which posi’ 
tion he still holds, in the same sub- 
lect in 1926. There have been seven 
holders of this scholarship. 

In 1924 Chester D. Pugsley estab’ 
lished three scholarships in interna’ 
tional law at the Harvard Law School 
Several of the holders obtained the de: 
gree of Doctor of Juridical Science and 
others the degree of Master of Laws. 


Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 





Twelve have been awarded these Pugs- 
ley scholarships in international law, 
all except one being graduates of law 
schools in Canada, Hungary, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 


WEST COAST BANCORPORA- 
TION ADDS TWO BANKS 


Two banks—the Citizens Bank and the 
Union State Bank, both of Portland, 
Ore.—have been added to the group 
controlled by the West Coast Bancor- 
poration, giving that holding company 
control of five Oregon banks. The 
two additions raise the banking assets 


of the group to $20,000,000, since the 


Citizens Bank has assets of $5,000,000 
and the Union State Bank assets of 
$200,000. Deposits. in the five banks 
total $17,648,852 and the institutions 
have an aggregate of 36,786 depositors. 


HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Attractive and Convenient for tourists 
Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River 
Room with bath $3 to $10 per day 
European Plan Adjacent Garages 
Boston’s only Terrace Garden Cafe 
Management of William P. Lyle 
The Farragut and Stoneleigh Manor 
Rye Beach, N. H., under eame management 
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The banks previously under the con- 
trol of the West Coast Bancorporation 
are the West Coast National and 
Peninsula National of Portland and 
the United States National of Salem. 
Edgar H. Sensenich is president of the 
holding company. 


CANAL AND MARINE BANKS IN 
NEW ORLEANS MERGER 


THE Canal Bank & Trust Company 
and the Marine Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, have con- 
solidated under the name of the former 
institution, making it one of the 
strongest banks of the South. De- 
posits of the consolidated bank are 
more than $100,000,000. 
James P. Butler, president of the 
Canal, will remain as head of the new 
bank, and L. M. Pool, president of 
the Marine, J. A. Bandi and Wil- 
liam P. O*Neal, of the Marine, will be 
vice-presidents of the new bank, while 


W. Jj. Pillow, cashier and W. D. 


Kingston, trust officers, of the Marine, 


WiLiiamM P. O'NEAL 
Vice-president Canal Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans and presi- 
dent Louisiana Bankers Association. 
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James P. BUTLER 


President Canal Bank and_ Trust 
Company, New Orleans. 


will serve the Canal Bank & Trust 
Company as assistant cashiers. 
Marine directors who will be added 
to the board of the Canal are J. A. 
Bandi, Horace Brownell, A. F. Dantz- 


L. M. Poot 
Vice-president Canal Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans. 
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ler, W. K. DePass, A. D. Georghegan, 
R. N. Morgan, W. Irving Moss, 
George Plant, L. M. Pool, Robert D. 
Reeves, F. W. Salmon and W. H. 
Sullivan. 

The capital stock of the Canal will 
be increased $1,250,000, divided into 
12,500 shares of par value of $100. Of 
these, 7000 will be delivered to the 
Marine in exchange for $20,000 out- 
standing shares of that bank’s stock. 
The other 5500 shares will be offered 
to stockholders of the Canal at $280 
in the ratio of one new share for every 
one of their present holdings. 

Statement of condition of the Canal, 
as of July 3, showed capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $8,170,765; 
deposits of $99,245,400; and total re- 
sources of $127,705,596. 

The complete list of officers of the 
consolidated bank is as follows: 

President, James P. Butler; vice- 
presidents, Charles J. Theard, Sidney 
W. Souers, L. M. Pool, D. D. Curran, 
J. A. Bandi, W. J. Mitchell, James R. 
Stevens, L. B. Giraud, F. H. Mortimer, 
Wm. P. O'Neal; cashier, W. W. Sut- 


cliffe, Jr.; assistant vice-president, W. 
W. Messersmith, H. Dabezies; assistant 
cashiers, E. M. Toby, F. L. Ramos, 
Thos. F. Regan, W. J. Pillow, G. T. 
Rives, W. D. Kingston, D. A. Chauvin, 
Percival Wraight. 

Branch department—E. B. LaPice, 
vice-president; R. S. Landry, Jr., as- 
sistant cashier; Albert Dazet, assistant 
cashier; E. J. Walt, inspector. 

Bond department—Geo. W. Robert- 
son, vice-president; Joseph M. Miller, 
assistant manager; W. W. Schroeder, 
assistant manager. 

Foreign department—Charles Col- 
lins, assistant vice-president; Edwin G. 
Jane, assistant manager. 

Trust department—C. F. Niebergall, 
vice-president; J. Mort Walker, assis- 
tant cashier; D. Allen Johnson, assis- 
tant trust officer. 

Canal office—F. Dietze,’ Jr., vice- 
president; E. P. Hernandez, assistant 
cashier. 

Citizens office—A. J. Stallings, vice- 
president; H. C. Grenier, vice-president; 
J. C. Delery, vice-president; H. C. 
Doize, assistant cashier. 


BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


ITTLE change is reported by the 
Monthy Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston for Au- 

gust 1. There were increases in the 
amount of electrical consumption and 
the production of boots and shoes, with 
declines in freight car loadings, residen- 
tial building and cotton and wool con- 
sumption. “Business conditions in New 
England in the first half of the year 
averaged about the same as in the first 
six months of 1927. New England mills 
consumed substantially less cotton dur- 
ing June than in any other month since 
August, 1924, while consumption for 
the whole country was the lowest since 
August, 1926. . . . There was a de- 
cline in the total number employed in 
Massachusetts factories between May 


and June. Sales of New England de- 


partment stores in June were approxi- 
mately 2% per cent. larger than in 
June, 1927, and preliminary reports for 
July indicate a slight gain this year as 
compared with last year. Money rates 
have continued to strengthen during 
recent weeks. . . .” 


CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


The July 27 report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, is similar to that of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. Conditions 
in the twelfth Federal Reserve district 
were at lower levels during the first half 
of 1928 than in the same period in 
1927, but activity during June of this 
year approximated that of June a year 
ago 
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Learn a Foreign 
Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on - 
request. 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2 8 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 





If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 


“Crop conditions, on the whole, have 
been more favorable this year than last, 
and a large volume of agricultural pro- 
duction is in prospect in the several 
states of the district. Industry has been 
less active thus far in 1928 than in the 


first six months of 1927. Em- 
ployment and payroll disbursements 
were in smaller volume from January 
to June, 1928, than during the same 
period last year. During June, 1928, 
industrial activity revealed the usual 
seasonal changes and was at levels only 
slightly below those of June, 1927. 
The volume of trade transacted in the 
district was also smaller during the 
first half of this year than during the 
same period of 1927. Rail- 
road car loadings and sales of new 
automobiles were in smaller volume 
than last year. It is estimated 
that volume of distribution and trade 
was larger during June, 1928, than 
during June, 1927. Pa 


TENTH DISTRICT REPORT 


Statistics compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas. City and pub- 
lished in its August 1 business review, 
show a decrease in trade and produc: 
tion and an increase in market receipts 
and construction in the first six months 
of 1928 as compared with the first six 
months of 1927. Trade and production 
also showed a decrease in June, 1928, 
from May, 1928, and a decrease in 
June from June, 1927. Market re- 
ceipts and meat packing also showed 
decreases in June from May of this 
year, while construction decreased in 
June from May but showed an increase 
over June of last year. 

“During the month of June and the 
first six months of 1928 there were 
fewer business insolvencies and a smaller 
amount of liabilities in the tenth Fed- 
eral Reserve district than in the cor- 
responding month and six months of 
1927. June sales of reporting 
retail stores in cities of the district 
showed more than the customary sea- 
sonal decline from the preceding month 
and were smaller than in June last year. 
rit Reports of farmers . . . 
reflected improvement in the condition 
of crops in the district on June 1 and 
July 1. The composite pic: 
ture of the principal crops in the dis 
trict on July 1 was 100.3 per cent., in- 
dicating that crops were 0.3 per cent. 
above their ten-year average on that 
date. This figure is 6.8 per cent. 
higher than a year ago and 4.9 per 
cent higher than two years ago.” 


BUSINESS IN NORTHWEST IMPROVING 


The Northwestern National Bank 
Review for July 25 reports that “in 
dications are that business in the 
Northwest is improving and keeping up 
its gain over 1927. Car loadings out 
of Minneapolis were greater in June, 
1928, than in June, 1927, although in- 
coming freight was a little less. . 
General business continues its 
lead in recent weeks over correspond: 
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ing weeks of a year ago. Rel- 
ative purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts in May, the latest figures yet com- 
piled, and covering the country at 
large, stood practically at the pre-war 
level. The improvement in 
May and in immediately preceding 
months was due not only to net im- 
provement in prices of thirty leading 
products, but to the steadfast mainte- 
nance of prices of non-agricultural 
products at a level that has not fluctu- 
ated greatly during the last six years, 
or since 1921.” 
Figures estimating the crops in the 
Northwest this year, when compared 
with the harvested crops of last year, 
show an increase of 1,000,000 bushels 
in wheat, a small increase in rye and 
barley, a decrease in corn and oats, 
while flax remains about the same. 


IN CHICAGO DISTRICT IR’ 
REGULAR 


CONDITIONS 


Conditions in the seventh district as 
shown by current statistical data are 
reported as irregular by the August 1 
Business Conditions published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

“In industrial lines, agricultural ma- 
chinery sales increased over May as 
well as over June a year ago; the steel 
industry showed moderate recession in 
the monthly comparison, but in general 
a higher rate of activity than in the 
prior year. The first six 
months of the year in the steel indus- 
try showed improvement over the cor’ 
responding period of 1927. Shoe pro- 
duction was considerably accelerated 
over May, as were shipments, but both 
items were under the level of June last 
year. Furniture manufacturers report 
lowered activity in both comparisons. 
Automobile output declined from May, 
but was in greater volume during the 
firs: six months of this year than in 
the same period of 1927. 

“The agricultural outlook is good: 


GRACE 
National Bank 


Offers to its banking correspon- 
dents in all parts of the United 
States specialized international 
banking service. Exceptional con- 
nections in South and Central 
America. 
Hanover Sq. New York 
Special Representative 
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corn has made satisfactory progress, the 
condition of small grain is regarded as 
favorable, and various small crops have 
excellent prospects. Flour pro- 
duction was in smaller volume than 
during the preceding month or a year 
ago. Production at slaughtering estab- 


lishments gained slightly in the monthly 
comparison, but remained at a lower 
level than a year ago; total sales showed 
an increase in both comparisons. 


The majority of wholesale lines report- 
ing indicate heavier sales in 
June than in May, while half of them 
show a gain over last year. Depart: 
ment store sales in the district declined 
seasonally from May, exceeding by a 
fair margin, however, the volume in 
June, 1927, and the aggregate for the 
first six months of 1928 was larger than 
in the corresponding period in the pre- 
ceding year. Chain stores reported a 
moderate increase over May. .. . 
Building contracts awarded in June fell 
short of the May total and were less 
than a year ago; permits issued declined 
extensively in both comparisons. : 
Of financial interest are the continued 
firmness in the Chicago money market, 
a rise in commercial paper rates, and 
lessened activity in the bond market. 
The volume of payment by check 
gained slightly over May, and was con- 
siderably above June, 1927. Savings 
deposits rose in both comparisons.” 
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Penn National Bank, Philadelphia. 


A RECORD TO 


BANK’S hundredth anniversary 

is still something to celebrate. 

With the rapidity with which 
banks appear and disappear in these 
days of keen competition, the simple 
fact of having been in existence is 
something “of which to be proud. 

The Penn National Bank, which 
celebrates its hundredth anniversary 
this year, has more than length of 
days. It has servéd the people of 
Philadelphia well and profitably. It 
has kept up with the times. It looks 
forward to the future with keen an- 
ticipation. 

“While we pride ourselves upon the 
long service the bank has given to 
commercial Philadelphia,” said Mel- 
ville G. Baker, president of the bank, 
at the official celebration, “we take 
greater pride in the fact that we keep 
abreast of the times. We are looking 
ahead and anticipating Philadelphia's 
future banking requirements, rather 
than contenting ourselves with reflec- 


BE PROUD OF 


tions upon what the bank has accom- 
plished over the hundred-year period.” 
AN HISTORIC HOME 

For the last forty-five years*the bank 
has been located on historic ground in 
Philadelphia. It has always been a 
downtown bank, but during” these 
years it has transacted business at the 
corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
where formerly stood the house in 
which Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. In 1776 it was 
known as Graaf’s. Jefferson rented 
the large second floor for thirty-five 
shillings a week, and there, in the 
front room, the Declaration was writ- 
ten. The building was subsequently 
occupied by Thomas Hiltzheimer, as a 
dwelling. Later, it came into the pos- 
session of Simon and Hyman Gratz, 
merchants, who altered it into a build- 
ing suitable for their business. From 
that time until the Penn National 
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Corridor of the Penn Nationai Bank of Philadelphia, showing the paying tellers’ 
department. 


Bank built there, the buildings were 
used for commercial purposes. 

A bronze plaque on the front wall 
of the present building still announces 
proudly to the public that on this site 
Jefferson lived and wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


LARGE DEMAND FOR STOCK 


The bank may properly be said to 
have come into existence on November 


27, 1827. It was on that date that 
its articles of association were adopted. 
Its organizers were representatives of 
the most influential part of the Phila 
delphia of that day—what was known 
as the “District of Spring Garden.” 
It is from this fact that the bank took 
its original name “The Bank of Penn 
Township in the District of Spring 
Garden.” ; 
The bank obtained a charter from 
the Legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
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Self-operating elevator and stairway connecting four floors and basement. 


vania on December 15, 1827.  Thir- 
teen commissioners were then appoint- 
ed to receive subscriptions to the stock 
of the bank, and notices of their 
names were published in Philadelphia's 
four newspapers of that day. In addi- 
tion, 250 handbills were distributed 
through the city. 

To say the response was gratifying 
would be putting it mildly. There 
was a wild scramble for the stock of 
the new bank. When the subscrip- 


tion books were opened in February, 
1828, it was necessary to require 
tickets of admission to limit the num- 
ber who could enter and subscribe. 

Even with that precaution, the di- 
rectors found it necessary to pass reso- 
lutions “to deny the subscription from 
any one who shall come to the window 
over the heads of or on the shoulders 
of persons who may be standing under 
same.” 

So great was the public demand for 
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the stock that it was agreed that “the 
commissioners shall relinquish their 
right to subscribe to any additional 
stock and that the number of shares 
for which they had taken the privilege 
of subscribing, be taken and sold at 
public auction and the profit which 
may be realized upon such sale shall 
be placed in the hands of the president 
of the board of commissioners of 
Spring Garden for the benefit of the 
poor widows and orphans of Penn 
Township, or be applied to some other 
charitable or benevolent purpose, at 
his discretion.” 


SUCCESSFUL ALMOST IMMEDIATELY 


The bank was, then, opened for 
business early in 1828. The first meet- 
ing of the board of directors was held 
in Commissioner’s Hall, on May 13, 
1828. The directors then were: Dan- 
iel H. Miller, Joseph Taylor, John M. 
Ogden, William §. Frederick, Isaac 
Koons, Gideon Scull, James S. Huber, 
Lewis Lowry, Anthony McConnel, 
Nathan Davidson and Jacob Alter. 

Daniel H. Miller was elected the 
first president of the bank, and _ his 
salary fixed at the munificent sum of 
$600 per year. The cashier, Jacob 
Frick, received twice that sum, or 
$1200 per year. 

Dividends were paid almost im- 
mediately. The first payment was 2 
per cent. on November 4 of the same 
year the bank was organized. Six 
months later, another dividend, this 
time 4/4 per cent. was paid. 


ALWAYS A DOWNTOWN BANK 


The bank has always catered par- 


ticularly to the downtown business 
section. Its first building was a 
dwelling, located on the southwest 
corner of Callowhill and Sixth streets. 

As soon as it was possible to obtain 
more desirable banking rooms, the 
bank did so. Thus we find it buying 
on November 20, 1829, the northwest 
corner of Sixth and Vine streets. On 
this plot, which cost, at that time $12,- 
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500, the bank erected a 40x50 foot 
building, at a cost of $13,500, just 
about what a clerk’s suburban home 
costs these days. 

It is curious to find that on the 
north end of the lot a home was later 
erected for the cashier, in which he 
lived for almost ten years. This enter- 
prise of furnishing the cashier a resi- 
dence proved quite profitable for the 
bank. The building, which cost $4747 
in the first place, was sold after several 
years’ use at a price of $7000. 

In 1883 the bank bought its present 
historic site and built the building it 
now occupies—popularly known as 
the “Declaration Building.” It is still 
said to be one of the most artistic 
structures devoted exclusively to bank- 
ing in the City of Philadelphia. 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS 


When the bank was originally estab- 
lished, no particular equipment was 
necessary, except the books. However, 
it had been in business hardly five 
years before the purchase of ten iron 
chests to keep valuables safely was 
found necessary. 

Wood was originally used to heat 
the building, but’ that was soon aban- 
doned, and anthracite coal became the 
official heating agent. Around 1840, 
illuminating gas was installed in the 
bank, to be followed, many years later, 
by electricity. 

As soon as the National Bank Act 
was passed in 1864, this bank applied 
for a charter. It was granted Na- 
tional Charter No. 540, on October 
20, 1864, took its present name, and 
has been operated as a national bank 
ever since that time. 

One of the curious events of the 
Civil War period was the moving of 
all the valuables of the bank to New 
York one day, on the report that “the 
Confederate Army is threatening the 
Susquehanna River.” 

The bank has steadily modernized 
its facilities and services during the 
vears of its existence, so as to give ef- 
ficient and economical service to its 
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View of main floor from interior of vault. Coupon booths and conference rooms are 
located. conveniently: near the vaults. 


Exterior of vault on main floor. The vault was manufactured and installed by the 
Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Officers’ department. 


The officers have a commanding view of the banking room and 


are easily accessible to the public. 


patrons. At present it furnishes a 
complete banking service, including, 
as it lists in its booklet, “A Directory 
of Services”: transit service, loans on 
a reasonable basis, interest on inactive 
accounts, currency shipments and de- 
livery of pay rolls, credit reports, 
transfer of funds, investment advice, 
domestic collections, tax service, foreign 
service, savings account, safe-keeping 
of securities and valuables, along with 
the ordinary function of running 
checking accounts. 

The capital of the bank, originally 
$350,000, was increased two years 
after it became a national bank to 
$500,000, and further increased in 
1918 to $1,000,000. 

Surplus and profits have shown a 
similar steady growth. The earliest 
figures available for this account are 
1864, which show the surplus and 
profits as $46,427. On the latest 
statement of the bank, surplus and 


profits are reported as amounting to 
$3,821,630. 


But the dividend rate most truly re- 


flects the success of any bank. After 
the Civil War, the rate was irregular 
for several years, never, however, fall- 
ing lower than 6 per cent. By the 
year 1879 it was fairly well established 
at that figure, for it remained 6 per 
cent. until 1897. In that year the 
rate was raised to 8 per cent. The 8 
per cent. rate was maintained steadily 
until 1907 when, in spite of the panic, 
the bank paid a 10 per cent. dividend. 
In 1910 the rate was again raised to 
12 per cent.; in 1916 to 13 per cent.; 
in 1917 to 16 per cent.; in 1920 to 18 
per cent.; in 1921, to 20 per cent.; in 
1926, to 22 per cent:; and 1927, to 
24 per cent., the present rate. 


PRESENT OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The present officers of the Penn Na- 
tional Bank are as follows: President, 








HyMAN GRATZ Declaration House, as it appeared 


added a story to the Declaration 
House about 1798. 


Declaration House in 1776, when 
Thomas Jefferson lodged there. 


DECLARATION House IN 1883. 
(From the drawing by Joseph Pennell.) 
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Melville G. Baker; vice-president and 
cashier, Horace C. Beitzel; assistant 
cashiers, C. B. Callinan, E. K. Acker, 
O. H. Clawson and E. M. Maser. 

The board of directors includes: 
Winthrop Smith, financier; Ralph 
H. North, North Brothers Manufac- 
turing Co.; Grellet Collins, Dill and 
Collins; Melville G. Baker, president 
of the bank; Edwin L. Blabon, the 
George W. Blabon Company; Irving 
Kohn, Kohn, Adler & Company; Wil- 
liam S. Pilling, Pilling and Company; 
Claude A. Simpler, Real Estate Land 
Title and Trust Company; Robert M. 
Williams, George Wood Sons and 
Company; E. Clarence Miller, Bioren 
and Company; William Boyd, Curtis 
Publishing Company; Charles F. Kint, 
the John C. Winston Company, and 
William J. McGlinn, the Continental- 
Equitable Title and Trust Company. 

The staff of the bank is well fitted 
to its present work, each being par- 
ticularly equipped for the duties that 
fall to him. 

The president, Mr. Baker, is a na- 
tive Philadelphian. He was born on 
July 23, 1875, son of Elizabeth and 
Thomas Baker. After graduation from 
public school and high school, he 
joined the staff of the bank as a clerk. 
His advancement was steady through 
the various positions until, in January, 
1919, he was elected president. He is 
connected with various manufacturing 
corporations and public service com- 
panies, and is a vice-president of the 
_—. League Club of Philadelphia, 
a. 


Mr. Beitzel, the vice-president and 


cashier, was born in Missouri, but 
migrated to San Antonio, Texas. In 
1882 he came from there to Phila- 


delphia. He has been with the bank 
since 1884. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Author of The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Mr. Callinan, assistant cashier, has 
been with the bank since 1903. He 
is active in American Institute of Bank- 
ing work in the local chapter. 

Mr. Acker, assistant cashier, is a 
native of New York City, but has been 
with the Penn National since 1907. He 
is a member of the Bank Officers Club 
of Philadelphia, and the Robert Morris 
Associates. 

The other two assistant cashiers, 
Mr. Clawson and Mr. Maser, have 
served in the various departments of 
the bank as a preliminary training 
for their present position. 

Thus manned and equipped, the 
Penn National Bank looks forward to 
another hundred years as successful as 
the hundred just completed. 





The new building of the Buenos Aires banking house of Ernesto Tornquist @ 
Co., Limited. 


ERNESTO TORNQUIST & CO. OPENS 
NEW BUILDING 


NEW building, erected in the 
center of the business district 
of Buenos Aires, has recently 


been opened by Ernesto Tornquist & 
Co., Ltd., of that city, on the same 
site occupied by the firm for the last 
forty years. The imposing new struc- 
ture occupies a site with a frontage 
of 140 feet and a depth of 197 feet 
and is to be the future home of the 
company and its many afhliated com- 
panies. The remaining space will be 
rented as offices. 

The new building is twelve stories 
high and has two basements. It is of 
fireproof and sound-proof construction. 
Ceilings vary from fourteen to eleven 
and a half feet in height, according 
to the story of the building, but the 
fourteen-foot ceiling is used on most 
474 


floors to provide the maximum of air 
space. 

Light and ventilation are provided 
for by two large courts and for the 
same purpose the building has been 
placed twenty feet from the sireet, 
giving more space and breaking the 
straight alignment common in Buenos 
Aires. 

Twelve elevators give easy access to 
all ftoors. 

The safe deposit vaults are located 
in the basement. These are divided 
into three parts, two for the use of 
the firm and the third for the public. 
The vault has twenty-inch drill-and- 
torch-proof doors and _ twenty-eight 
inch walls. Adequate provision has 
been made here also for proper light 
ing and a constant supply of pure air. 
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Also located in the basement, and 
reached by a ramp fourteen feet wide, 
is a garage intended for the use of 
clients and tenants. They will be able 
to drive into the garage, leave their 
cars with attendants, and pass directly 
into the bank or into their own offices. 

Ernesto Tornquist & Co. will oc- 
cupy the ground, mezzanine and first 
floors, while the second to the eighth 
floors, inclusive, are intended for the 
afhliated companies and the public. 
The ninth floor has been especially 
constructed and furnished for a com- 
mercial club and contains a dining 
room where 300 persons can be seated, 
as well as a lounge, writing and read- 
ing rooms, etc. A staircase from this 
floor leads to the terrace and roof 
garden, whence a view of the whole 
city and the river is obtained. 

In the construction of the building, 
special thought was given to the com- 
fort of the tenants. The variation in 
temperature of Buenos Aires is not 
great, but the humidity makes it very 
noticeable. To be able to work in 
comfort, plenty of air and an equable 
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temperature are indispensable, and these 
have been provided for by plenty of 
air space and provision for forced 
ventilation, with the air cooled in 
summer and heated in winter. There 
is also a steam central heating system 
for use in winter. 

The telephone system is complete, 
especially in the banking rooms, and 
there are the usual conveniences, such 
as pneumatic mail collectors, syn- 
chronized clocks, eic. 

The opening of the building, which 
was attended by well known men in 
political, banking and commercial cir- 
cles, called to mind the important part 
played by this firm in the economic 
development of the Argentine Re- 
public. 


HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 


Although the company began busi- 
ness in 1830, it was not until 1874 
that the firm of Ferber, Huhn & Co., 
in which Ernesto Tornquist had been 
made a partner eight years before, was 
reorganized under the name of Ernesto 


A distinguished gathering of public officials on the occasion of the opening of the 


new building of Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Second from the right is Carlos Alfredo 


Tornquist, president of the company, and at his right is Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear, 
President of the Argentine Republic. 
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View of the main banking room in the new building of Ernesto Tornquist & Co., 
Buenos Aires. 
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Rear of main banking room, Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 
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Board room, Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Tornquist & Co., with a capital of 
frs.1,500,000. The history of the com- 
pany from then on has been a series 
of successes, always closely connected 
with the growth of the Argentine Re- 
public. 

The capital of the company has in- 
creased rapidly, being raised to *Ar- 
gentine Gold $4,500,000 in 1899; to 
$7,500,000 when the firm was con- 
verted into a corporation in 1906; 
to $12,000,000 in 1918; and finally to 
$18,000,000 in June, 1927, the figure 
at which it stands at present. Accord- 
ing to the annual report for the finan- 
cial year ending June 30, 1927, the 
capital resources of the firm, including 
the reserves of $5,955,649 and the un- 
divided profits, amount to a total of 
$18,065,193, the increase in capital 
authorized in June last not having yet 
been carried into effect. 

Ernesto Tornquist was a close friend 
of many of the leading statesmen of his 
day and was thus connected with the 


*One Argentine gold dollar equals U. S. 
$0.965 


development of the economic life of 
the Argentine. He was largely instru- 
mental in the creation of the “Banco 
de la Nacion Argentina” and in the 
establishment of the conversion system 
in 1899, it being his firm conviction 
that a sound monetary system and a 
stable currency were essential to the 
prosperity of Argentine. 

He felt that the future of the Ar- 
gentine depended chiefly on the de- 
velopment of the two basic industries, 
live stock and agriculture. He was 
one of the pioneers of the meat indus- 
try in his country and for the seven- 
teen years prior to his death was presi- 
dent of the only cold storage plant 
founded with Argentine capital. 
Through companies specially formed 
for the purpose, the firm under his 
guidance colonized millions of acres 
of land in all parts of the country, 
where the prosperity existing today is 
evidence of his initiative and fore- 
sight. 

From that beginning, the firm has 
followed the development and evolu- 
tion of the Argentine Republic and 
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taken a prominent part in the estab- 
lisHiment of the sugar, metallurgical and 
forestal industries, as well as in trans- 
portation, ports, building construction, 
hotels, whalefishing, petroleum, etc. 
It has also encouraged foreign capital 
by means of real estate mortgage in- 
stitutions, in which English, Belgian, 
French and German capitalists invested 
large sums of money. 


INTEREST IN COMMERCE 


In its early years, the house of 
Ernesto Tornquist & Co. also was in- 
terested in) commerce, importing tex- 
tiles and machinery and _ exporting 
cereals, wool, hides, tallow and other 
products. As the branches of the 
business developed, independent com- 
panies were formed so that specialized 
attention could be given to each line, 
the parent firm in the meantime de- 
voting itself to banking and finance. 
The commercial and industrial activi- 
ties are now. so numerous and varied 


that it is possible to give only a sum- 


mary of the most important com- 
panies which have been promoted by 
the firm, the majority of which still 
remain closely affiliated with the parent 
institution. 

There are nine affiliated companies 
in the live stock and agriculture indus- 
tries. Two companies are concerned 
with the sugar industry, two with the 
meat industry; two with the metal- 
lurgy and hardware industries; eight 
with mortgage credit. Fifteen addi- 
tional afhliated companies are engaged 
in other miscellaneous industries. 

These companies, in their reports of 
December 31, 1927, showed total re- 
sources, including paid-up capital, re- 
serves and undivided profits, of more 
than 200,000,000 Argentine paper 
pesos. 

In addition to being active in the 


development of the industries of Ar 
gentina, the company has taken an 
active part in the finances of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, negotiating loans 
for the national government, various 
provinces and the City of Buenos 
Aires. 

Some of these loans were placed 
on. the “internal market while others 
were taken up “by. fOf#ign banking 
syndicates. During.the last year, 
however, Americat investors have 
taken far greater interest’ in Argentine 
securities and in ‘consequence the 
credit operations of thi§ kind carried 
out in the United States of America 
with the co-operation of American 
financial institutions have been espe’ 
cially noteworthy. A list follows of 
the more recent operations of _ this 
kind, all of which were listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange: 

US$ 20,000,000 Argentine Govern- 
ment 5'4 per cent. gold loan. 

US$ 2,547,000 City of Cordoba ten 
year 7 per cent. gold loan. 

US$ 1,281,000 Province of Cordoba 
six months’ 6 per cent. treasury gold 
bonds. 

US$ 40,000,000 Argentine State 
Railways 6 per cent. consolidation loan. 

US$ 24,121,000 Province of Buenos 
Aires 7 per cent. consolidation loan, 
first issue. 

US$ 10,613,500 Province of Buenos 
Aires 7 per cent. consolidation loan, 
second issue. 

US$ 4,669,500 City of Cordoba 7 
per cent. loan. 

The board of directors of the com: 
pany consists of four men: Carlos 
Alfredo Tornquist, president; Dr. Ed: 
uardo A. Tornquist, Jose Maria Lan 
dajo and Dr. Alejandro E. Shaw. 
Both the first two mentioned are well 
known in the United States, which 
they have visited frequently in con 
nection with their business. 
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Head office of the 


Wiener Bank-Verein, Vienna. 


THE WIENER BANK-VEREIN, VIENNA 


HE successful solution of the 
"T inaey problems resulting from 
the disruption of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire at the close of the 
World War is reflected in the latest 
figures showing the growth and progress 
of the Wiener Bank-Verein, of Vienna. 
Founded in 1869 with an_ initial 
capital of 3,200,000 Austrian florins, 
the institution gradually extended its 
activities from Vienna until at the 
time of the war it had expanded to the 
important industrial and trade centers 
of the old Austria-Hungary, as well 
as to the Balkan states and Asia Minor, 
countries with which Austria-Hungary 
maintained important trade relations. 
After the Societe Generale de Bel- 
gique and its affiliation, the Banque 
Belge pour l’Etranger, had in 1920 
become large stockholders in the 
Wiener Bank-Verein, the three insti- 
tutions inaugurated a policy of close 
co-operation in the Succession States 
and the Balkan Peninsula. This 
policy is being steadily pursued. 
Thus, in combination with the Bel- 
gian group, the institution’s branches 
in Czechoslovakia were changed into 
the General Banking Corporation of 
Bohemia. with its head office at 


Prague. Later the Banque Commer- 
ciale de Bale, Switzerland, joined the 
Wiener Bank-Verein and its Belgian 
afhliates to form the General Banking 
Corporation in Poland, with main of- 
fices at Warsaw, Lemberg and Cracow. 
These have succeeded to the institu- 
tion’s branches in Galicia. 

More recently the Wiener Bank- 
Verein’s branches in Jugoslavia have 
been converted into the General Jugo- 
slavian Banking Corporation, with 
main offices at Belgrade and Zagreb. 
The Banque Belge pour 1Etranger 
and the Banque Commerciale de Bale 
also took substantial shares in this en- 
terprise. These two banks have also 
acquired interests in the Landesbank 
fur Bosnien und Hercegovina, Sara- 
jevo, in which the Wiener Bank- 
Verein has held an controlling share 
since its founding in 1895. The 
Wiener Bank-Verein is also interested 
with French capitalists, in the Banque 
Balkanique, Sofia. 

In May, 1927, the Wiener Bank- 
Verein increased its capital from 40, 
000,000 Austrian schillings to 55,000,- 
000 by the issue of 750,000 new shares 
of a.nominal value of $20 each. Of 
this ‘issue, 500,000 shares were taken 
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Board room, Wiener Bank-Verein. 
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Main banking room, Wiener Bank-Verein, Vienna. 


by Dillon, Read & Co., of New York, 
mainly for the account of the United 
States and Foreign Securities Corpora- 
tion. The remaining shares were taken 
by the Societe Generale de Belgique, 
the Banque Belge pour I’Etranger, the 


Deutsche Bank and the Basler Handels- 
bank. 


The increase in capital was neces- 
sitated by the expansion in the bank’s 
business, in order to maintain the pro- 
portion of proprietors’ funds to other 
liabilities carried. 

The balance sheet, as of December 
31, 1927, shows capital of $55,000,- 


000, reserve fund of $26,428,370, 
special fund of $500,000, dividends 
uncalled of $262,280, sureties on bills 
$43,399, deposits and current accounts 
of S431,671,750 and total resources of 
$520,038,404, 

This shows considerable growth 
since the previous year, as the state- 
ment of December 31, 1926, showed 
capital of $40,000,000, reserves of 


$20,000,000, deposit and current ac- 
counts of $351,056,363 and total re- 
sources of $416,445,510. As of. De- 
cember 31, 1925, capital and reserve 
were the same as in 1926, but deposits 
were only $270,946,427, while total 
resources were §336,249,510. 

Net profits for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1927, were $6,132,604. 
Of this $4,950,000 was paid out in 
dividends, $600,000 transferred to 
ordinary reserve, $373,222 to  statu- 
tory bonus and $209,382 carried for- 
ward to the next account. The divi- 
dend paid amounted to 9 per cent., 
the rate in effect for the last three 
years. 

The Wiener Bank-Verein at pres- 
ent maintains fifty-one branches: 
Thirty-four in Vienna and vicinity, 
ten in Austrian provincial towns and 
seven foreign branches—in Hungary, 
Italy and Rumania. It also has a 
representative in New York. 

The institution’s activity extends to 
all lines of banking, including the in- 
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vestment business, and it has interests 
in important industrial enterprises in 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 


Jugoslavia, Poland and Germany, in 
addition to participation in a large 
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number of international syndicates. 
Managing directors of the bank are 
Alfred Heinsheimer, chairman; and 
Oscar Pollak, Victor von der Lippe, 
Jacob Turnauer and Alfred Schwartz. 


BANCITALY CORPORATION EARNINGS 
FOR SIX MONTHS $35,233,552 


ORMAL earnings of Bancitaly 
N Corporation for the last six 

months totaled $35,233,552, not 
including any profits from the trans- 
action involving the Bank of Amer- 
ica, Bowery and East River National 
Bank and Commercial Exchange Bank 
of New York, and after setting aside 
more than $13,000,000 in reserves, ac- 
cording to recent announcement by L. 
M. Giannini, executive vice-president 
of the corporation. 

Profits for the period covered by 
the statement—January 20 to July 19-— 
not only have set a new high record, 
but also are greater than for any previ- 
ous full year of operation, and more 
than six times dividend requiremenis 
for the first two quarters. 

“From the standpoint of normal 
earnings and investment return, this 
has been an even more profitable 
period of operation than we antici- 
pated,” said Mr. Giannini. “While 
as much as a year ago we questioned 
the likelihood of profits being main- 
tained at the high levels then enjoyed, 
and asked our stockholders not to ex- 
pect that records established during 
boom times could be sustained per: 
manently, nevertheless, because of con- 
tinuing prosperous conditions through- 
out the nation, our earnings have ex- 
ceeded all normal expectations.” 

Although the securities account is 
carried on the books at $254,972,867, 
this figure is actually less than either 
cost or market price. 

During the period covered by the 
statement, Bancitaly Corporation paid 
more than $28,000,000 in cash to the 
capital of the Bank of America, over 
and above the stock of the other New 


York banks which it turned in when 
the recent merger with the Bowery 
and East River National Bank and the 
Commercial Exchange National Bank 
was effected. In addition, the pub- 
lished statement shows there has been 
a complete liquidation of all bills pay- 
able, an item that amounted to $32, 
000,000 at the time the January |20 
report of condition was issued. This, 
together with the large reserves and 
$20,000,000 on deposit with banks 
and loaned at call, gives the corpora- 
tion a stronger position than at any 
previous period in its history. The 
statement shows an increase in the 
capital account of $29,000,000 and an 
aggregate gain in total resources of 
over $5,000,000. 

“In many respects the present year . 
is proving to be most gratifying,” said 
Mr. Giannini. “The net normal earn- 
ings (exclusive of the profits from the 
transaction involving the Bank of 
America, Bowery and East River Na- 
tional Bank and Commercial Exchange 
National Bank) and after setting up 
appropriate reserves, have far ex’ 
ceeded expectations. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC 
HOLDINGS 


The investment in each case repre 
sents a market value of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 or more, as of July 
19, 1928. 

Number 


of shares 


Holdings 


American Car & Foundry 

American Locomotive 

American Telephone and Telegraph 6,800 
Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe .... 23,092 
Atlantic Coast Line 14,000 
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Atlantic Refining 

Baltimore and Ohio 

Brooklyn Edison 

Consolidated Gas 

Borden Company 

Canadian Pacific 

Chesapeake Corporation 

Chesapeake and Ohio 

Chicago and Northwestern 

Delaware and Hudson 

General Electric 

Goodyear Preferred 

Goodrich Common 

Great Northern Ry. Pfd. Cert. .... 

Great Northern Ry. Pfd. Stock ... 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph 

Louisville and Nashville 

Mack Truck 

Missouri Pacific Preferred 

New York Central 

New York New Haven and Hart- 
ford common 

New York New Haven and 
ford Pfd. 

Norfolk and Western 

Northern Pacific Certificates 

Northern Pacific Stock 

Pan American B 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Pure Oil, common 


103,100 
21,413 
58,700 


Royal Dutch 

Shell Union 

Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 

St. Louis and San Francisco Ry. 


St. Louis 
preferred 

Tidewater 
ferred 

Tidewater Associated Common .... 

Union Oil Associates 

Union Oil of California 

U. S. Steel 

Vacuum Oil 

Woolworth 

Bane GF PIIOR. 6 Sonica cuemcwows 314,698 

NE OE SUMED saisiara/aialuceieraresae ie oie 235,548 

United Security Bank and Trust 
Company 

First National Bank, New York ... 

Chase National Bank, New York .. 

Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh 

First National Bank, Boston 

Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 15,600 

Representing 236 issues of domestic 
stocks, the individual investment 
in which does not exceed $1,- 
ENE c-oGod%cwewhwadecaie gions 627,978 


and San Francisco Ry. 


Associated New 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE SELLS BUILDING 
AT 128 BROADWAY 


S a step in its plan to concentrate 
its downtown and central ad- 


ministrative activities in the 
new building it is planning to erect at 
1 Wall street, the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company of New York 
has sold its building at 128 Broadway 
to the Guaranty Trust Company. The 
ofice of the American Exchange for- 
merly located at that address has been 
moved to the company’s banking quar- 
ters at 60 Broadway, in the same block 
with the site on which the new build- 
ing will stand. 
_ The American Exchange Bank had 
its headquarters at 128 Broadway from 
1858 to December, 1926, when it 
united with the Irving Bank and Trust 
Company. The first home of the 
American Exchange Bank at 128, the 
corner of Broadway and Cedar street, 
was only four stories high, but in 1858 


that was referred to as a “tall build- 
ing.” 

Early in 1900 the increase of busi- 
ness necessitated larger quarters and the 
present sixteen-story banking and office 
building was erected. Only a few 
years later a further increase in business 
led to the consideration of plans for 
the reconstruction of the building with 
additional space for banking. 

It was while these plans were get- 
ting under way in January, 1912, that 
the Equitable building burned across 
the street and water flooded the vaults 
and floors of the American Exchange 
Bank. But the bank’s business was not 
halted. Offices in nearby buildings 
were occupied, business went on as 
usual and the plans for reconstruction, 
already started, were hurried through. 

At that time future conveniences 
were so well anticipated that the plans 
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included dining rooms for the staff, 
running ice water, vacuum cleaning 
connections and other equipment which 
has since come into general use. 

The American Exchange Bank signed 
“Articles of Association” in 1838 and 
opened its doors first on February 21, 
1839, at 18 Wall street. At that time 
banks and even country merchants 
throughout the country issued their 
own individual currency—a practice 
which led to wide variation in the 
value of the currency, depending upon 
where it was offered. Despite the 
handicap of those days the American 
Exchange Bank paid dividends con- 
sistently from the year the bank opened 
except for reasons growing out of the 
Civil War. 

Faced with the prospect of war in 
1861 it was to New York that Lincoln 
and the Government looked; and it was 
in the board room of the American Ex- 
change Bank at 128 Broadway that 
New York bankers agreed to arrange a 
$50,000,000 gold loan. 
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The American Exchange was one of 
the first state banks to enter the na- 
tional system in 1865. 

In 1925 the American Exchange 
merged with the Pacific Bank and in 
1926 it merged again with the Irving 
Bank and Trust Company, forming the 
present American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company. 

The sale of 128 Broadway and con- 
solidation of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company’s downtown 
business at 60 Broadway is a prelimi- 
nary step toward removal into the new 
building at 1 Wall street in 1931. At 
that time the central administrative 
activities of the institution will be 
moved to 1 Wall street from the Wool- 
worth building, together with the two 
large banking offices now serving cus- 
tomers abroad and domestic clients out- 
side of New York City, respectively. 

The present banking office in the 
Woolworth building will be retained 
and continue to serve New York City 
customers as at present. 


USE OF CHECKS INCREASING SAYS 


WALTER 


checks is one of the reasons for 
schedule 
put into effect for some 4700 employes 
of the United States Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, is the opinion of 


Tete the greatly increased use of 


the part-time recently 


Walter L. Todd, vice-president and 
general manager of the Todd Com- 
pany, manufacturers of safety checks 
and check-writing devices. 

“Though the circulation of Federal 
currency may have fallen off in the 
last few months,” Mr. Todd stated, 
“our reports show that money is chang- 
ing hands at a greater rate than ever 
before. Last year, American business 
firms and individuals issued in excess 
of seven billion separate checks, with 
an aggregate value far surpassing the 
previous year. The Todd Company 
alone supplied banks and __ business 


L. TODD 


houses with more than 700,000,000 
checks last year. And present orders 
point to a striking increase in this 
number during the current twelve 
months. 

“One of the greatest factors in this 
increased use of checks is the growing 
tendency of large commercial and in 
dustrial enterprises to pay their em 
ployes by voucher rather than in cur 
rency. This method of payment not 
only eliminates the hazard of loss 
through dishonesty or violence, but 
tends, also, to reduce in an appreciable 
degree the volume of cash in circula- 
tion. Employes receiving checks for 
wages, we have found, either deposit 
them in their own bank accounts to be 
checked against in the payment of bills, 
or proffer them to local merchants in 
exchange for commodities for the home. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


various committees, commissions, 

divisions, sections and general ses- 
sions to be held in connection with the 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association at Philadelphia 
September 30 to October 4 is an- 
nounced as follows: 

The general sessions of the associa- 
tion as a whole will be held at the 
Academy of Music the mornings of 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 2 to 4, opening each day at 
9.45 a. m. 

Sunday, September 30, at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, which will be the 
coavention headquarters, there will be 
a meeting, on call of the chairman, of 
the Protective Committee; of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 10.30 a. m.; 
Clearing-House Section Executive Com- 
mittee, 1 p. m.; Savings Bank Division 
Executive Committee, 2.30 p. m.; Fi 
nance Committee, 8 p. m.; Administra- 
tive Committee, 9 p. m. 

Monday, October 1, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford: Insurance Committee, 9 a. m.; 
Clearing-House Section general meet- 
ing, 9.30 a. m.; Economic Policy Com- 
mission, 9.30 a. m.; Federal and State 
Taxation Committees joint meeting, 
9.30 a. m.; Fiftieth Anniversary Com- 
mittee, 9.30 a. m.; National Bank Di- 
vision Executive Committee, 9.30 a. m.; 
Public Relations Commission, 9.30 a. 
m.; Trust Company Division Executive 
Committee, 9.30 a. m.; Educational 
Foundation Trustees, 10.30 a. m.; Com- 
merce and Marine Commission, 12.15 
p. m.; Membership Committee, 1 p. m.; 
State Bank Division Executive Com- 
mittee, 1 p. m.; State Secretaries Sec- 
tion Board of Control, 1.30 p. m; 
State Legislation Committee and State 
Legislative Council, 2.15 p. m.; Agri- 
cultural Commission, 2.30 p. m.; con- 


ik schedule of meetings of the 





ference of bank auditors, auspices 
Clearing-House Section, 2.30 p. m.; 
conference of clearing-house examiners, 
auspices Clearing-House Section, 2.30 
p. m.; Public Education Commission, 
2.30 p. m.; Savings Bank Division gen- 
eral meeting, 2.30 p. m.; Federal Legis- 





Tuomas R. PRESTON 
President American Bankers Associa- 
tion and president Hamilton National 

Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


lation Committee and Federal Legisla- 
tive Council, 3.30 p. m.; Executive 
Council, 9 p. m. 

Tuesday, October 2, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford: State Bank Division general meet- 
ing, 2.30 p. m.; Nominating Committee, 
5 p. m.; Resolutions Committee at call 
of chairman. 

Wednesday, October 3, Bellevue- 
Stratford: State Secretaries Section gen- 
eral meeting, 2 p. m.; conference of 
clearing-house managers, auspices of 
2.90 ‘p. 2s 
485 


Clearing-House Section, 
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National Bank Division general meet- 
ing, 2.30 p. m.; Trust Company Di- 
vision general meeting, 8.30 p. m.; 


Resolutions Committee at call of chair- 
man. 

Thursday, October 4, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford: Executive Council, 9 p. m.; Ad- 
ministrative Committee at call of chair- 
man. 

Each day of the convention period 
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there will be open in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel press headquarters, 
joint headquarters for state secretaries 
having no separate headquarters, booths 
for the hotel committee, an informa- 
tion bureau, a bank library exhibit, 
registration headquarters, office of the 
general association, golf committee desk, 
a post-ofice and a ticket validation 


desk. 


BUSINESS BUREAUS TO EXPOSE “TIPSTER 
SHEETS” THROUGHOUT U. S. 


By BERNARD G. PRIESTLY 


DRIVE of nation-wide scope 
A “tipster sheets” and their 
unscrupulous promoters has been 
initiated by the National Better 
Business Bureau through its local 
branches all over the country. In news- 
paper advertisements and publicity, in 
radio broadcasts, through posters and 
bulletins and in various other ways the 
methods of “tipster sheets” will be re- 
vealed to the public. The advertising 
and publicity will identify the “sheets” 
by name, also the promo‘ers and the 
wildcat securities which they are 
boosting. 

Such a drive was decided upon 
at a meeting in Boston recently of 
representatives of the National Better 
Business Bureau with the managers of 
the bureaus in the first district, which 
consists of Canada, New England, New 
York, © Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Washington, D. C. The decision fol- 
lowed reaching of the conclusion that 
this way would be by far the best in 
which to checkmate the “financial ad- 
vice” broadcast by these sheets. 

Accordi-g to statistics placed before 
the meeting there are’ fully one hun- 
dred of these “sheets” operating in the 
country today and they reach more 
than 15,000,000 people. One of them 
alone goes to 600,000 persons weekly. 
‘They are the means of unloading mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars worth of 


bogus and next to valueless securities 
upoa the public. And indirectly they 
hurt legitimate financial publications, 
newspapers and other mediums which 
strive to give honest and accurate in- 
formation about stocks, bonds and 
other investments. 

Discussion at the meeting brought 
out that in some cities, particularly 
New York and Boston, local campaigns 
against “tipster sheets” already have 
proved very successful; so effective, in 
fact, that many of the “sheets” have 
discontinued circulating in the areas, 
because with the public informed, their 
sucker crops were quite unsatisfactory. 
But these same “sheets” are reaching 
into territories where their methods 
still are unexposed and getting a large 
number of victims. Blanketing the 
whole country with publicity about 
them is the one effective way entirely 
to counteract their efforts. The Better 
Business Bureaus propose to do this. 

Much of the advertising and pub 
licity to be used will be distributed to 
the local bureaus by the national body, 
the locals assuming the responsibility of 
getting it out in their respective com- 
munities and doing in addition what- 
ever they can to supplement the cam: 
paign. 

Most of the local bureaus already are 
using newspaper advertising space, radio 
broadcasting, bulletins and posters to 
spread information on various subjects. 
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DOING THEIR BEST TO REDUCE HIS FEVER DELIRIUM 


Copyright, 1928, New York Tribune Inc- 


Reprinted, by permission, from the New York Herald-Tribune. 


So they have the way prepared for put- 
ting through such a campaign immedi- 
ately. All they need to do is change 
the subject matter of their publicity to 
that of “tipster sheets.” 


A great mass of authentic informa- 
tion about “tipster sheets” obtained by 
the Boston and New York bureaus and 
others which have been active against 
them is available for the campaign. 





OUR INDUSTRIES CONTINUALLY SHIFTING 


HE whisper has been going the 
rounds for some time that New 
England has seen its best days. 
Once the main textile and shoe produc- 
ing section of the United States, it is 
so no longer. It has a poor soil, not 
many resources, and is, therefore, 
doomed to go further downhill as time 
goes on. 

A careful examination of this myth 
has been made by N. E. Peterson, in- 
dustrial statistician of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, and published 
in the form of ten articles in The Bos- 


ton Herald. The bank has collected 


these articles and republished them in 
the form of a booklet, with the title 
“American Industries by 
Sections.” 

It is true, Mr. Peterson finds, that 
New England has lost her supremacy 


Geographic 


in several indus:ries. Twenty-five years 
ago that section produced 60 per cent. 
of the cotton goods of the country; to- 
day she produces less than 35 per cent. 
In 1880 New England produced more 
than 65 per cent. of the shoes; now 
she produces 37 per cent. 

But the mere shifting of an industry 
need not alarm the section. This sort 
of experience is not new to New Eng- 
land. It has seen the passing of iron 
and steel, paper, rubber, the clipper 
ships, and farming. And every time, 
New England ingenuity has met the 
situation. 

Furthermore, this shifting of indus- 
try is not confined to New England 
alone. It is country wide. The rich 
states of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, have also gone backward rela- 


tively. Pennsylvania’s supremacy in 
the production of iron, petroleum, and 
lumber has passed. 

But even though several sections have 
fallen behind relatively, their produc- 
tion in the aggregate has increased 
steadily, and they have forged ahead 
as compared with their past records. 
For example, the value of New Eng: 
land’s products has increased five-fold 
in the last forty-five years. It is very 
dificult in the face of that to prove 
that the section has gone backward. 

Again, though the textile and the 
shoe industries should completely emi- 
grate from the section, New England 
would not be completely prostrated. 
For in addition to these industries there 
are approximately 320 other distinct 
industries in that section. Hers is a 
diversification of industries. 

Finally, the present situation creates 
its own remedy. The cotton indus:ry 
is shifting to the South because of the 
cheap labor obtainable there. But as 
labor is better paid and better edu- 
cated and better trained, it demands 
more wages and better conditions. This 
will inevitably happen in the South, 
and that development will place New 
England on a more equal plane for 
competition. 

So that, after all, the shifting of a 
few industries need cause no alarm to 
New England or to any other sec: 
tion. Life is a process of continual 
change, and these shiftings of indus 
tries are going on all the time. They 
are to be expected and can be met and 
solved. And, on the whole, they 
benefit the whole country. 





EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The interior of the new building of the Seaside Bank, West Hampton Beach, 

Long Island, N. Y., offers a good example of the Colonial style of architecture 

for the requirements of the small sized bank building. The architects were 
Holmes & Winslow of New York. 





New building of the Chase National Bank of New York which was formally 
opened on August 27. 
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The new home of the Federal Commercial and Savings Bank, Port Huron, Mich. 

The exterior is granite and Indiana limestone with large window openings on three 

sides of the building. Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, bank specialists of New York, 
were the architects and supervised the erection of the building. 


aii} wrist 


A view of the main banking lobby of the remodelled building of the First National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. Wyatt C. Hendrick was the architect 





The exterior of the new building of the Seaside Bank, West Hampton Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y., is constructed of a combination of red brick and stone trim, with a 
hipped slate roof having eye-brow ventilators at the front and rear. The architecture 
of the building is Colonial in style. Holmes & Winslow, New York, were the architects. 


Stairway leading from main banking lobby of the remodelled building of the First 
National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, to the safe deposit vault, the trust department 
and several other departments of the bank. 
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Interior of one of the two vaults installed in the new home of the Provident Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., by the York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. Infusite, the 


York torch resisting metal, is embodied in the heavy vault lining and also in the doors. 


Door to one of the two vaults installed in the Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia by the York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. Each of these two doors is twenty- 
five inches in thickness, exclusive of bolt work, etc. 


| 
"| 


| 
| 
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A New Edition of America’s 
Most Popular Banking Book — 


Here is a book which has come to 
be regarded as the standard work 
on bank methods and administration. 
It tells of every phase of modern 
banking from the handling of the 
morning mail to the extension of 
credit; from the duties of the 
messenger to the functions of the 
president. 


William H. Kniffin, the author, 
has not depended upon his own 
many years' experience as a prac- 
tical banker. In his book he has 
assembled the best banking thought 
of the country--the tested results 
of banking practice in the most 
progressively managed institutions 
in the United States. 


Send for your copy 

of this valuable 

book TODAY and see 
for yourself how 
thoroughly Mr. Kniffin 
has covered his field. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York City 


Please send me on approval a copy 
of “The Practical Work of a Bank.” 
I will either return the book with- 
in five days or will send you my 
check for $7.50. 


Bank 
Address 
Signed by 
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B@KS ror BANKERS 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


SEPTEMBER 1928 


PERSONAL BANK ADVERTISING 


The Walker Course in Bank Advertising and Bank Business Building, both by W. E. 
Walker, which, together with a year’s subscription to THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, have 
been selling for $20, have been reduced in price and each of the two can now be 


purchased separately for $5 from the Bankers Publishing Company. 


The author of 


these two studies of bank advertising was for a number of years in charge of the 
new business work of the First National Bank of Madison, Wis., and worked with 
seventy correspondent banks, assisting and advising them on new business methods. 


ANK credit regulations and rules 
B of proper procedure may be ap- 

plied as effectively in one town as 
another, but unless the banker is ac- 
quainted with the characteristics and 
capacities of his clientele, the rules will 
not be applied with their utmost ef- 
fectiveness. 

In the same way, in bank advertising 
and new business work, rules may be 
suggested, but unless applied by one 
who knows the bank, its customers, 
characteristics of its business, and who 
is in close contact with local banking, 
commercial and civic activities, the ap- 
plication of the rules will not result 
in the greatest possible new business 
and profit to the bank. 

Such is the contention of W. E. 
Walker, president of the W. E. Walker 
Company, specialists in bank advertis- 
ing, who prepared the Walker Course 
in Bank Advertising and is the author 
of Bank Business Building. 

“While we all like to see nice look- 
ing advertisements,” says Mr. Walker, 
“in a smaller community I would much 
rather see a bank advertisement with a 
border which the local printer can sup- 
ply, an advertisement with perhaps a 
typographical error or two, and with 
copy ‘that sounds like my banker’ and 
feel that that advertisement is really a 
message coming direct from him, than 
to see a bank advertisement that may 
be much more attractive in appearance, 
one with a gaudy border, and one with 
high-sounding, flowery copy that tells 


me that no one in that bank wrote that 
message. 

“In fact,” continues Mr. Walker, “a 
bank advertisement which does not in- 
terpret correctly the true attitude and 
true spirit of the bank really violates a 
cardinal principle of any advertising, 
which is, to be truthful always. And 
violating that principle will always de- 
tract from advertising’s effectiveness. 

“One hears the statement that all 
banks are alike. While bankers know 
the statement isn’t true, there is a real 
need for more advertising bankers ca- 
pable of interpreting banks and their 
advantages to the public through the 
written word.” 

It is at this need for advertising 
bankers that Mr. Walker is aiming in 
his two works. Both are primarily in- 
tended to teach the principles of finan- 
cial advertising to the banker. 

Bank Business Building is a 275-page 
book covering every phase of new busi- 
ness work and bank advertising. Among 
its chapter headings are: New Business 
from Newcomers, The Opportunity in 
Daily Correspondence, A Newspaper 
Coupon Campaign for New Business, 
Home-Made Window Displays; Renting 
Safe Deposit Boxes, Newspaper Adver- 
tising, Program Advertising, Securing 
Stockholder Co-operation, Building 
Business Through Others. 

The Walker Course in Bank Adver- 
tising consists of twenty-four pamphlets, 
each one of which is a complete lesson 

[ Continued on page 500 ] 
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Books for Bankers 


BETTY ETTER, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 


Tue Bankers MaGazINE 
71-73 Murray St., New York 


SEPTEMBER 1928 


SHOP TALK 
WE feel like throwing our hat in the 
air and shouting as we announce 
that The Practical Work of a Bank by 
William H. Knifin (Bankers Publish- 
ing Company, $7.50) is out. It is 
printed, bound, boxed and delivered, 
and at this moment several hundred 
copies are stacked in the stock room, 
ready for mailing. This is not hearsay; 
we have been in and investigated for 
ourself and even braved the wrath of 
the office boy by insistizg on opening 
one of the boxes, just to see if the 
label on the outside was really true. 

After talking for a year about this 
book, it is fine to know that it is 
finally out, and the brief look we have 
had into it shows that it was well worth 
waiting for. 

Advance orders for this popular 
volume (this is its seventh edition) have 
been filled and a copy can be sent you 
immediately. Like all other books of 
The Bankers Publishing Company, The 
Practical Work of a Bank can be or- 
dered on five days’ approval. 


We 


THOSE of you who have enjoyed the 
short inspirational articles by Richard 
W. Saunders, published from time to 
time in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, will 
be glad to know that a group of thirty 
of them has been selected for publica- 
tion in book form. The First Thousand 
Dollars and Other Essays, as the book 
is to be called, is promised for some 
time this month. 

With his extensive practical knowl- 
edge of banking, the author combines 
a real spirit of humanity and the result 
is a delightful group of essays which 
both interest and inspire. 
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ANOTHER new volume promised for 
autumn or early winter publication js 
a compilation in book form of a series 
of articles on safe deposit which have 
been running in THE BANKERS Maga- 
ZINE during the las: eighteen months. 
These include articles written by the 
foremost authorities in the safe deposit 
business and take up the subject of safe 
deposit from every angle. 

The duties of the manager are dis- 
cussed by a well known and successful 
safe deposit manager; the complicated 
legal problems are taken up by a law- 
yer who is an authority on safe de 
posit; advertising the department is de- 
scribed by the advertising manager of 
a large safe deposit company. 

Fifteen articles will be contained in 
the book, which should make a valu 


able addition to banking literature. 
We 


WHILE our readers have been vacation- 
ing during the summer months, we 
have been preparing for them a new 
catalogue of our books—completely re- 
written, revised and printed in type 
that is attractive and easily read. The 
books have been listed by subjects, 
rather than alphabetically, making it 
easier for a reader to find all the books 
on any subject in which he is inter 
ested. 

This new catalogue is ready for dis 
tribution. 

May we send you a copy? 


Ue 


Since the announcement in these col: 
umns a few months ago that the edi- 
tions of The Romance and Tragedy of 
Banking, by Thomas P. Kane, and 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by James 
B. Forgan, were almost exhausted, and 
that they would not be reprinted, we 
have received a number of orders for 
these two volumes. There are a few 
remaining copies, however, for those 
bankers who wish to preserve a history 
of banking of the last generation, writ 
ten by two of its most colorful figures. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


BANK LOANS ON STATEMENT AND 
CHARACTER. By Mahlon D. Miller. 
New York: Ronald. $6.15. 


THis book is an analysis of the con- 
trolling factors involved in making un- 
secured commercial loans, with the au- 
thor’s conclusions as to what policies 
have proved successful in safeguarding 
and encouraging the use of this class 
of accommodation. It aims to assist 
the commercial banker in extending 
this accommodation on a safe and sound 
basis; to aid the borrower in prepar- 
ing his loan application so that he may 
get all the consideration to which he 
is entitled; and to promote sounder 
credit conditions and better relations 
between lender and borrower. 

The first part of the volume is de- 
voted to the importance of credit state- 
ments in present-day business. The 
activities of the bank in connection 


with a proposed loan—its investiga- 


tions, etc., are considered at length. 
The proper presentation to the banker 
of the borrower’s balance sheet and 
profit and loss statement and the an- 
alysis of these statements are fully dis- 
cussed. A final chapter analyzes bal- 
ance sheets in actual loan operations. 

Fifty charts, statements, etc., illus- 
trate the various chapters. 


THE ART OF ARGUMENT. By Harold 
F. Graves and Carl B. Spotts. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.15 


THis book provides a concise treat- 
ment of the principles of practical ar- 
gumentation. It answers the need for 
a book somewhat less detailed than 
many works on the subject, and pro- 
vides an approach that recognizes argu- 
ment as an art with wider applica- 
tions than the traditional treatment 
given to this subject. The exercises 
make it easier for the reader to apply 
what he has learned of the principles. 
The book shows the young business or 
professional man and woman how to 


build effective and substantial argu- 
ments. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC History. By 
Walter W. Jennings. New York: 
Crowell. $3.15. 


IT is a far cry, economically, from the 
exploration and settlement of the 
United States by a few hundred peo- 
ple to its present status as one of the 
wealthiest nations of the earth, with a 
population of over one hundred mil- 
lion and wealth of more than three 
hundred billions of dollars. The steps 
by which this change has been brought 
about are the subject of Dr. Jennings’ 
book. 

The book begins with the explora- 
tion and settlement of the country but 
from there on treats of the subject 
topically rather than chronologically, 
taking up, in turn, territorial expansion, 
growth of population, immigration, 
agriculture, animal life on the farm, 
general development of manufactures, 
the tariff policy, growing size of busi- 
ness units, labor, lumbering, mining, 
the merchant marine, winning of com- 
mercial independence and foreign trade, 
fishing and trapping, transportation fa- 
cilities, domestic commerce, and money 
and banking. One chapter is devoted 
to each subject, and a list of reference 
books for further study is given at the 
close of each chapter. 

American Economic History covers 
the same ground as does the author's 
previous book, History of Economic 
Progress in the United States, but the 
newer volume is more introductory in 
character and the material is presented 
in a different manner. The American 
Economic History is intended for busi- 
ness men who wish clear knowledge of 
former and existing conditions, and as 
a text book for junior colleges. 


ANALYSIS OF RAILROAD SECURITIES. By 
Jules I. Bogen. New York: Ronald 
Press. $6.15. 


THE most important changes in the 
railroad industry since the new order 
was introduced in 1920, the basic fea- 
tures of the railroad enterprise, and 
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The Bank 
Agricultural 


Department 


By R. A. WARD 


BANKER-FARMER 
And Organizer of One of the Most 
Successful Rank Agricultural Depart- 
ments in the Country 


Table of Contents 


Bank Agricultural Service 


How to render such benefits and serv- 
ice to be derived from it. 


Organizing the Department—The Man 
and the Job 


Personality of the man; relation to 
other officers; first principles of the 
work. 
Planning a Program of Work 
Program of the First National Bank 
of Bend, Ore.; effect of the work. 
Using the Agricultural Survey 
Making a survey of farms in the ter- 
ritory one of the best methods of an- 
alyzing the farming situation; agri- 
cultural property statement form given 
here. 


An Increased Crop Production Campaign 
Such a campaign can be carried on 
by a bank, in co-operation with the 
local county agent or expert bank 
agriculturalist; complete explanation 
given. 

Livestock Improvement Project 
No project lends itself more readily 
to bank co-operation than this cam- 
paign which can be carried on effec- 
tively for a period of years. Many 
illustrations and advertisements given 
with this chapter. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Carry on work in co-operation with 
the state club leaders who have this 
work thoroughly standardized and are 
familiar with methods to conduct it 
profitably. 

Advertising and Publicity 
No phase of country bank activity 
can be featured more frequently than 
that of a live agricultural department. 

. Examples of advertising given here. 

Banker-Farmer Activities 
Suggestions for banker-farmer “mix- 
ers,"’ luncheons and conferences; mo- 
tion pictures, etc. 

Conclusion 


Friendly helpfulness ang superior serv- 
ice wins more friends for the bank 
than the cold, mechanical banking 
of days past. 


Order on 5 days’ approval from the 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
$1.25 71 Murray St.,N. Y. $1.25 


the financial side of railroad security 
analysis make up the three parts of 
this book, written by the financial edi. 
tor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce to meet the need for a new dis- 
cussion of the factors affecting rail- 
road securities, and as a guide for the 
determination of investment values. 

The three most important changes 
discussed in part 1 of the volume are 
(1) fair return provision of the law 
and all that it implies in fixing the 
earning power of railroads; (2) the 
control over railroad finance by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
(3) the changed economic position of 
the carriers brought about by motor 
vehicle competition and other new fea- 
tures of present-day industry. 

The volume is intended for the guid- 
ance of security analysts and investors 
but may be used as a text book as well. 

Dr. Bogen is assistant professor of 
finance at New York University. 


Harvey Baum. A study of the Agri 
cultural Revolution. By Edward S. 
Mead and Bernhard  Ostrolenk. 
Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. $2.15. 

Two economists with practical farming 
experience reach enlightening con- 
clusions on the prevalent agricultural 
ailment in this book. Usiag as an ex- 
ample the actual case of a successful 
farmer, they discuss the elimination of 
the submarginal farmer, the displace 
of the farm population, the efficiency 
per worker in agriculture as compared 
with industry, the extent to which city 
dwellers will pay for legislative farm 
relief, the immobility of capital in 
farming, the mechanical improvement 
and potential productive resources of 
the American farm. They show why 
none of three possible solutions can 
prevent an economic transition as in 
evitable as England's industrial revolw 
tion in the last century. 


THE INVESTMENT TRUST IN IN’ 
TERNATIONAL FINANCE 


THE public interest in investment trusts 
has occasioned the publication of nu 
merous books and pamphlets on the 
subject, one of the most recent of 
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which is The Investment Trust in In- 
ternational Finance, written by John 
M. Chapman, Ph.D., assistant profes’ 
sor of banking at Columbia University, 
and published by the Joint Security 
Corporation, 37 Wall street, New 
York. The sixteen-page booklet takes 
up, first, the expansion of investment 
oppor:unfties which has brought the 
rise of the investment trust, its develop- 
ment in England, and the change of the 
United States from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. It then outlines the 
fundamental principles of the invest- 
ment trust, defines it, names and de- 
scribes its various types, and shows the 
importance of its management and 
diversification of its investments. Lastly 
the author takes up the outlook for the 
investment trust. 


FEDERAL TAX LAW 


THE Seaboard National Bank of New 
York has published its June, 1928, edi- 
tion of the Federal Tax Law with Ex- 
planatory Digest. The new edition 
contains the Federal tax calendar from 
June 1, 1928, to May 31, 1929, an ex- 
planatory diges: of income and other 


Federal taxes, and the Revenue Act of 
1928. 


JAPAN TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW 


THE Osaka Mainichi Publishing Com: 
pany of Japan has issued the first num: 
ber of a magazine, Japan Today and 
Tomorrow, which it plans to publish 


annually hereafter. The current issue 
contains 176 pages and is devoted prin- 
cipally to presenting a record of the 
natural beauty and industrial develop- 
ment of Japan. -Other aspects of the 
country will be taken up in later issues. 
The motive for the publication of the 
Magazine is, according to an explana- 
tory editorial, “to give fuller expression 
to the cherished ideal that the day 
must dawn when all races of mankind 
shall share equally the enjoyment of 
peace, prosperity and progress.” 
Articles in the magazine, which is in 
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English, include: Changing Japan, In- 
dustry in Japan, Developments of 
Japanese Cities, Features of Japan’s 
Landscape, Imperial Enthronement, Ar- 
ticles on Industries, Theatrical Plays, 
Sports, and Family Life in Japan. 

The articles are interestingly written 
and profusely illustrated. Among the 
illustrations are a number of beautiful 
examples of Japanese art and printing. 


DR. FISHER’S ESSAY REPRINTED 


AN essay entitled “A Statistical Method 
for Measuring “Marginal Utility’ and 
Testing the Justice of a Progressive 
Income Tax” by Irving Fisher, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Yale, has 
been reprinted by the MacMillan Com- 
pany oa behalf of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 


POINCARE’S ADDRESS TO 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


AN address made before the Chamber 
of Deputies of France on February 3 
and 4 of this year by Raymond Poin- 
care has been printed in book form by 
Payot, Paris. The book contains valu- 
able information in regard to France's 
financial and economic situation and 
outlines the work planned by Poincare. 

In addition to the address, the book 
contains a series of tables and graphs 
which give the reader an insight into 
the complexity of the problems to 
be worked out by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


PHILIPPINE MAGAZINE BEGINS 
TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


WITH its June issue, the Philippine 
Education Magazine, Manila, entered the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence with 
only three older publications, all of 
which are daily papers, in the Philip- 
pines. The magazine is published by 
the Philippine Education Company, the 
largest book-selling and stationery house 
in the Philippines and the largest Amer- 
ican firm in that business in the Far 
East. Verne E. Miller is president and 
general manager of the company. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Our Economic SYSTEM. 
Gordon Hayes. New 
$3.15. 


By Harry 
York: Holt. 


CENTRAL BANKS; A Study of the Con- 
stitutions of Banks of Issue with an 
Analysis of Representative Charters. 
By C. H. Kisch and W. A. Elkin 
New York: Macmillan. $7.35. 


THE Boarp oF Trape. By Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith. New York: Put- 


nam. $2.65. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
By C. A. Macartney and others. 
New York: Oxford. $8.65. 


IN JAPAN. By 
New York: Co- 
$4.65 


LABOR CONDITIONS 
Schuichi Harada. 


lumbia University Press. 


EFFECTIVE Business LETTERS: By Ed- 
ward Hall Gardner and Robert Ray 
Aurner. New York: Ronald Press. 
$3.15. 


THE Money ILLUSION. 
Fisher. 


By Irving 
New York: Adelphi. $2.15. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND SOcIAg ” 
Economy. By Nassau W. Senior, © 
New York: Holt. $8.15. 3 

BRANCH BANKING IN THE UNITED | 

STATES. 

worth: 

$3.19. 


By Shirley Donald South: ~ 
York: McGraw-Hill. 7 


New 


THe Stupy oF PouiticaL SCIENCE | 
AND ITs 
Stupigs. By Ernest Barker. 


York: MacMillan. $1.05. 


New _ 


APPLIED Economics. By Raymond 
Taylor Bye and William Wallace 
Hewett. New York: Knopf. $3.90. 


CAPITAL AND FINANCE IN THE AGE OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. By _ Richard 
Ehrenberg. New York: Harcourt. 
$4.65. 


A Stupy IN Pustic FINANCE. By 
Arthur Cecil Pigou. New York: 
MacMillan. $4.65. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE SOURCE 
Boox. By Diana I. Powers Rossi. 
Chicago: Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. $1.65. 


PERSONAL BANK ADVERTISING 


{ Continued from page 495 ] 


on some phase of financial advertising. 
Among the subjects are: The First 
Duty of the Advertising Manager, 
Timely Newspaper Advertising, Local- 
ized Newspaper Advertising Cam- 
paigns, Classified Newspaper Advertis- 
ing, Bank Publicity-—Practical Stories, 
The Theory of Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing, Direct Mail Advertising for Sav- 
ings, The Status of the Bank Magazine, 
Banker-Farmer Co-operation, Personal 
Solicitation in Building Business, Creat- 
ing Outside Contacts, Buying Advertis- 
ing, Advertising the Opening of a New 
Building. ; 


This course gives the banker all the 
fundamental information about adver- 
tising and new business work that he 
needs to localize his advertising and 
spend his advertising appropriation 
most effectively, and possesses great 
practical value because it contains de- 
tailed explanations of profitable adver 
tising and new business campaigns con- 
ducted by banks everywhere, as well as 
the exact copy used—copy that may 
be readily adapted to local needs. 

Both of these publications may be or- 
dered from The Bankers Publishing 
Company on five days’ approval. 
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